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N H E 3 encouragement 
which agriculture at preſent : 


3f 


meets with in Europe has been 
either the cauſe or effect (probably : 
both) of many publications upon 
that part of political economy 


* which concerns the culture of che 
i earth. In ſeveral of theſe writing 3 


I have remarked, in ſome impor- 
tant inſtances, ſuch a turn of 
thought, and ſi uch recommendations 
to ſorereigns; as appeared to me to be 

| fou nded upon principles extremely 
falſe : : At the fame. time, I met 
with many paſſages | in the works 

of foreign writers, wherein they | 
Ag * 


* 
9 * 


vi PREFA of E. 

quoted the example of England, 
but under great miſre preſentations. = 
Theſe circumſtances. induced me 
to attempt a plain explanation of 
the ſyſtem of Great Britain in the 
_ encouragement. of agriculture,” in 
order for an opportunity to point 
out as well as I was able the Prin- ä 

ciples of that policy which has 
wrought thoſe effects i in this coun- = 
try, and which give foreign au- 5 
thors an idea of our proſperity; 5 
Britiſh ones, - a Ren oy " our 
declenfion and ruin. 1 21 
If ſuch a plan is executed ink 
ability, it cah hardly fail of being ; 


beneficial ; for a train of condu R 
falſe in be very foundations of 
its policy, being recommended by | 
writers of conſiderable reputation, 
m bY be W to be liſtened 


to 


TT 


to 0 6% iateſinen and Aae 
| it out ſuch errors is in⸗ 
cumbent on a lover of agriculture, 
who thinks he ſees them—the 
world muſt be his judge if miſ⸗ 
taken. At the ſame time to find 
others recommending ideas becauſe 
the ey are realized in Englan — 
which in truth have no ſuch foun- 
dation, inſtigates one farther to 
| ſhewin what principles confiſts this 
branch of Britiſh policy; All this 
will be allowed to be an importarit 
2 I wiſb it had been in more 
able hands; but others not having 
undertaken the taſk, is the teaſon that 
the reader finds me engaged in it; 
In executing this deſign, it was 
— to give ſome account of 
our preſent ſtate, in reſpect of agri- 
culture, __ manuſa@tures, com- 
A *? 5 merce, 


' 14 

* : U oy. 
„5 * * 4 ö 
» 2 . : — a 


vi PREFACE 


merce, luxury, population, weslth, 


and the prices of commodities, I 


have dwelt upon theſe no farther 


than was: neceſſary to ſhe w that 
the principles explained had been 
attended with ſuch and ſuch effects. 
1 had already done ſomething of 


this ſort i in the obſervations annexed. - 


to the regiſters of my Tours through 
England, and therefore avoided re- 4 5 
petitions; this part of the ar, ch. 
would have been very. ſhort, had 
not the aſſertions | and opinions 
of ſome. writers am n 


. ourſelves 
( gentlemen. for whoſe abilities I have 


an high reſpect) been ſo very con- 


trary to the poſitions 1 Was laying c . 


down, that it would have been 
affectation gravely to explain prin- 
eiples as if undeniable, without re- 
moving the objections of men of 
repute, who denied their exiſtence. 


. 


7 N 4 "af : 
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The obſervations 1 ! in my 5 
nies through the kingdom, fixed 


my opinions concerning population 
the incloſure and diviſion of 


jou T 


landed property the prices of the 


earth's products, &c. I found the 


language of plain facts ſo clear, that 
I could not but liſten and be con- 
vinced, and I laid the facts before 
the world on which I founded my 


D opinions: In oppoſition to theſe. 


facts, er writers have offered 
reaſon upon reaſon, argument upon 
argument, and have given elaborate 


diſquiſitions on ſubjects which de- 1 
manded facts alone. This hass 
occaſioned ani ſhewing i in the pre- 


ſent. treatiſe how the facts I before 


gave are conſiſtent with, and even 


naturally ariſing from firſt princi- 
ples. 1 This I eſteemed a neceſſaty 


part 


* PREFACE. 


part of my undertaking for if f 
could not ſucceed here, it would | 
be in vain to offer circumſtances | 
in our national conduct to the imi= 
tation of foreigners, which were 


not clearly deſerving their atten- 


The ſubjects here treated are the 2 
moſt. important that can demand 


the attention of our legiſlature— 1 
and it is of the higheſt conſequence 
that gentlemen ſhould have right 


ideas of them; ſince giving into 


vulgar errors, and miſtaken no- 


tions on population, prices of 


proviſions, luxury, ſize of farms, 


incloſures, &c. muſt have ill effects. 


If the parliaments of this kingdom 


once adopt the errors I here endea- 
vour to refute, it will be a ſignal 


of national decay; ſince thoſe prin- 


ciples : 


PREFACE, iz 
ciples of our policy which have 
made us the envy of the world, will 
then, inſtead of being W 
come active againſt us. 
I am very ſenſible that chrongh 
out theſe calculations I have taken 
the unpopular fide of the queſtion. 
A work (unleſs conducted with 
uncommon abilities) rarely ſucceeds, 
_ whoſe: principal aim is to perſuade 
a nation to be eaſy and ſatisfied 
under preſent circumſtances ; and 
to convince them that they have 
almoſt every reaſon to be pleaſed: 
ſuch a;taſk has nothing in it that 
flatters the multitude — you run 
counter to public prejudice, and all 
the reward you can hope for, is the 
approbation of a few ne in- 
rd | 


 Gover- 
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| Governor Pownall was ſo obliging 

as to permit me to take weer of 
ſome important pages lativ to 0 
the corn trade. His memoir! on 


the uncertainty of the ſtatutes, and 1 
the means of aſcertaining the prices 


of corn for the purpoſes of expor- 


tation, proves, in the cleareſt man- 
ner, his uncommon attention to 


that ſubject, and his ability in diſ- 


cuſſing it. He likewiſe favoured 
me with the table of the expence of 

ſhipping corn to and from Holland 
at page 28; that of the prices at 
which Hove: from Me- Nori and 
Penſylvania can be landed in Eng- 
land, page 280, 281, and 282: 
Alſo that of the prices of 8878 in 
thaſc OY Page 340. 0 
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| VF « ever os encoutageinenr of 
was a principal object of attention in 
the ſeveral governments of 8 . 
preſent, when we every day ſee ce eſtabliſh: | 7 


ments, inſtitutions, or laws framed' with £ — 
8 E. Ly atid laudable view. It is a ſpi ak 83 
hicl does much honour. to the | 2 
age, and. will certainly be PS ; I 


excellent effects. Having inn many Mel , = 


| publications ſeen various accounts. of theſs | _ I 
exertions in moſt of tlie e 0 „ 1 * 
countries; read ſeveral diſſertations 30 nl 
what the French c 1 t 10 9 + | — 
ence; and reflected on = 5 


which have been * 1 

_ countries, I am pur Nl to offer a paging | i 

ſervations to the public—ſpeaking to othet 4 

nations as well as to my countrynien. | — 

There are f W i | 
3 more 


7 


* 


more merit in the general deſign of encou- 
raging agriculture, than in the particular 

means taken to effect it; ariſing, I ſhould 

ſuppoſe, from a want of information: This 
muſt give concern to one who wiſhes ſo 
well to the caufe. Deſirous of being as 
good a citizen of the world as my ſtation 
in life will allow; and ſeeing that the 
foreign writers frequently quote the caſe 
of England —and are eager to copy her, 
let me endeavour to explain, as far as I 


am able, the principles which have ad- 


vanced the huſbandry of this country to its 
preſent height. Let me obferve wherein 
foreigners ſhould imitate us—and wherein 
their imitation can be of no ſervice to them. 
We cannot well underſtand this without 
improving the knowledge of our own in- 
tereſts. I ſhall. do it with the greater 
feet, is | Ne the r wil 
ters, who have publiſhed fo. much upon 
"hg ſubjects in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, have, in ſeveral cafes, formed miſ- 
taken ideas of the policy and practice of 
England; both have been the objects of 
my particular attention, and though I may 
fail in minutely tracing many effects to 
their true cauſes, yet a light examination 
relative to foreigners adopting what they 
call our ſyſtem, may, I think, have its uſe 


— 


: > In 
5 8 „ ; #3 : 


- 


„ 

In the progreſs of explaining what 1 
take to be our national advantages, and our 
mal obſtaeles, I ſhall naturally be led 
to examine ſome popular opinions ſtarted 
lately among ourſelves by other - writers; 
as ſome of them are ſuch as appear to me 
utterly deſtructixe of ends 1 propole in 


this enquiry. Lt e 
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CHAP. 1 2 


ENCOURAGEMENT oF. AGRI- 
CULTURE IN onk Ar. 
BRITAIN. 3 


| 
HE circumſtances to which our r far- | 
mers owe moſt, are, | 


1. ilherty, 
2. Taxation. 

, 3. Leaſes. | 

4. Tythe not generally 3 

5. A freedom from perſonal ſervice. 
6. Corn Laws. 1105 
7. General wealth of the kingdom, 
8. Incloſures. iS 
9. Conſumption of meat. 


* 6 
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4H E a which the N 

of this country has made, is owing _ 
primarily to the excellency of our conſtitu- 
tion— to that general fiberty which is dif- 
Fuſed among all ranks of the people, and 
which enſures the legal Poſſeſſions of every _ 


man 


& 


FX, 
man from the hand of violence and power 
This is the original and animating foul 85 
that enlivens the huſbandry of Britain. 
But it is not owing to this alone that we 
have attained to an high degree of excel- 
lence; other cauſes alſo have operated, and 
very powerful ones, for freedom alone will 
nat do, as we fee by Scotland, where the 
conſtitution is the ſame, but agriculture 
abundantly different. This we ſee alſo, in 
- Ireland, Our farmers, and all; the People 
employed by them, enjoy that | 
freedom and ſecurity which is the birth- 
right, I will not ſay of Britons, but of all 
mankind, The operations of a correct and 
ſpirited agriculture require conſiderable ex- 
pence; the returns of which are ſome years 
— before they come in; ſuch a buſineſs, 
above moſt others, requires every favour 
"that legiſlation can ſhew: A great degree 
of ſecurity of poſſeſſion is neceſſary in ſueh 
y * caſe, not only from the effects of arbi- 
trary power, but alſo from all oppreſſions 
that the nobility, gentry, and wealthy 
landlords can o upon their tenants, 
An Engliſb farmer, with a leaſe, is as in- 
dependent of his landlord, as the landlord 
is of the farmer; and if he has no leaſe, 
- we may be ſure he is favoured in the xent 
roportionably to ſuch circumſtance. * This 


Feder! W Which our ae enjoy 
B 3 p n K in 


| TT | 
in common with the reſt of their fellow. 
ſubjects, it muſt be evident, to all attentive 
obſervers, cannot fail of being of the 
Higheſt confequence to the promotion of 
Zoo huſbandry. It is impoffible to enter 
into a full explanation of all the advan: 
tages they receive under this general head; 
Which, in fact, is of all others the gteateſt 
| een not only to Agriculture, 
but equally fo to arts, manufactures, com- com- 
merce, and, in a word, 7 ſpecies of / 
keep ford the flare * * | 31.2 dne | 


* 7 7 * 
14 1 2 1 * e 22 2 
ln 
0. 


W be e 8 . . W plows *, 
Wh ; 04/Þ {Kit 6 

(TAXATION. 00 
T E 1 revenue of Bran i 18. 1 8 


by ſuch a mode of taxation, th t Li- 
tle ai the a fallsr9 on 


Chbiondbeb hehehe bets; A 1-8 
„* 10 travail e le pere de hats * Le ire 
Apes dans ſes dons, rẽcompenſe toujaur la 6 

_ - ueur de:Phomme laborieux qui la ſollicite, 3 
. dlant de richeſſes i e de ks; if fines 10 © 


eines. Mais 1'appas ſeul des 
e travail. L'afforance qu'on 7 dela. 


— eſt ce qui cret le ſuperſſu: 0 cons Abs f 
aktive qui fertiliſe les champs, fait fpuiller leg wines, 


enfante, les inventions, les dẽcouyertes et tout ce qui 
rend une nation floriſante et er redourae; : "Tharirds 


Lure, 1771, tom. i. N 


- 1 | 
great 00 52 Ko 171 8 taxes is into: 1. Land; 


Pariſh ; Windows Exciſes ; 
Cat — 15 As to the le objects of 
oſt· office „ &c, none o 


| upon one ſet of | = 


1 17055 N is ike a abſolutely EY 
* 8 upon the landlard, though paid by 
the tena 25 5 is the ſame thing 
to the E. i rmer, rn n | Ys. his rent 8 
immediately t9 his Jandlerd, or to che King 
in taxes; the. latter are firſt carried to_ac- 
þ nt, and the bal 1755 75 N Ad 
always pro one to. what he has alrea 

Pai or tad 1 05 ax. 3 «one le 
ling or pur in e pou , 1.18 } ult the lame 
*9 to the 5 -the lapdlord is the only one 


If he farms his own, "eſtate, he pays it 
1 — . makes no other 2 e 
_ than the mexe trouble of the payment. 75 | 
An immenſe advantage is the amount of 
te tax being fixed : If I buy or inherit an 
eſtate conſiſting of waſte, or poorly culti- 
vated tracts, which let only for an hun- 
256 nds a year, and pay a tax of five 
1 a * fy 2 and if after, by ſpirited 
"exertions, f advance the annual value of 
my eſtate to a thouſand. pounds a year, the 
* 9X: remains Joſt as it Was before no in- 


B 4... .. oa. 


— 


_4# 1. 


r * 174 41 F 5718 7. 4 oe 7 7 
i 1 Eng! writer ave pleaded fur 
+ ew lt 2 e d eee 

might be perhaps a good meaſure” if there 
was an abſolute certainty of its then remain 
ing uncharigeable for dt leaſt a century — 


* 


but as we cannot have ſuch certainty, 
muſt eſteem it a moſt dangerous idea; for 
if the tax was by a general new aſſeſſment 2 
made an equal and fair ont, then there 
would not be the fame reaſon ag at preſent 
for oppoſing alterations: A tax of fo much 
in the pound, varying according to 7 — 
would be at once a tythe, and” the m 
pernicious ſyſtem that could be e, 
*becaufe an improver would be TAXED" IN - 
PROPORTION: TO HIS IMPROVEMENTS, 
Let therefore the tax remain up Jon "its *pre- 
ſent footing t” it is now perfectly innocent, 
if altered, dye know thr where” "te Men 
Bous N oye” ON PART anden 
4 pM 4 5 2 491 44 An a. 
e * . 1 4 Te * 22 5 $4, 4 STR. 
g . y Yar 
7 & © one 8 this/is 4+ 905 | 4 | 
buchse which ariſnes are it the 
fame; but the officers lay vm] de AM een th 
individuals; but then the unt ore at what vent a 


farm is let before t raiſe perſon beta 
the erſon ſo ge 1 Pere other Whew 


— 


* 
. 2 


in the 'pariſh i is not e taxed, hieb 5 W ith 
| Iterationz in the aſſeſſment * . 


A e ns little — — to ane“ 2 
| culture of the — pos is its being laid abſo- 
Iutély r The aſſeſſors caunot tax 
die hndlerd . ny ſuppoſed or viſible value: 
if a farm is ever 22 uUPPor 85 ever | 
ſo many eattle, it is nothing! te ie 
heitan tax the rent only: and if the land- 
lord farms it himſelf, he can only be taxed 
according to the rent tlie laſt time the farm 
__-was let, though an hundred TE 
and would at preſent let for qusdruple che 
ſum; if the ol rent cannot be diſcovered, 
the old aſſeſſment i s eontinued, -without en- 
. what foundation it was formed. 
From this ſlighe review of the land-tax | 
Migland, it appears. to beind' bürthen n 
rien tare d New of tawing land 
_ - couk#have been invented that would-injure 
ae eee 09010 e deute, 
5 eie nge {6 with the anal me 
2 1 ly on che Cons; ant | 
prove's birthen to —_— proportior 
their weight: They ſt of the 
rate, or the ſums "Pop for the — of 
- the chargeable poor i The church ——— for 
Keeping in repair che pariſh church: The 
highway rate raiſed by the ſurveyors for 
, " UiSropair of the roads. The latter is mot 
feral} us the ſtatute duty of ſix days 
Work with their (690; Is ron _ 


(wy. 


than ſufficient ; and, in o caſe, hy, a of 


parliament, more than a rate of; lix-pence 


in the pound of rent can be laid in aid of 


the duty: this is the only reſemblance we 


have in England of the Corvees of Lare 


and the monſtrous, perſonal ſervice. 


ſo deſtructive to the agriculture. of ——.— | 


and Poland. The amount in England 
cannot be called burthenſome; ſince the 


ſix days work are performed only at a lei- 
ſure time of the year, and may he generallß 


compounded for at a ah Pant of at 
real values be; 
Wich the poor' 's ; rate "there: is uſually a 


a 


fam: other ſmall taxes thrown together, 


ſuch as the conſtable's expences, which 
however are trivial, and the county rate, 
being a county expence for certain bridge 
and other general expences which concern 
the county at large; when divided among 
all the pariſhes it is a very ſmall amount. 
The poor's tax, with theſe additions, in- 
eluding the church rate, are uſnally all 
thrown together, and raiſed by a ſingle rate, 


in which every occupier of 9 — $42 houſes 
t. The 


are charged in proportion to his ren 

average of them in my Northern. Tour, 
came only to 15. 1 d. in the 
and in the Eaſtern Tour to 2 4. 8 4; aver- 
* Is T6500 Nor in OE 


- turing), | 


7 Tt 1 
turing and many ocher particular. place 


riſe much higher. 1 e MA e HAKE: . 
be Phe reader will obſerve that this tax is 
| entirely regulated by the rent of the land, 

hich is a circuniſtance that e the 
burthen comparatively light: If a man 
Hires an hundred acres" of land for thi 
a year, during a leaſe of forty 
| rs, and improvement raiſes the 
= to the he Sens en of an hundred 
Pounds, ſtill he can be rated only at thirty 
pounds à year, as the value or goodneſs of 
the land, and the largeneſs of the farmer's 
ſtock have nothitg-to do in the account ; 
be is not to be taxed for them, but _ 
In proportion to his ven. 
Another obſervation I ſhouid make is, | 
that in pariſhes where the vates run very 
High, as in ſore they orgy , 6, and 
even x05, in the pound, in ſuch, the tax 
is in fact on therlandlord;” for no tenant. 
will Hite! land in any pariſh without firſt 
enqufeing what the rates are; and when he 
Nad them ſo high, will give a 2 
in; proportlom to ſuch certain if 
the rates were to be! lowered: from» 10. to 
1 Fe in che pound; che landlordt at the ex- 

atidn of his leaſes would be able to add 
g the pound to cdhls rents. 
pon the whole, though bee gener. 
bee, a direct burthen on the the farmers, 


i 


{( 22 } 
yet the amount not being a matter of great 
conſideration, and being laid only on the 
certain rent, it is not in any reſpect 3 be 
conſidered as checking the progreſs and 
improvement of agriculture: the diſputes, 15 
litigations and lawſuits, which ariſe from 
the quarrels between farmers on ſome being 
rated higher or lower than others, and be- 
_ tween pariſhes concerning the ſettlement. 
of their poor, are in ſome inſtances a 
greater abuſe and burthen than the total 
of what they pay regularly in rates. This 
is an abuſe of freedom, and rather marks 
the lightneſs of the burthens laid vu our 
Farmers, than their weiggt. 

The tax upon windows bears not Pentt- | 
cularly upon agriculture; the farmer pays 
ſomething annually for each window in his 
houſe, proportioned to the total number, 
it is a regular tax, and too inconſiderable 
to be eſteemed a burthen, nz it has 
no ill conſequences on our | huſbandry. 
Were it however, as ſome authors have ad- 
viſed, to be the only tax, by its abſorbing 
all others, it would be a deadly burthen to 
the whole kingdom; fince no man ſhould 
pay to the amount of all taxes in proportion 
as he poſſeſſes, but in proportion as he con- 
fumes; 3 but of this more hereafter. A 8 | 

The two great branches of Engh 72 N 
taxes are] the exciſes and the as Fe 

| hd 


— > 


#3 5 


their being burthenſome to AEriculture N 


depends entirely on what objects they 
are laid, and to what extent they are 
carried; but in general 1 ſhall remark, 
that they are much leſs detrimental than 
commonly imagined. Cuſtoms on the ex- 


portation of corn would be ruinous to 


agriculture: exeiſes on wool" and leather 


to ſuch an amount as to leſſen the con- 


ſumption and ſink the price in the hands 
of the farmer, would be evidently miſ- 


chie vous: ſuch exciſes upon malt as would 
leſſen the conſumption of beer, and at the 


ſame time cuſtoms on the export of barley, 
would greatly hurt the culture of that crop: 


exciſes laid on butchers for all the beaſts 
they killed, to ſuch a height as to leſſen 
the conſumption of meat, 80 have the 
ſame effect; - but theſe are caſes of which 
we have no inſtances in England: our 
cuſtoms and exciſes are not prejudicial to 
our huſbandry but in very few caſes, the 


prohibition which is only another word, 


for a very high cuſtom on the export of 


' wool, and raw leather, are certainly heavy 


burthens laid on agriculture in favour” of 
manufactures, the proof of which, is the 


price of wool in England having fallen 


. . half ſince that policy was embraced, which 
has been a tax of near two ſhillinge in the 


ed l on VIE; not that I would 
Fo - venture 


— 
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venture io plead in farour of — | 
tion of -wook raw I ſhall only refer the 
reader to the e of Mr. Smith, in 
| his Memoirs of Moul, wh 2 he wall, find | 
many extreme curious facts. ee 
wool and the woollen manufacture. 
That cuſtoms and exciſes do not injure in | 
the leaſt the agriculture of Britain, we have = 
the cleareſt proof, in their not lowering: the 

ices of any of the. farmer's commodities, 
— &. excepted, as above;) while 
leave them at the price they found or raiſe 
them, certainly the farmer cannot be injured; 
When they are carried too far they leſſen 
conſumption, which in ęvery circumſtance 
is the great wound the farmer has moſt to 


fear, becauſe; bis prices from that moment 


Will fall; but in England the conſumption 
of every commodity has increaſed under 
every burthen that has been laid on it: 
this. has been uniformly the caſe with malt; 
nor have we an iuſtance of either exciſes or 
cuſtoms leſſening the conſumption; and 
xequently the price of the 1 8 pro- 
L The. excellence of this ſpecies f 
taxation has been very ably explained by 
| ſeveral writers, who have mewn 1 — by the 


tax being blended with the price, the pur- 


chaſer does not feel its weight, and ne ba 
pays the tar but when he is/heft-able*to 
pay i ity Ca is at the ee hs e the 


purc 


_ . carried” to a much 


— = 
I all che taxes of Englan wers 
conſolidated into his general branch or. 
conſumption, our ſyſtem would be ftill more 


1 As to their raiſing prices, it is 
as I could eaſily few an NN eee 


clafv's in the ſtate. | 
From this review of the. of: tizas 
tick in Beads; is car that the ag: 
culture of the kingdom eannot ſuffer | 
Part of it, without the ameumt being 
greater height; bit 
| hitherto we have ſeen nothing like even 
the proſpect of miſchief to our hufbandry 
| baton e Fon ge This muſt ariſe in 
a great meaſure from their not being laid 
on improvements from theit being per- 
. manent and not varying from the alleſ< 


beyond! the mete lite of fraud againſt the 
tax from their deing no reſpectots of 


| perſons, deafing equally with the duke and 
F r e DOG; eee OT; B N ier 
12 ; #5 3 ven 
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- wrought f in England have been almoſt 

* . to the cuſtom of granting 
leaſes: 
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- uſual to give them. agriculture, vet £04 


inconſiſtent with an occupation without a 
leaſe, . -A farmer hires a rat of and in an . 


4 16 7 5 
leaſes : In thoſe countries where it ig un- 


tinues much inferiqr 40 What ye. find 3 


where they; are uſual, nor can it 


dil this cuſtom is-adppted. If the mode 


and progreſs of country improvements is | 
well @nlidered, they will be found 158 | 


ro ved or ima, 2 he 


e eee to the buildings—digs we 


marle gets the arable lands into good and 
clean order; theſe works take him three 
or four years, during which time he ſacri- 


= his profits in hopes of being well paid. 


Now how can any. perſon poſſibly ſuppoſc 
that ſuch a [ſyſtem vill be . on his 


farms, if he will not or does not grant long 
leaſes? Is it o be expected that a, _— 


will lay a thouſand p pounds out upon im- 
provements. and remain all the time at 
the mercy of his landlord, to be turned 


out of the farm as ſoon as the money is 


expended ? The cafe is fo ſelf-evident that 


the neceſſity muſt be undeniable ; no man 
of common ile 1 . ſuch. n 


A . · ˙» Ct 5 
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Nor is it ſufficient that granting leaſes is 
a common cuſſom, they muſt be ſo guarded 
by the laws as to give the tenant the moſt 
perfect ſecurity; ke muſt be ſure of his 
term, and alſo firs of being ſafe againſt 
any "Ml deſigning, denn pe or infidicus 
attaclts of a wealthy la An be "as. 
 indopthdent while he adheres te che con 
readis of die lenſe 26 the Tardiord is of 
mi; alb this is the eaſe * the ma- 
jofity of Bagh/b farmers, It is thus, {there 
are many tracts of countty” in "which 
landlords will not graut ſafes, - büt then 
one of two circumſtances "mult ' exiſt; 

either the land is of ſuch a nature 


E. e 61 
are granted, in others "they'a 
ranties 
others, ' the: ale of the eſtate wcates tie 
leaſe: Theſe ate al radical evils which 
maſt be _ or [i fy eum fever 
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Tuns is 2 greateſt bine that yet ay 
mains on the agriculture of this king- 
dom; and if it was univerſally taken ' in 
kind, would be ſufficient to damp all ideas 
of improvement. Fortunately, the ſpirit of 
our clergy is too liberal in general to live 
in ſuch a ſtate of warfare With their pa- 
as, as. pretty generally is the caſe 
| where they ſubmit. 0 trouble of 7 
ing for the ſake of the additional profit. 
In many Pariſhes however, the .tythes 
are gathered, and in them I will venture to 
pronounce ng correct or. ſpirited huſbandry. | 
will ever be met with: and I may further 
remark, that in the extenſive journies 1 
have made the ugh this kingdom for the 
purpoſe of examining / its rieulture,” 
| have never męt with conſiders improve- 
ments where the tythe was taken in 1 dg; 
and a very little calculation would. ew. the 
impoſſibility of it. The re eaſgn, our. huf- | 
bandry has advanced upon dhe whole in 
ſo great a degree, is ſuch a large part of the 
kingdom not being tythed in kind, but a 
compoſition per acre or per pound 2 895 
taken in leu; ; 21. — a conſiderable 


e 


* 
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portion of it being > tythe free, ln 
| every day iner 817 dy. all che new'inclos 
ſtires, The 805 object at preſent of Bri- 
72% cd is to Ja a general e- 
emption from tythe, by: giving the IN ; 


Deity ane in ler. of i . ! 
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| Latin inte Gb elpedtable 
e entlemeff, for the pu 
| whos 6 parliament. for an n alege 
it withelaws: a committee Was 
Wing made one in ſevera 
e Tami Able to aſſert that 
Arx 1 ed "compttictidable ; 
tw che! Bac of 
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Fit, A Pound Rate. be antüal va- 
lue of the living fot the laſt ſeyen years: to : 


| the average. t be in future 
ſed by. 2 pouad rate; not by a fixed | 
0 15 dk 45 10 7005 ie Pound)! _ 


quent y 


622) 

quently the value of the living will riſe 
with the riſe of land and fall of money. 

There are-two inſuperable objections to 
chis ſcheme, Firft, The difficulty of gain- 
ing a fair pound- rate is fully equal to that 
of aboliſhing tythes, Three fourths of the 
kingdom have at times litigated their rates 
with a view to honeſt proportions, but in 
vain; and accordingly the inequalities every 
where found, and the enormous fallacies, 
through various reaſons, are ſuch as render 
the plan utterly impractieable. People 
who have long occupied their on lands, 
and are rated according te cheir laſt leaſe, 
though an hundred years old, pay the 
tythe either in kind or to the value; were 
it to be paid by rate they would de ex- 
empted of three fourths of their juſt contri- 
butions, and the burthen full on their 
neighbours, Who already pay as much as 
they _ For inftanee, A. B. C D. and 
E. are the renters in 4 pariſh,” and F. and 
G. farm their own lafrds: the former con- 
tribute to tlie tates Proportionably to their 
rents; hut F. and G. only in Proportion td 
the laſt rental of their lands: For wWunt of 
an explicit deeiſion · vf che value of F. and 
G's lands, they are unjuſtly favoured, a 
the teſt of che pariſh burthened in Pr 
tion; is not this inetjuality fufffcierſt With. 
cut teaſing F. and G. of a great part of their 

255 | . 
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a dire | 
_ tythes, of the taille in France, and all-tazes 


91 ch inging ane c ano 1. 4 | 
[Table to this great | 
common ſenſe, there- 


fore, d dagen a tax er is 


(a) 


tythe,. and throwing the. weight on A, B 8 


C. e, S r 
more t. : 
We more iniquitous ? Secanafy, 


tythes becauſe of the enormous burthen of 


RP be to exebange: it for 


2: The: miſchief gf 


proportional - to products, valuations, or 
rents, is the circumſtance of taxing im- 
ptovemeats : this monſtrous evil you would 
not get rid of, If a wan buys a farm at 


gol. a year, and by excellent management 
improves it highly, and lets it at 0 hi — H 


plained of in various eountries, that groan | 


_ tenant is at onee doubled in the rater 
very exil which: has. ſo often been com» 


Ander canes VAI + with, 


_— or _ 


Poor ten orm 
evil inthe name 


. 


een ſuch ob) 

Seenndly. At. 
rec w by a cn tent; With the double vie 
of giring bim his ſhare of future improver 
F his property from 
al- if! C 3 | ſinking 


I chie 
on was got over, there is another 
great one. Leu want ta be:: eaſed ef 


a payment proportioned to the erop ? How 


been . io pay the 


* 42 1 
daking with theme FORCE but this 


is liable to moß of itho//bbjections- of 'the 
pound-rate. Giwing him his ſhare of 


future improvements, is giving him the 

only thing we want to take away; and if 
the quantity of corn to be paid per acre is 
fixed, then your will throw) a monſtrous 
opprefſion on altthe- kingdom below your 


medium in favour of the part that is above 
4 dne an 


it; which maſt appear to every 
c inſurmountable ob jection 3 ein ok 7 
T; Birdy, It has hole: propo fed that the 
compoſition for 'tythes Keulgehe fixed at 
ſo much in the pound rent, throughout the 
5 kingdom. This would obviate the objec - 
tion from the fall of money, but it is open 
to that of the ſecond propoſition; and it 
is alſo open to another, which is the. diffi- 
culty of neee to lands long end 


by -their-owners,” 7 7 7h 3 
5 Ararat It is propoſed to give a — — 
1pon the whole, is that 


1 idea which appears to: me open to the feweſt 
objections: It provides for the clergy inf 


: mien upon 


principles than any other mode whatever, 
0 laſomuch that (which is an object, in the 
great work of changing tythes, of vaſt 
importance) the clergy: themſelves would 
8 agree to the ſcheme upon this 
oting, It ſecures them not only from 
l E 5d | 1 ö 


— 


ere fiveinble mich libel - 


( 8 * 
fuſfering by by a fill-in the value of money; 


but alſo gives them a property which will 
"rife bree ebe to that fall. It is not 
pen toi a fi bjection upon the account 
e fair” poun . valuations of rent, or ö 
y ſuch ſources of knavery. It is the 


Lane to the whole. kingdom; you will not 


eſs one part of it in favour of another, 


It is but one account; the moment it is 


fixed there is for ever an end of ſquabbles. | 
_ withthe-clergy;” whereas many of the. other 
fchemes would perpetuate Wow. as much 
a8 tythes in kind 

That there are objections to this zn is 
Certain, and ſome that are very weighty; Me 
but I think the whole affair avaſt d J 
on overcoming - theſe - objections; If; you 


b candot do that the buſineſs is impraQticable. 


owever, I have yet heard none that are 


inſuperable. An act might direct that the 


land- owners of every pariſh: ſhould" chuſe 


one commiſſioner of allotment, and the 


rector or tythe- Owner another, which two 
to chuſe à third and theſe three commiſ- 


floners to be iirreſted with thoſe abſolute 
emma commiſſions of inclo- 


ſire} they ſhould be tied down by the act 


to aſeertain the average value of the living 
for the laſt ſeven years, including all tythes 
greut and ſmall, and to aſſign, as near as 
— * ne Pee r of land 
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ſufficient to yield a rent equal to, fuck aver- 


age value. This would g are en 
in the uſual, " od | 


50 0 not — been met —— _ opere 
come in incloſures 1 eee 
plexity of intereſts, no diffiqulty of arrang- 
ing lands — no more important intereſts 9 
be ſettled in one caſe than in the other; hy 
not ther are, proceed on a ſyſtem which is 
ut daily in execution in one part of the 
Bags dom or other? I ſpeak this under the 
ſuppoſition chat the lands aligned: | 

of _— were neceſſarily ton be an ape 

around the Parſonage; if. contigui Nee 
not inſiſted upon, all » Qfficulucs | vou 


1 ele 4 : 224d: 
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which are ——_ 100 Numerous = exten; 
| five, This may be an impropriety, but are 
improprieties to weigh dowa, ſuch amazing 
benefits as would reſult, from 3 abolitian 
of tythe? Adding to the incenvenience, 
Whew n alis Loa 476 to t 
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all theſe caſes, the public ſuffers from the 
preſetit incumbent preferring a preſent ad- 
vantage of à fine to an annual one in rent; 
rents therefore are not raiſed, and wherever 
that is the caſe, all the world knows the 
public ſuffers from the bad huſbandry ex- 
erciſed on ſuch lands. It is the fame with 
truſtees for hoff pitals, &c. who never attend 
to the benefit of the eſtates in the manner 
they do to their o-wlr. But in all theſe 
Caſes, the rector of a pat iſh could be put 
on a par with Other private gentlemen, hav- 
ing the ſame intereſts, and from the ſitua- 
on of the land around His manſion, the 
ſame indutement to improve for profit and 

err But this rea ſoning is upon the 
poſition that there were any ſolid: ue 

— 5 to the ſcheme, without attending to 
the advantages; reflect on the evil you get 
rid of—refle& on the miſchief of tythes to 
your eſtates— reflect on the improvement. 
made in land tythe free, which can only be 
made in them reflect on the riſe of your. 
Tents following ſuch a plan reflect on the 
ſolid improvement which would reſult from 
it to the agriculture of the Whole kingdom; 
and then determine if both public a and pri- 
vate interefts do not ſtrongly unite to pro- 
mote the execution of this plan, the" only 
one by which this enormous tax, MUL 
TIPLIABLE ON ALL” " EMPROYEMENTS) 
can ever be aboliſhed, at nan 
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FRO reading freeral, F Finch puthors 
on rural 22 dy, Lapprehe nd 
farmers lie under a very Sa derable an 
Irregular burthen in the ſeryices performed 
25 cheir landlords, ſeigneurs w towns, &e 
and theſe appear to be of an extenſive na- 
ture—at all ſeaſons of the year — and no 
equivalent or pay returned for them. 
this we have no other. traces in Englam, 7 
"Except, ſuch articles as are menen in- 
ſerted in leaſes, ſuch as FAITE of; fi u; 
timber, and other materials a f buildin 
but theſe are always ſpe 9 0 Ng rity | 
_ engaped in, and a; 0 Nh Tha 
not exceed a certain number of pa 3 4 
It can in no caſe be eſteemed a burthen; 
the exemption from ſuch evils as the French 
writers cette mull be « 
valuable | % enim "IOC 
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of our taxation the length of our leaſes 
our freedom from peſdnal ſervice — all 


theſe would in vain j ed, their 
ence; if, ce 
reigners were alldwed, in the markets of 
Britain, to rival our on farmers, of if | 
prchibitory laws oür proJuds were kept at 
1 low'; Tice; ev _ ther advantap e und 
Given Would not make amends 17 Rich 
| Hencies. It is in vain 1 t an Hun- n 
dred encourag ements urge the 12 Fe to. | 
# =o crops, if when be "hag gain 3 
fem e cannot find a read market and 
ſufficient price. 1 have, in feveraf other 
publzeations, explained 'myfelf ſo full 
upon this head, Hae at preſeht I have onh 
to' wake a few obere tere : "which are 
effential to a clear idea of the . 
which aut ee upon us, po 
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8 0 - bounty uſed bo thnn- 2 
bo; writers, is the 1 imagination that 45 e Dutch jour 
corn by means of that pr 1, and ell it 
with profit ;—Which is much ſuch an objection as 
was made to Governor Prunm s bilh, that the bounty 
would be paid to pretended e who would 


carry their corn 9 Holland and ſhip it back 
again. But the Gllen table 6 he expences will 
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The firſt great fixp-was. to a t 
foreign countries, ſunleſo 


when the price at home was very highs 


this important object preceded anather ot 
equal conlequence,, the granting 4 bounty 
on the exportation. hen not ęexeeeding 

certain prices. This was one X. 
remarkable ſtrokes of policy, and 


contrary to the general ideas of a Eurepe, 
| of any oat ever were carried inta execution. 


The 


dhe 1 — * intereſt. of che kingdom, 
return for the great exertion they had: made 
to plage the crown on the head of Ring 
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the meaſure was to raiſe it. It has, her- 
ever, been attended wich the direct contrary, 
effect, it has Gank-it conſiderably; $: 222 
not ſufficiently, underſtood by many perſons 
who do not take into their account the f ll 
in the value of money, and conſequent. riſe; 
in the price of all commodities, corn ex- 
cepted ; if this is calculated, the fall in the 
price of wheat will be found very conſider- 
able *. This fall has not been owing to 
improvements in agriculture, ſince they 
would have operated equally in lowering 
the price of meat and other products of the 
farmers, which has been far enough from 1 
the caſe. Here, therefore, remains the 
Paradox, how ea meaſure, which has funk 
the price of corn, can have encouraged 5 
agriculture? e onety 176 Ne 
It has certainly given a greater ability 
to prices, which is an object of conſe- 
quence: It is not the farmer's intereſt to 
have corn three pounds a quarter one year, 
and five and twenty ſhillings the next. 
Tears in which the price is 1 tows -Are 
the farmers great enemies; in the ſixteen 
years, from 1741 to 1 the erops of 
corn, in this iſland, were ſo,uncommonly 
raue that the, ee have ons 
„„ eech out Jud 5 
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In "ay Heniy of a nes Ehen & Corn, 
1770, p. 11, | have theyn thi Kiage © 


ld low as to have utterly ds eb 


vation, had not remarkably briſk expor- 
tation carried off immenſe quantities; and 


kept the farmers! from” throwing their 
wheat to their hops,—Now' had” not the 


bounty effected this, the farmers would 
not have ſown wheat, and then ſucceſſive 
years would have riſen" ſo high in price, a8 
to have raiſed the general average of the pe- 


riod much oe than OE the- 258 | 


took place. eee - If 
In eramining the prices before the 
hibition of the import of foreign corn, a8 
given in our only record, the Windſor 
Table, we do not ſee the real prices, tho? 


_6f corn in that market, which is neceſſarily 
affected by all the markets around, and by 


that of London in particular, with which 


it communicates by water. Now if the 


French or Dutch poured in great quantities 


of corn, it neeeſſarily ſunk the price of our 
own, and probably gave our farmers a low 
rate When they ought to have had an high 


£7 one: This operation neceſſarily” gave a 
degree of equality to the prices before that 


period, which was totally artificial, and not 


owing to encouragement of our on cul- 


ture, but the direct contrary. Yet with all 


this miſchief to our huſbandry, the ſyſtem 
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Let; prices was motwichä ding 
much greater than i has been ſinee. A 


when the writers againft the bounty ſpeak 


of the che of corn at former per oda. 
are ſpeaking of the 
cheapneſs of French en ns much as of 


they forget that 


Eile, ſince the cheapneſa they: Alter 
ſtate was effected by importation- 'T 


Was particularly the caſe. through e 


of James I. uM 
The prices Kube that Period, aue teal _ 


WE) of our ' own: corn, unaffected by 0— 
reign imports, and . e the | 


uus degree of cheapne :: 


The cheapveſs brought on by this bus 
ſure has indeed in one period heen ſo test, 
that 1 do not think our agrieulture cou 
have ſupported it, and eontined flour. . 
ing, unleſs the crops had, at the famettime, 
— very abundant. From the year 27360 
to 1756, corn was ſo amatingly cheap M 


England, that this "nation ought net Wh | 


with ever to ſee ſuch another period: D 
ing the whole of it complaints were inet. 


of the decay and ruin of 
have a liſt of above one hundred dad fa Si 
publicationg- at L | r 


pointing out or complaining 
ol che woollen and” ather fabrird; If thoſe 


POS: bad any n- {which 1 


admit 
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ſant, through every part of the | 2 0 
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admit 18 by no means cleat) it certainly was 
owitg to this prodigious' cheapneſs' of pro- 
viſions; 3 in all countries is ſuch an 
| ehcouraget bf. {dlenefs,” that no manufac- 
tires 2af Aovrith wnder it. From 1741 to 
| Vip the average price of wheat at the 
dr market 43h 25. $4. a buſhel, of 5 
L. g's. 4%, per quarter, which is 2.5, 4 
25 Buſhal; or 1. 0s: 6d. per quarter 
Whichefer mitafiire; and average quality. 
It was: impoſſible the farmers" rage be {e 
_ wealthy 46 they ought, or even in tolerable 
 cireuiriſtarices, with wheat at ſuch a price; 
and from * e beft information 1 have 
been able to gain, I have reaſon to believe N 
chat eur huſbandry, in the cheap period 
from 173 &' to 175 55, made ſcarcely Any 
Sdvance ;-T know "this was not the caſe in 
Norfolk, but {ks Provenients there were 
forced oy we Hords,. who. built, in- 
cloſed; and Wald. at their own expence, 
and then let the land at a fourth of the 
rent it carries at Wed iner 1756, that 
is with a comparative h h price. of corn, 
the tenants haye done the whole, and 
ge more money in n fixteen years than 
they did before in fix and forty. 

That the, ſyſtem of exporting with A 
bounty has been of infinite national im- 
ance, cannot be doubted: Betw 

1730 and 3755, the quantity . of. ca 
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exported brought in many millions of mo- 
ney to this Kingdom, and employed a great 
quantity of ſhipping, yet the price was 
very low at home through the whole 
period; to what purpoſe ſhould we have 
kept that corn, and loſt that wealth, unleſs 
to ſink the price, in certain years, ſo low 
as to ſtop the plough, and conſequently 
occaſion ſuccefſive ſcarcities. The uniform 
experience of all nations proves that where 
the exportation of corn is prohibited, there 
the price in abundant years falls ſo low that 
the plough yields no profit to the farmer— 
it is abandoned, and the lands lie unculti- 
vated—ſcarcity, and even famine, are then 
never far off. It is not a ſatisfaction to the 
farmer to tell him, that the immenſe rates 
of certain years render the general. average 
as high or higher than in other countries : 
this is no conſolation to a man who has 
been abſolutely ruined by the low prices of 
three or four ſucceſſive years. His money, 
ſock, and farm are gone, nor can he enter 
into buſineſs again when the high Prices 
come. To have embraced a ix ſtem. 
directly oppoſite to ſuch a Pernicious one, 
muſt be eſteemed a ne 8 8 7 in this: 
Feen, 17 ; SOT, ff 
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It is, here ngceſſury to offer a few re- 


marks on the fyſtem which our legiſlature 


ſince that period, an almoſt new one has 


been adopted. Ia 175% and 1758, the 


Price arqſe conſiderably, and exportation 
Wag prqhibited. In the fix ſucceſſive years 


the export continued. But from the year 
1795, to the preſent time, we have had 


_ a, perpetual ſhifting, policy, in which no- 


thing has been permanent: no, regular 
which export ſhould be allowed or 

bited; every year has produced 

rary Act. ſuſpending the operation of thoſe 


laws which, had, proved of -Juch excellent 
utility. The legiſlature, bad | almoſt, con- 


Dany ea: driven inte fuch /a,, pernicious 
lylkem by the xiots and complaints of che 


Dand by the focliſh petitions of ignorant 


manufackuring por, and the London mob 


e 0) Aogas vB, - 
. J. ; $1 4 . 


- WP reviewing. this perigd of ſixteen. 
years, from 1757 to 1772, both ingluſive, 
it is remarkable to find that the average of 
the beſt wheat at Windſor has been only Fo. 


64. a buſhel,” or 2 J. 45. a quarter; which, 


for the average quality and Winchefter mea- 
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ſure, is only 45. 4d. a buſhel, or 17. 14s. 
8 d. a quarter. Now that this has not, 
upon the whole, been an high price, can- 
not for a moment be doubted. - From 
1697 to 1714, throwing ont two years in 
which the . export was prohibited, the re- 
mainder being alſo a period of ſixteen years, 
through the whole. of which exportation 
th the bounty went on, the average price, 
in the ſame Windſor market, was 2. 5 . 
conſequently the laſt period of fi Ixteen 
years, ending 177, was cheaper by 10 d. 
à quarter than the other, during which the 
bounty was paid! But ſo far from the 
bounty being paid through this, that it has 
been ſuſpended during ten of the ſixteen 
years, and export itſelf prohibited during 
more than half the period. This is ſuch 
an amazing change, of policy, that no 
fagacity can diſcover any other reaſons f 

it. than the tranſitory impulſe, of riots. and 
complaints. 

But let me farther png = that the late 
period, which is to be called dear, only on 
compariſon with the ſixteen preceding years, 

ened with the war, which, during nine 
years, added fuch an Amazing maſs of bul- 
lion and paper to our circulation, and 
which has, to the preſent time, been every 
day jnereaſing rather than diminiſhing, by 


den in the Kale and by a moſt 
112 | EE, enlarged | 
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enlarged. and: flouriſhing: commerce—that it 
would have been a moſt aſtoniſhing: phe- 
nomenon in politics, had not the price of 
all forts. of commodities tiſen. An increaſe 
of national debt of ſeventy millions, with Fo 
the regular circulation of the intereſt the 
expenditure, during the war, from twelve 
to twenty millions a year — and the money 
brought into the nation the laſt years of 
the war by a commerce which never was 
equalled -a great increaſe of taxes and 4 
ſtill greater of paper currency of all forts, 
could not fail of having that effect. 

But let any perſon reſtect on the: Raver 
all prices you the laft ſixteen years; 
let them name one article, in the com- 
mon courſe of purchaſe and ſale, which 
has not been conſiderably advanced. All 
the parts of dreſs, as cloth, linen, ſilk, 
lace, leather, ornaments, &c. The whole 
of furniture; your pictures, glaſſes, hang- 
ings, carpets, ſopha's, chairs, tables. Your 
equipage, from the gilded chariot at St. 
James's, to the one horſe chaiſe at Whites, 
chapel,” All thoſe articles of food which 
are beyond the purſes of the poor, the 
whole train of delicacies. Tour pleaſures, 
your diverſions, your education, and your 
ſtudy. Throughout all chis liſt; and that 
it might be much lengthened every one 


wm _ can: you” name 4 v angle article 
D736: the 
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the price whereof. is not greatly raiſed ? 
We ſee, 3 by this general riſe, 
that the cauſes, I juſt mentioned, have 
taken their natural effect, by raiſing every 


thing; and it remains to be ſhewn, that 
wheat ought to riſe . other things. 


Two words will diſpatch this argument; 
if the producer of one commodity is pro- 
ſcribed from ſo general an advantage, while, 

in every branch of his conſumption, he 
pays amply to every one elſe—While his 
rent, his labour, his rates, his tythe com- 
poſition, his wear and tear, and manufac- 
tures, all riſe in price upon him, how 1s 
he to carry on his eulture? He muſt be 

inevitably ruined. On the contrary, he 


ought to receive equal encouragement with _ 
any other claſs, for exactly in proportion to 


his encouragement will be the ſpirit; and 


extent of his culture and improvements. 


Yet, in direct oppoſition to ſuch ideas, do 
we every day hear complaints of the high 


prices of proviſions, with inflammatory 


publications, deſigned to ſhew the too great 
profits of our farmers, and attributing ſuch 


Prices to falſe cauſes—theſe are vulgar 


complaints, common in all ages and all 
places. The capital of the kingdom even 
petitioned parliament, laſt ſeſſions, to give 
a bounty on the importation of wheat, and 
actually OY one . Let us ſuppoſe 

3 E — 
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the Houſe of nn had adopted the 
idea, and offered a bounty ſufficierit to have 
— in nee e of 1 | 


3 


tay 85 ehe Was OT 
what it ought to be. The import, we may 
ſuppoſe, lowers it conſiderably ; this is the 
object defired—but how are the farmers to 
fare ? if proportion demands 75. a buſſiel, 
what is he to do with only 47. What 
ſpirit will there be in his culture? What 
encouragement to raiſe corn? Thus you 
lay a very heavy tax (for nothing elſe 

would do in a time of ſuch general ſcarei- 
ty) which in the expenditure is to be 
ruinous to the farmers, in order that corn 
may be cheap! What a heap of abſurdity 
and contradiction is ſuch a ſyſtem ! Might 
you not as well cut the manufacturers looms 
in pieces, and ſet fire to their warehouſes in 
order to lower the price of cloth? Would 
not any perſon 1 that ſuch" ideas 
were found in ſome filly pamphlet, inſtead 
of @' petition from a great city to a Britiſb 
Houſe of Commons? From all this we 
may determine; tat bur former ſyſtem of 
corn law was à great encouragement! to 
our agriculture, and ſince thoſe laws were 
reverſed, the general riſe of prices has 
operated a ſucceeding good effect. 


* , 
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The act ich paſſed, at, feffions 
and which was brought in by Gover- 
nor Ponal, has remedied ſome of the 
evils which flowed from the variable ſhift- 
ing. policy that had for ſome years been 
our diſgrace ; yet was that bill founded on 
radical miſtakes, ſince the principles of it 
ſuppoſed that lower export prices ought. to 
be fixed at preſent than in 1689, inſtead of 
which they ought to be bigher :\ And the 
only principle upon which an alteration of 
the prices could be juſtly. effected, was 
_ proving that corn, in the preſent period, 
-ought to be conſiderably cheaper than it 
was in the latter part of the preceding cen- 
tury which aſſertion, to be rendered con- 
ſiſtent, muſt be followed by another, that 
the farmers of this kingdom pay much lower 
rents than they did; have their labour, 
implements, furniture, and manufactures 
at lower prices, and pay much ſmaller ſums 
in poor rates, at preſent, than an hundred 
years ago. What conliſteney there can be 
in adopting the principle that prices ought 
to fall, and making it the corner ſtone of 
a permanent law, I cannot underſtand... I 
do not think that a beneficial ſyſtem, which 
had ad the telt kat e yeurs experience, 
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Mould, in its Principles, be overturned. 
The act of 1689, declares corn, at that 
period, to be 200 cheap, and therefore, gave a 
bounty at certain prices: Corn is now 
much cheaper, and you declare that it is 


tao dear, by lowering. the bounty rates: In 


a word, the ideas, which were our guide 


in 1689, were eſſentially different from 

58 which influence our e at pro 
nt, * ph . | 

In anſrwrer to this, 1 have not 1 any 
ſatisfactory motives; it is all thrown on the 


diſcontents of the mob, and the complaints 


of rioters, who inſiſt on wheat being cheap, 
that they may afford dear ſugar, tea, brandy, 


and ſtrong beer; and be able to conſume 
four times as much of thoſe commodities, 


mi; their more frugal anceſtors did. 


As I have declared my opinion of the 
new act thus far, I ſhall, on the other 
hand, readily admit, that if the compariſon 


is not to be drawn with the old e 
but with the abominable ſyſtem that has 
diſgraced us ſince 1765, Mr. Poumnal's act 
has great merit. Firft, It is a permanent 


law, which ſingle circumſtance” remedies 


abundance of evils that have perplexed us. 
Second, It preſerves the bounty when corn 


0 very cheap, the very idea of which we 
were in danger of loſing. Third,” It gives 


| the» bo bount ty whenever ex 2 goes on, 
„ 5 | which 
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which is a plan equally well adapted to a 


conſtant encouragement both of huſbandry 


and navigation, and the only means of 


regaining our loft corn trade. Fourth, The 
proviſions relative to importation are well 
imagined, to keep up a ?rade in corn when 
not wanted for conſumption, and obviate 


the old objection to our laws, that ſhip ping 
in foreign countries could not be ſafely dane wh 


when it was an uncertainty whether the 


price in England would allow importation, 


Upon the whole, the act has great merit, 


and will do more good than any other new 
meaſure could have done: and I muſt fay, 
that the father of it merits the thanks of every 


one, as a member who ſacrifices his time 
and attention to objects of public import- 


ance. I have the pleaſure of knowing, 


from his converſation, that His ideas are 
perfectly judicious on this point, and that 


he neceſſarily framed the bill, from a prac- 
tical e of what would ſucceed *, 5 


VARIATION OF PRODUCTS.” | 


It is amuſing to reflect to what a variety 
of cauſes the riſe of prices has been at- 
tributed monopoly of farms incloſures 


J —jobbers—the bounty —horſes— dogs, and 
al Te of. ea webe. BITE: had 
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judgment enough to reject theſe idle cauſes, | 


and acknowledge that there has been a re 
ſcarcity owing to bad ſeaſons. A late very 
ingenious author * ſays, that there has been 
a failure of crops in general for five years 
paſt; and Meſſ. Smyth and Farrer at the 
bar of the houſe of commons, talked the 
ſame language. I cannot, from the moſt 
attentive reflection, allow theſe remarks to 
be juſt: the average V indſor price of ſix 
years ending 1772 incluſive, was 21. 35. 


d. a quarter, which is, average quality 


and Wincheſter meaſure,” only 11. 145. 5 d. 
Does ſuch a price mark any real ſcarcity ? ? 
Compare this price with preceding periods 
—reflect that it is at a time when all ſorts 
col prices are riſing, owing to the cheapneſs 
of money, and then tell me if it is poſſible 
that wheat ſhould have ſtood at ſuch a 
rate, had there been ors! ſucceſſive bad, or 
even indifferent crops !! A ſmall defi- 
ciency in the markets has always been ob- 
ſerved to raiſe the price beyond the pro- 
portion of ſuch Te under which 
circumſtance, a bad crop at a time when 


every thing is riſing in price from the plenty 


of money, muſt appear to have a prodigious 
mn HOYT La hong ons yy be the 3 
BE {> + 74 3 Ines Sas 
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En uiry into ſize of farms and price of pr ouifiont, 
p. 51. . | | 
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of five or ſix bad crops; cauſing a ſcarcity, 
vrhile the cheapneſs of money, increaſe of 
conſumption, waſte, luxury, &c. all con- 
ſpire to raiſe the price even of good ones ? 
Surely an enormous rate muſt be the con- 
ſequence; ſo that thoſe who attribute the 
ideal ſcareity to bad years, but deceive the 
people, as there probably will never be 
better years. It is idle to flatter them in 
this manner; in my own opinion, the 
crops for five years paſt have heen not bad, 
at leaſt ; conſequently there is no reaſon to 
expect corn lower; — an hundred argu- 
ments might be brought to prove that it 
is not high: To raiſe wheat to 1 J. 145. 
54. muſt ſo many. chimerical reaſons be 
brought! Surely parliament was not very 
attentive, when ſhe appointed committees 
to enquire into the cauſes of wheat getting 
to ſo 41gb a price! 
As 'to good arid. bad crops in general, 
very little dependence i is to be placed in the 
accounts received or given by millers, meal- 
men, factors, and ſuch people, vho depend 
ſo much on private intelligence, that they 
are ever apt to ſuppoſe the language of their 
intereſted — that of the kingdom, s 
which is generally a very great error. But 
five bad crops in ſucceſſion, when agrigul- 
ture is highly encouraged ! Very ſuſpicious 
ſuch ideas—1 do not believe ſuch a thing 
happens 
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happens in two centuries.” Nor do 1 think 
it eaſy to declare what ſeaſon, wet or dry, 
beſt ſuits the production of corn in Eng- 
land; the ſoil is ſo various, ſuch tracts of 
ſand, ſandy loams, gravels, chalks, and 
other ſoils, to which a wet year is as ſuit- 
able as a dry one to clays. So many tracts 
of clay and wet loams, to which a dry year 
is as ſuitable as a wet one to Rad od 
the whole, I am clear that attributing the 
late prices of wheat {ow I might ſay with 
more propriety than ig to bad ſeaſons, 
is more rational than to talk of jobbers and 
poſt horſes, but is very far from W 
the matter into its proper ligt. 
I hape ventured this remark as àn an- 
tidote to melancholy. accounts of another 
bad ſeaſon—and then wei ſhall hear of an- 
other and another—and another—and the 
hand of God ſuppolen to be chaſtiſing us 
mas our ar Juxury „ at en N time that he 
is 


1 


„ 


* Our Bo ah W are ever ee 
againſt luxury, I think with very little reaſon. And 
entirely agree with a writer, who gives his opinion in 
the following paſſage: A clean ſhirt and a laced hat 
are not inconſiſtent with piety and virtue, nor ortolans 
and burgundy: with temperance, nor a feather. bed 
with fortitude, nor a pinch of ſnuff with ſobriety, 
nor a handſome woman with chaſtity, - A man may 
enjoy them all, and yet act up to the dignity; of his 
nature, and conformably to the ee of _— 
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| I N proportion to that eilt in a | contdiry 
which is the reſult not of mines, but. of 
| induſtry, will be the proſperity of agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce: 20 
ee N have been hes to 
Ni 25 $ oY 91 ew 
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and man Neither, on u the other bann. tiles a. 
man's confining himſelf to the uſe of fat bacon, Lare-- 
demonian broth, muddy beer, coarſe woollens,/ a lea- 
ther doublet, a canvas ſhirt, and a thatched hovel 
upon a common, render him the more pious, tem- 
perate, ſober, chaſte, religious and virtuous; for he- 
may confine himſelf to the uſe of all theſe, and yet 
de a moſt ovenly ſinner and beaſtly profligate. And 
it ſeems that the refined debauchee is the moſt eligible- 
character of the two. A Vindication 14 425 and 
the Arts, 1758, p. 188. 
Let it not be Tg chat ! 2 bad crops 
cannot happen: In 1698 and 35, the crops are 
f ppoſed to have been very bad, and the ſame in 
170 and 17 T0, in which two years Wheat at Wind.” 
for as 3. 18 6. a quarter: *reckonings the fall of 
money, this is not far from being squsf to 6 7 
or perhaps more, And if we had what really deſerved 
to be called a "yenieral bad” crop, it is- ine to be 
doubted but the pries would fiſe much higher than 
any ching we have .experienced/ of late ꝓrurs, the 
prices of which, even 1757 * ſpeak not any _ 
like a great ſcarcity, 
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bew that the two laſt may ſuffer from great 
wealth, though not, 1 think, concluſive 
ones; but I am clear that. agriculture muſt 
always flouriſh, in proportion to the general 
wealth of a country; and I attribute the 
flouriſhing, ſtate of the. huſbandry of this 
kingdom greatly to the quantity of our 
riches. But as there is a ſyſtem of reaſon- 
ing which may be uſed againſt this idea, it 
will be proper to ſhew: upon what ad 
| the opinion is founded... (i. 
Many writers have remarked that agri- 
culture is much encoura ged by ſimpli icity 
| of manners—that, luxury is an enemy to 
; that it flouriſhed more among the ald 
133 with their minute diviſion of the 
ſoil, when a whole family had but a few 
| acres, than in the more brilliant and wealthy 
period, the age of Augy/tus.., But the idea 
is very falſe: for let us grant the fact, that 
when a family has juſt land enough for its 
ſubſiſtence, that portion will be well cul- 
rivated; what uſeful deductions are to be 
drawn from it relative to modern policy? 
Of what uſe in if modern kingdom would 
be a Whole proy 
ever well cultivated, except. for the mere 
purpoſe of breeding men, which, ſingly 
taken, is a moſt. uſeleſs purpoſe t.. A. pro- 
vince of ſuch, farmers; would live only to 
Dr tom would conſume nothing 
i R 8 


ince thus divided, how- 
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but the produce of their ae 22 ou Z 
not be able to buy mantif A lag : 

could pay no taxes Without an -oppreſfi 
which Would reduce them't to ag 
miſery: Such a Population is of no 
a moderfi fate. In tlie early 1 tines "of t 
Roman republic, they” were of great ule, fe 
the more men the. greater t e tax 4 


diſtinction i 18 10 frong, - that the: Te d, 


ſion of land, which, in one caſe 17 
political excellence, 18; - in the Sher, 5 
political Evil. It 18 f no 1 9 3 
15 , that the little portion of land 1s; -, 

feAly cultivated,” if its perfection 18. 


benefit to the fate. "Hence ariſes then 


cellity of diſtinguiſhing bet etwyeen the 9 0 
tice of agriculture as a mere means 155 — 
ſiſtence and pradtiſing 1 it as a trade. {The 
former is of no benefit "to a modern 1 
the latter of infinite importance. - 
Now fimplicity of manners, 2 


_ exhibited in a country portioned into f 4 
little properties as are m mer ſulkicievt for 
fubſiſtence: Luxury recedes, and ſimplicity 


advances, as yo withdraw from ma kind. 
But that cauſe, which. deſtroys 3 { 


city that : Operates e, 


ture being exereiſed as a trade,” is HRE ry.- 
beſet LY mot 


fate 7 if 
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wealth: As money flows in, ſuch little 
Portions - of land muſt diſappear *, by be- 
coming united in large Parcels, wherein 
agriculture is exerciſed as a trade wherein 
products are raiſed in ſurplus carried to 
market fold taxes | paid. —and the circu⸗ 
lation of money Lene. | Upon What con- 
ſiſtent principles; thetefore, can tliat cauſe 
beenden, which works juſt the nun 
that are eſſentially neteſlary 10 a modern 
kingdom! Bp gt, 724 ode SLED 
Now; to quit the petlod of change from 
one ſtate of property to ariother, let us fee: 
the effects of Bot? national, Man When 
the change id effeQed.” Lad Perſon 
conſider che progreſs of eu erx ns” MM. 
 Brirain during the laſt twenty 5 The 
great improvements we have ſeen in this 
Period, ſuperiör to thaſe of any other, ate 
not vwing to the conſtitution,” ta moderate, 
taxation, or to other tircumftanices'of equa 1 
efficacy, ever fince the Revolution, as the 
exiſtence of "thoſe | 'cireumſtatices did not 
dace egudf effects — The ſuperi. 


and W 4 E 1 * — SS . 91 bs al 
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and.ig both the improvement of the. national , 
Was proportioned to this change, 
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ority has been owing to the quantity of 
wealth in the nation, which has, in a pro- 
digious degree, facilitated the execution 
of all great works of i improvement. 
This idea is, in part, contrary to a com- 
mon one, that the price of commodities is 
proportioned to the quantity of money; 
and conſequently that a crown in one age 
is as effective as a guinea in another; this 
is very true, but the great difference lies in 
the ſuperior eaſe of getting money in 
the wealthy period. When the quantity 
of money in circulation is very great, 
it is ſurpriſing to ſee the facility with 
which all kinds of great, works are un- 
dertaken and executed: the money when 
raifed goes not proportionabiy farther than 
a ſmaller ſim. in a poorer. age; hut the 
greater ſum in the wealthier period is 
gained, acquired, borrowed, raiſed a thuu- 
ſand times eaſier than the ſmaller ſum in 
the poorer. one, and this is the circum- 
ſtance which gives the ſuperiority; and 
which invigorates to ſo great a degree; the 
whole range of induſtry. i tort 


2 


In this enquiry no diſtinction ſhould be 
made between wogen gg genes, the 


effects are exactly ſimilar ; and the great 


figure made in addirg induſtry, by this 
country. has been almoſt totally owing to 
the introduction, increaſe, and We 
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ape? 'eredir; Let thole Who'doubt'of this 
fact, tefle&'61 the progreſs which agrieub. 
ture / m nufactures, &. made in 4 few' 
years in Seo#Hland,' from the inſtitution of 
land- banka; WHICH treu, into actual cir- 
culatibna farge part of. the value ere and | 
eſtates f that K . "While the 5 
of thoſe banks circulated in füll et 
pegs, aner Wop too 50 0 n. 
0 be n F 


Vene ever "day den, and cottitierce- 


itt all her ports increafed. But ince the 
ock, which ang Of > that' ce 
ane no und ftak 


— Rave re — Aste c t 
erpired, and others can featcely be {aid to 
exiſt. Bf 2 F487 $; - $4 fry Tit MJ 4 : $89 10 Us tele IN . 
et u, i cho! text place, Conſideg, 
What a ſlagnation Bas, in By gland, deen | 
oxpericiieve fince-the- wenne, o Me. 
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ous, J admit it; but this prove nothing 
againſt my poſition; which is, that the 
flouriſhing ſtate of agriculture is principally 
owing to general wealth: this leads at 
once to the queſtion, Whether our public 
per is to be ranked in ſtability with the 
credit of Mr. Fordyce; an e ne I. 
ſhall leave to itſelf. 0 
Nor do the advantages of which I ſpebl, | 
depend only on the ed/e 'of rai 7 ing money; 
another cireumſtance of great importance, 
is the increaſe of luxury, which inereaſes 
conſumption : firſt, from increaſing the 


number of the people: ſecondly, from 
feeding them better and more plentifully: 


and, thirdly, from waſte.— All theſe cir- 
cumſtances are but other words for an in- 


creaſe of the farmer's market. If the num 


ber of the people is increaſed ſinee the 


revolution, of which there can be little 
deubt, the food they eat yields that eye 


of demand. Of the better living of ev 
claſs, of which no. doubt can be entertain 
the ſame effect is evident: This better liv= 
ing conſiſts in the people conſuming. more 


food, and of a bettet ſort ; eating Wheat 


inſtead of barley, cats, and rye — and, 
drinking a prodigiouſly greater quantity of 


beer. This is not the caſe only among 


the lower elaſſes, but in all 2 middle 
ranks, and in the kitchens of every Wer 
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of fortune in the kingdom. Nor is the 
article of waſte of leſs importance: if we 
conſider the number of dogs kept in 


every houſe, and the profuſion in re : 


ple of fortune live, we ſhall” be con- 
vinced that this article includes no incon- 
ſiderable part of our conſumption, and is 

far greater in a eee 
than in a plain and f one. It. is ex- 
actly eee, to luxury and is to 

be eſteemed as much a market to the 


45 farmer, as the regular and Frugal conſump- | 


tion at the poor man's board; I have here 
confined myſelf to wheat but the remark 
is yet more ſtriking if we name horſes, 
which raiſe a vaſt demand for other pro- 
ducts of the farmer, and are in numbers 
exactly e er to: the 2 ; W ee 
armen ene e eee e ee, 
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2 far pres pou ler e of ena pepe mY 
ag rh ulture, Yr to decfalm againft luxury, which they 


den pintek vella de l'ordre naturel, eſſentiel des 


depenſes nationales qui. ps la maſſe des depenſes 
9 


productives au prẽjudioe de celles qui ſervent a 
Ja preductten et en 2 tems àu prejudice de la pro- 


duction elle meme! Phe expences which flow from 
luxury not produstiye l What can be meant by this? 


The inereaſed conſumption and waſte of all the pro- 
ducts of the farmer; is not this a market to him? 


The circulation and rife of all prices, Which, though 
: of attendant, and not 1220 den of N * eir- 
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Thoſe who urge that the -@amphicity, of 
Being in frugal times is the moſt beneſicial 
to the culture c abe earth, ſhould reflect 
on the e zumſtances of | a;idecline 
ni os wealth which they are ſuch enemies 

Let pas Fan's that ſuch a declenſion 
wo — that the people decreaſe hat 
the raſt eat leſs in quantity, and poorer in 
quality, than before that the greater po- 
verty of the times ſtrikes of all waſte: In 
lch a ſituation the farmer finds a great 
change in his landlord or rich neig hhourrr- 
inſtead: of a profuſion: in the conſumption 
of bread, beer, mutton; and beef, thoſe 
articles are reduced; the number of ſerxants 
is leſſened a pointer and à ſpaniel oc- 
cupy the place of a pack of hound a 
chaiſe and pair inſtead of a coach and ſix 
ten horſes us inſtead of thirty or fort 
All theſe reductions are ſo much taken from 
the farmer's market; he cannot, from that 
day, fell fo mucti. cattle; corn, hay, and 
. eh as EI, mend will not 
i 301 he Ib. Ws e l raiſe 
— af the ** oft wee e 

d what a ne a 15 © 
pnptodudtive, that are not * 0 281. 
tivation. If the — de pl fortune 
th 8 2 rok 6mple anaancrsof 
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and can never be reduced: wp ner che moſt 
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raiſe ſo much. But this is not the only 


effect; in ſuch a decline he will neceſſarily 
raiſe more than demanded, the prices will 
then fall, and all his product will be 


- affected by the fall in only à part of his 


markets: This is the very progreſs to ruin 
Te can no longer pay the ſame rent, 
labour or taxes + no longer execute the 
ited cultivation: the next ſtep is 


Bis land becoming waſte. This degradation 


18 not an opinion it is an evident fact a 
matter of calculation; it is the very train 
into which ſo many of our writers are de- 
firous we ſhould- fall —ſince it is but an- 


other word fur general fall of prices: a 


more fatal miſtake could never have been 


adopted: a GENERAL RISE is the great 


ſignal, of national vi ur and health; 
85 criterion 0 


GENERAL?! FALL. e. 


an 
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tion of foreign, and other luxuries, than 
of the produs of 10 1 ſoil, and that a de- 


| . 8 


them 2 = that the proportion between 


their ſuffetjags is a to calculate; but 


the obſervation. has. ſome truth "Be it; 


but this does nat. impeach my aſſertion; 


however the venders of ſupertluities may 
ſuffer, Fat ihe, 5 
6 4 


H 


farmers will gertainiy on 


is more favourable ta the conſump- 
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with them; for in all the articles Jirecited 
above; the rich man muſt curtail hib 
pences, and he cannot do that without 
leſſening the farmer's market. % 
It ſhould farther beiconfidetedyidhur the 
manufacturers and ſailors with their) de- 
pendants; who are employed bythe gon. 
ſumption of luxuries; form another icons 
Gderable branch of market to the:huſband+ 
man; and if the decline of national wealtli 
decreaſes that 'conſumptionzathis: is a freſh 
wound to _ een ID N enen 
Gingh o OTOL AD 241106 in 
„en fg * v X. U RHAHAIHI „ on 4627 


A late writer *, for vhôſe abilitieg Have 
the higheſt re; rde ſeems to kondemn What 
is called luxury, for the waſte it cræateb 
for che Hümber of domeſtic fervatits ff 

horſes-Vand fof the flaugliter of ealves' and 
lambs, Which, he thinks! Makes mittoſt | 
and beef dearer. 'T'am' ſorty 1'atitiot folly 5 
agree with Hit; we Poth ſpeak * 
matters, not Witlt a Viet to VifictraFy 

leſs ideas of the matipiers of the effet 
retative only to the has gement Bf agr. 
culture and” increaſe 6F Went” Tf ht 
be What eee LW 
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rr its merit as a * to the farmer, 
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fie rand> regulan cagſumptiom Between 
5 brendugat at, my. lord table, and barley 
conſumed: hy his haunds, or cats by his 
horſes? All theſe met hade of conſumption 
arg noching te the farmer t e mere pur- 
 chaſc-ofitheicommodities/is what encourages 
hin inconſequenee of which ho ſets heartily 
about a famher: ppoduction of them. And 
how thoconſumptian. of calves and lambs 
_ thileiſetcthe; quantity; of beef and mutton? 
Ahe farmen brings theſe things to; market 
beeauſet they are demanded : if agen of 
demanding ten, pounds worth of lamb, 
you: go 10:markgt fon ten pounds ;worth 
of hgef, he. will bring the beef for vou. 
Hlare ien given demand, for beck z it. f 2 
ſupplied; luxuryadds.an | 
i era u phos taking. from. . 
cars BS Kolumury: doubles.-that, der. 
Go the: farmers nil age * 5 


id, ; . there, j & Sven num nher b, calyes : ö 
the con“α,]ũjꝑetion f ral: was 
WY — 2 * Teure | 


5 1 re en- 
— oe equenthycheape. Granted; 


Id encourage the farmer to 
f beef by. lowering 
This. ig that .univerſal 


| the gc 7 it ! 
eawia; i rug trough he Jupply 
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of all forts of markets=the taſe''of born 
— been pretty well underſtood; but ill 
the remnants of theſe prej -odices:\ha ng 
about us in calves, pigs; lambs, and ſo forth. 
On the contrary, you ought. 3 
the reverſe of theſe principles. Your- given 
fact 1 is the dearneſs of beef, and) vou want 
manently to make it cheaper: Hour 
| y method is to raiſe the price. Knew = 
rage the ſlaughter of calves, whichn is uch! 
an eneburagement to che breeder and gra- 
zier, as the export of whett/is'to:the:corn- 
r; his prices riſe Ahe becomes more 
ſpirited in his buſineſs.—he brings more to 
market. Conſider this train from the be- 
; ginning—is it -poſſible it ſhould have: ary 
other conſequence ? *Afcetitury age, cheſe 
things were ſo il! undetſtosd, that our an- | 
ceſtors gave a bot on the export df 
corn, in order to make i dear hey er 
dreamt that they were 
effectual means to males it cheap de xet 
it would doubtleſs have been thought a 
glaring paradox to aſſert, that taking great 
uantities of corn from our markets, was 
not a way to raiſe the pries And fer what 
I know, the idea I have guſt :df6pped, hut 
in order to make beef cheap yolt m make 
i dearer, will even in e 7 1 ox 


W d brad. A ISL, | 
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am here aware of an objectihn Weh 
will be made to this: It may be aids that 
the demantl; for calves lays 2 tax on the 
grazier in the progreſs of his huſineſs, by 
raiſing the: price of / what: may be called 
his ra commodity; not ſimilar to tie a 
port of beef I admit this, and am ſenſible 
chat che export of beef would be a better me- 
thod f effocting it ; but let. it be conſidereil 
that the way in which export eneourages 
the product of a commodity, ig leſſeaning 
the quantity in the marioets vrhile tha · de- 
'tnand-vontinues the fame, aad-conſequently 
raifing the price jn the// objeGuion- to 
- killing calves; is, that! it taiſes the- 
beef — — 6" x57 er 


= que 1 
Nn 


L Wen LH ee pod ear —— 


ee toes tea ſoureę ſt un meapdey ; 
5 anciens 12 te tnature, f - 


Pembleme d'un ſerpent qui mord ſa queut dis ne 
donfondons pas la tete 885 1a W Elements * 1 
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will not be an eneouragement to the gra- 
ziers of Norfalt and Northampton ?. Theſe 
are my reaſons for thinking that luxury does 
NOT raiſe the price of proviſions, though it 
will raiſe the price of whatever can be pro- 
duced in the markets only in limited quan 
tities, as carly ftrawberries, aſparagus; green 
peaſe the works of the fine arts, & c. 
Thoſe who doubt this, may conſult the 
prices of common food and luxuries at Rome 
in the age of Auguſtus kl. At the ſame 
time, I do not here mean, that u great in- 
ereaſe of wealth will not raiſe all; — — | 
Mall never aſſert that every thang is now as 
cheap in England 2 üfteenth cen- 
tury. The argument demands i it not- 
II the principles here laid down are not 
tue, oY * will the 1 Who have 
written ſo much on the high, exorbitant, 
monſtrous, marvellou price Nuß proviſions; 
account for the low — of thoſe and 
other commodities cor Je ed with the in 
creaſe of money. Bread, meat, labour; 
manufactures, &c. ought in direct propor- 
tion to the increaſe of wealth to have been 
far higher than they are at preſent: vit is 
the cauſe I have now explained that has 
kept them down. The increaſe of wealth 
| 7785 mat e r * 4 
Hh, nig e 
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raiſe. all theſe prices, which, as I before 
ſtated; has been a gradual encouragement 
to their production, and conſequen 
_ regular inereaſe of quantity. The- ope 
ration of this cauſe of plenty in the caſe 
of proviſions, was as I have already ſhewn ; 
and I: have: little doubt but the ſame thing 
has happened with labour... 


10 . ee H ee t AL ator ER 
vers ES or eres rene B 
25 et k aw n inn e 


1 * e * increaſed, the de- 
mand for labour, Which had always the 
effect of railing the price; but this riſe en- 
couraged the production of the commodity, 
that is, of man or lahour, call it which you | 
will, and the conſequent increaſe of the 
commodity ſinks the price. Increaſing the 
demand for a manufacture does not raiſe 
the, price of the labour, it increaſes the 
umbet of labourers in that manufacture, 
as a greater quantum or regularity of em 
ployment. gives that adde. 22 
the ſupply, hic c CFEALES,, the NEW, 
Why haze the inhabitants of Birn 
increaſed from 23,000 in 1780 to 30. õq 
in * Cextainly becauſe; a proportional | 
n of employment has, taken place. 
herever there is a- demand for hands, 
thang Shop will nnd, Wiz Send, is 


N 
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but another word for eaſe of ſubſiſtenee, 
which operates in the ſame manner (the 
healthineſs of one, and the unhealchineſs 
of the other allowed fot) as the plenty of 
land in the back of Ameruaa. 
Marriages abound there, becauſe children 
ane no burthen they abound in Birmingham 
for the ſame reaſon, as every child as ſoon 
as it can uſe its hands, can maintain itſelf, 
and the father and mother need never to 
want employment, that is, income —land 
A upport. Thus where employment in- 
ereaſes, {Birmingham }) the people inereaſe e 
and where employment does not increaſe, 
{Colchefter } the people do not inereaſe. 
And if upon an average of the whole king 
dom employment has for # century in- 
ereaſed, moſt certainly dhe 1 
creaſed with itt. N * 
G0 to the ſhipping ef the kingdom, ir 
will be found —— have 
increaſed. Why? Becatiſe their! empley 
ment has inereaſed. As long as the demand 
for ſeamen increaſes, that demand will be 
ä anſwered, let it riſe as high ab it Will. 
Nabobs from the 'Znidiec; planters from 
euro merchants: from the exchange, 
ſettle in the counties; they furmy garden, N 
plant, improve they want men, their de- 


mand i. anfivered, and vas it regular; 


- wouls 
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would around every n se found and 


ars SOT 5 


. ee town. 


Praues, it v will 
demand is eee. of & the pro- 
duction of the commodity demanded and 
it ill be ſupplied. Who ſuppoſæs that A 
county of warrens, heaths, and 


ſlovens, converted to well tilled: fields, does 


not oceaſion an increaſed demand fur hands? 


And was it ever known that ch a de- 
mand . 


exiſted without being ſupptiedꝰ 
- » But che hande, it is ſaid, ä 
villages and go to towns. Why? Becauſe 
there is not employment in one caſe, and 
there is in anather their going to the 
town, proves that they go to employment 
F they go to that very circumſtance which 
is to ĩnereaſe their number. They go, be- 


cauſe they are demanded ; that demand it 


is true takes, but then it feeds them YE | 


Met, any perſon g toi-Glaſgow and its 
n . m, to 85 


ated Paneer; againſt fo fuck þ lacs: — 

en they! increaſod 
Why;:.by emigrations Sen 

uad be very. very difficult tor 18 — 


e " 


———— — no 


| 
N 
; 
7 
N 
: 


does not / abound in thoſe. Places und 
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ſhew me a depopulstion in the 6 


comparable to the increaſe of towns, not 
to ſpeak of counter tracts in the country 
that have doubled and trebled their people. 

But why have not theſe emigrations been 
to other towns, to Tork, to Winchefter,to 
Canterbury, &. Becauſe employn 


therefore they do not increaſe. Does not 
this prove that in every light you view itt 
it is employment which creates population? 
A poſition impoſſible to be diſproved; and 

which, if allowed, throws the ene 
concerning the depopulation of the Eing- 

dom into an examination of the ee 'of 

W N employment. 1 

But fo nuch land nuy be thrown into 

e and conſequently ſo "much" empluyme | 
cut off, that depopulation may enſue. Im- 
poſſible; this cauſe can never operate be- 
yond- thoſe lands, more more proper by nature 
for graſs chan tillage, for if it did, it would 
at once counteract itſelf; corn would then | 
riſe to a price beyond the »proportior | 
meat, and of courſe it Would be more pro- 
fitable to plaugb, than to lay dbun. This 

is a circumſtance that ought to ſhew the 
enemies of incloſures that they are fighting 


a chimera they complain of meat 


being dearer than Are in the ſame breatk 
that they lay the . is depopulated by 
converting 


portion of land is not laid to graſs 
broken up for corn, otherwiſe cotn inſtead 
of being rr khan meat would be 


from the marke 
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converting arable to grafs-—What a contra- 
diction is this; meat being what. 
ſo dear, is a clear proof that a greater pro- 
than is 


dearer. A - i N R 
"That carry this ies pet Either, 1 bade 
ednfidered an inereaſed demand, which 


raiſes the value of 2 comtnodity, to be the 
means of increafifig de quantity ef that | 


commodity; by encoutagitig'the 7 
of it; and 1 have appli 
muttofi, to wheat, aüd to labour; Fre 

marked that leſſening the quüntity Its the 
market while the demand continued the 
fame, operated as af enc 


= trum : tes the lame "Witt" | 
be off your men d a. de- 
dem by dente est on belebt 

emigrutions . moſt infa 
E mp 
THE "DEMAND: | Dory nor *DECLINE- 
"This is exactly the ſame 
ing beef ſcarcer. by the Laughter of calves, 
aud wheat eee a qua 


they call 


ed it to deef, to. 


ragement; and 
"p_ ſupplied more than tlie ufuak 0 


their ebe arte 


as render- - 
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What are the terms of complaint for de- 
population in this kingdom ?—People ſcarce 
—labour dear.;5-would you give a premium 
for population, could you exprels it in better 
terms ? The commodity, wanted is ſcarce, 


and the Price raiſed; What is this but ſay- 


ing, that the value of MAN is: raiſed. 
Away! ay: bayr. get ahularen, zerbey are 


wart more. than. ever. they, were. What is 
the characteriſtic of a populous country? 
Many peoples, but. labour dear. What is the 


mark of a country thinly, peopled : Few 
People, and labour cheap. Labour is dearer 
in Holland than in any part of Europe, and 


| therefore it is the moſt populous ion 4 


in Euro e. 


Dr. Price 3 that for the laſt 89 years, | 


ks has not been one great cauſe of de- 
. which has not operated among 
us, w—_ What is the great enen pennen 
_ population ? | "Eaſe. of. acquiring, income 
125 no conſequence whether that i income 
55 from Aan manufacture, or com- 
Wee it is as. dane in abe l of a a 
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miring the paſt, 98 ly*reoted in human nature, 


.. 


and has an inflüenc el de endued with the 
profoundeſt Tg gt and moſt extenſive e 
vo. 


_ 5 El Jo 
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ep, i r er e 
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IT : —— 2 yup on 
weer a «critpriony by which to judge" of 


- fapiher's products Wille pry his dal 


improvements} and beate egg — 


 byg-the hands he formerly 
manufactures of the kingdom 
_ ket) ahdeithe active i 


ep If the 


Das ONS. 26: Lan 2 444 £16511 th 
Nun. 116i. 34d 24.521 a 


gor d OY 2 
x 10 da nt hore mon es Lark = | 
I enn only that the principle one d 
f bak 96; in 


e gh: = of how 


ore She i 
N 
beck neem glen a 


reas, tu 

| Fl af 1 or halls 
= — not — long b bend they could ſupply half a 
dozen worlds—their hands would increaſe almoſt as 


| faſt as in 1 America ;' their trade would double every 


d. . 5 
in 1 or hm tone 


ff dS, hw 
Acros. pore 
we f 


than pg "tha e has rd 
population. 


ing-mgre 


ntuſtry; exertel in 
them becomes languid, und hs ; 


pace. with | 
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commerce no longer ſupports the damen 
me was wont to de, If private and public 
works, inſtead ef entering into competition 
for hands with: the manufacturer and the 
farmer, ſtandꝭſtill amidſt numbers who cry 
in vain for work Af theſe effects are 
ſeen, a WANT OF EMPDPOTMENT will 
Rare D in the! es and chat want is 


in. Have theſe ſpectacles md mon 
in the eyes of our people ſince the revolu- 
tion? Are they common at preſent? Does 
=» the great active cauſe, EMPLOYMENT, 
operate more powerfully than ever? Away 
then with theſe viſionary ideas, the diſgrace 
of an enlightened age the reproach f 
ale * pe, — * al 

Ep of FAT e. Zr 1 


7 : Ic as re bench Gs pl: 
wilt Tong low wages a. fami 
hy = rn 5 iteulty: * 
085 concern x increa A Ma. 
to bw 5 I eg ron 9275 cs | 
theſe fübfects with be found m d with 4 few 
thoughts not equally ſtriking) than in half Md ſcore rac 
complaining volumes. 2 
\ + Davenant gives the ſigns « ST a Jealining nation, 
which welk deſerve cn ſidenn,j,jꝭjGLx Where a nation 
is impoveriſhed b ya tbadgoverninenty;by an ill ma- 
2 trade, or b N other circumſtance, the in- 
ef — be dear, and the putehaſe of lands 
— 2 2 THE PRICE OF//LABOUR- AND PROVISIONS 
WILL BE LOW; rents. will every where fall Lo | 
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Sir James Steqoart has an obſervation | 
| filniter?: to the idea Which I am now ex- 


plaining, that if 


returned bers A ee e 


But Ae found 
of food im the 


be ee eee, ſi 
this * 


countryn but Len to throw che poitit 


of food out of the queſtibn, taking it aR 
ways for granted, if's mae gains employ- 

ment which gives um tk 

that he n never ge without it! Tuxteaſe 
your people as mne as yen ffeaſe, food 

-will increaſe Hitk them. Notwithſt 


the. increaſe of pebpte which mult have 


taken place in is kihgdom ſiner the reve» 
lution, added 10 dhe waſte of 1 
Alſo ex &/ yet the prite of corn hae 
| fallen—Pdpmation' merely for want” of 
Food, wit not ſtop till edery Acre of the | 
eerritory. i is improved. to, the ut 


We are ted ihat Hude dhe cen | 


chis couner of Tn malie and a helf of 


5 . | vs A . 
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rectly <tvghbiſh e ——ů = | 


| degree rees, and in ſome meaſure, aff draw. themſelyes- 
F 11 70 luck A declining — #7 avenant's 3 
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TE no 5 


value ef food; - 
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'H is fayin that enen e -country” : 
| " populous,” its inhabitants eat much more 
 fvoC'thir bg clent; Tebnltquently-cohld. 
1 i 


1 robe 


70 122 or FARMS. 
| than, i in the Preſent century; 5 lets catiisd w Wwe 


are told, are ſmall farms, open field lands, 
and ſimplicity 6f living ; - Which is not very 


far from afſerting, that theleſgemployment 


there is 1 ip a country, the mere populous 


it will be. Scl fernt with their tiniverſal 


attendant, Poor furmeri can never form ſuch 


a ſyſtem of employ as rieliet fa for 


this plain reaſon, they cannot- work equal 


improvements nor ever were known to 


do it=and improvements in hufbandry are 
but another word for increaſet ef dabeur. 
Beſides,” we ſhould reflect, that agriculture - 


in general, by whatever farmers carried 
on, had net received that imprevement iin 
the Practice, and operoſe methods of geul- 


ture which have, fince been introduced go and 
of which à long catalogue could be givem 


A cbunty vided into little farms, Wh g 


a ele eee ſupporting tle lahd- 
' lords, has certainly the 48. 


pulation : theſe writers" fay,” that A che 


| | 5 farms ate thrown int large ones, 


of che people will difappear' ler us 
(eien 7 need not de) grant this fact. It 
5 Wag addr E 


are ſo Huck for tow: 


The people 
U 1 on. 5 yn 


Qin ra >the 
har 


iq 
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co! omy as to eat up the: whole 4 


r= produce 3: in which. caſe, there can be no 
towyns. Thus the population of the OU 
try depends \partly,on. the manners, of the 
age; if it ĩs not the « uf m to live i in towns, 
there will be little demand for the products 
of farmers, conſequently, they and their 
dependants will conſumè them : but Tf, "as 
in this age, people gather very much into 
towns, they demand the products in com 
Petition with the: uſeleſs hands before Tap- 
Ported by the land, : who, not being Able 
to ſtand that competition, gradually take 
refuge in towns, as manufacturing em. 
pleyment ariſes. This is a change, Ad van 
| tageous in every reſpect that can be named. 
Jou bad before a; population uſeleſs, be- 
eauſe ngt induſtrious; .whoz inflead 25 Ad. 
ding t the national: wealth, only eat up 
the earth's produce; ;\ this po Lake! '18 
changed for induſtri ous bene Rr 


| — —＋ Can en, "who. eat the, ame 


1 Muß be & poor! ani a welk ati 
roy be you are a, wealthyfa 
2 his Argue nt; 


1 — 4 es Res 'of thoſe 
* eat its Ran... But the contrary” is 


. 


16 oe FIELD; LANDS. 


Wall known to be the gaſe,i conſequentiy ay 
there ig muahzmgre fue 1raifed, m 
eee men people ho eat it. Tha ver alf 
taken for gr N that-indhedatter period, 
fewer. hands: argiomployed ah the ſqil, 
which wahldobe the gaſe / tha cagrioulture 
wad the fame in, both, ut improvements 
far mote than ballanee the number of farr 
mers, and render, the population af the 
modern: period far greater in dhe country, | 


| | than. that of the remoter one, 2 ln 4. d. 


1% Beſpecting OPER Held lands, the quanr 
tity of lahgur. in them is not camparahlr to 
that of inclofuresg for, Not. a:/peakIof the 
great numbers. of men that ip.ipglaſed.coun- 
n employed in Winter in 
hedging aud ditching, what compariſan 
2930 4thergi be; between, the open field ſyſtem 
que ee third of the lands being in 
fallow, receiving only thaee ploughings; 
| pad the fame portion how AiIed faug, ua, 
5 A ſown 
mt "unter ole thoſe! band-hogd rice, and 
£988 hyrhand and Farted te ſtalls 
Sede 4507 le hundled - ant in portions 
foro fattinz Meep ! What a ſearcity of eme 
yment in one caſes What variety in 
Abejother I And, confider. the walb tracts, uf 
Jandy in «the o kingiem eg leſs tban the 
ole, dh turmips art eultivated) 


eee e 3 Ante; the 


£4 Ni 
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laſt ven eric LiGionlld Also! ine b 
reader of hather Hyſte ee | 
beangand peaſe hand-hohd for a fu he 
culture o potutder Of carrots; pf ebleſeed, 
&c,—the hoeing of white corh=vitk the 
mirivter improvements in eder part of 
ultur $08 ee — : article, lor which 

Parton of 8 


2 om eee in 80 . — 2 
_ writers: a pr alta nc; Ap i 
iut lyſu eee 
Vieldedza rent increaſe of 
©; Taftly, with reſpect 0 gen at 
ing in What does this e conf 
conſiſts in full the claſſes ef bn 85 7 
being datizied With z leld +: ption of 
all ſorta f commodities: than a1 preſent. 
Livingin ſmaller houſes;: währ daſs. and 
wesſe e ey 
chan e 

hs; | uſing) 
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ras and kind, dee * of ! 
rarietys;: Bow, damuribed in every Yardily. 
Canten & wah a2vbeſs and! more ditioile 
carriage; 60 grejt adds 5 ho nüvig 5 
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Fabrics' which the fitting out a ſhip co con- 
ſumes.—In a word, a ſmaller general kön- 
ſumption of all ſorts; "what is this but | 

LESS EMPLOYMENT “ö; and of courſe, 
fewer people! But is it nertſſary to reaſon 
how theſe cauſes muſt have operated? Does 
not the knowledge of all old people, and 
all regiſters, prove the general increaſe of 
towns? Nay, theſe writers themſelves ad- 
mit it, and ſpeak of 1 it INE Tenge of e depo- 
pulstion 1. 2 RL ett ES 
But it is ſaid, 1 che preiset neceſs 
faries have riſen ſo much ſince tht laſt cen 
tury, that the eaſe of 4ving' has Fdechned, 
ont r deport oY tion come upon 


e 762 * 4. ED] 4+ N As! v v3 0; bus, | 


* 4 
y r 33 1 ö 1 . 
. . — 3 f . . i 7 * i 


* Teis is 4 beat income Wat Qiiſes a gebt > ef ee 


— it is a great expence that -amgments popula ation, 
Encyclopedia, ral, ii. Art. Grain. 376505 It; 5195 ry 


+: Manu I 7 45 1 -»--Domeſtie eren 
r n a aaa 4 

iſher : 
Pl”, 1005 pers. | 
Soldiers, N 2 ie 007 3608; 
Miners of all nee - Iobabiants e. in 
S | ' neral, 


| vigator 
et NR ares HW re uh — 
the moſt inattentive 6bſerver williat once ſee that all 
are amazingly inereaſed inte the laſt century: who _ 
can imagine that ſuch an increaſe is not ſaſh a to 
anſwer the decline (ſuppoſing there is one, vt) 
do nod believe) i in the number of farmers, 


men 
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us., Pitſt I ſay, the fact nis certainly falſe 9 
taken in general, though, for vrhat Ino, iT | 
in maybe: true taken in ohie particulan in 
manufacturta I am told that the price of 
dabour has riſen very: little * cherę there 

2506, Ne per — wur bythe 


— ——ů there. cannst beta 
man ſd ſenſeleſs as to ſuppoſe as: many 
- perſons, maintained by them ini the laſt age 
as at preſent. Dr. Price expreſply»adinits 
this and throws the depopulation on daun 
try pariſtses. In them the) firſt fact is b 
no menne true, for Ihave it on gοοt̃ 
thority ĩn moſt pacts of the-kipgdom, that 
| labour has riſen greatly. 1 have 
nuch beyond t af proxiſiobg zn the 

| EIS) has been very little, conſider- 
ing the. importanee of bread in genetabeon- 
e e 1 we can OR To 


af 8 i 


"y 3 


7% oy 3 2229 to ee 
| t Hd ben that the nn ee 
d ce Net 1 not: xiſeniequally 
- with.thatof-huſha 6e vet Fem- 
ber that it aught 205 iſen pquaNly, a ee 

1 on no dhe ch that .mapofaRurers. had, .in 
or b HET quble the ce in but- 
Meno at 21902 un! ogg) nige od D¹n 
en to i 0mon 2 ni ( won oh... 
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to their pariſhes; ; but this has debug to 
do with depopulation on the contrary, the 
conſtantly ſeeing (ſuch vaſt fam, diſtributed 
in this way, muſt be an iaducement to 
marriage among all the pdle aid 
certainly has proved f Theirealbnothe 
rates have increaſed ſo much is the ineredſe 
of national wealth and tie ſuperior eaſe of 
the poor. This has enabled them te con- 
ſame the greater quantiry of uitles, 
and that conſumption (as it alwhys does in 
all claſſes) has grown upon them. Bet of, 
poor give up tea, ſugat; ſpices brandy; 
rum, gin, and ale in immoderate , que. 
ties, and they will not feel the high priee 
of proviſions, even in manufactures; As 
to huſbaadry, they indulge in all thoſe en 
pences, and ꝓet live well *-— exceptions 
there will! be, and dbubtleſd, alwiygiwer 

for the nature of man is th6ſame in daggers, 
WIT 5 30, Þ; e 7112 Af * 11810 185 A Ear , 


— - $4 6h ; p 

» + * . 6 
ſtand the teſt, which 4 . wou be ng a kingdom 
to,——Ceft' en lui que conſiſte la DUGira e proſperite' 
d'un pays, Ia force, & la grandeur qu um peupſe tire 
de lui-mẽme, qui ne 1 rien des autres ar 
tions, qui ne. 0 3 mals. e dur 


endre, 


tenir, & donne Jes plus Mii m. e 
Quand il eſt 'queſtion- bY iner 4 puifſas ie pe publique, 
Je bel-eſprit viſite les palais Au prince,” fes parts, ſes 


troupes, ſes. mn” e 1 ; le vrai politique 
parcourt les terres, & va dans la See e labour 
reur. Le premier voit ce qu'on a fait, & le ſecond er 


qu'on peut faire, 48 tome v. p. 33. 
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© Admittio 

facturen was greater—yet the numbers 
ore Peres, row 
vilages,othe:eafſe of living 
leſſened, confequentlyti there is no reaſon 


from thence to ſuppoſo a decline. Let us 


uro periods in another light. In the laſt 
— the farms it is-faid were ſmaller, 
more farmers and their 
2 But let me af. what à little 
farmer lor a labourerꝰ did with His family? 
That furplus of the population-of: villages, 
1 2 2 at. all times 


geri ry rr . 
convene branch of induſtry; ü which: Kok 
infinitely increaſed) cnuld not do) che fame 
then; for t 
employment to refbrt to j; and if che! villages 
Were better people, this mu Have Rap 

ened atia time — a refort was much 
| more e Wanted. 


grea family: RR og is. 
7 5 plenty 


: | © far a6 he Lt. would: it ten 7 | 
| 3 —— md 


ing that the eaſe of Ering in ma 


inereaſed In 
is not a whit 


reflect on the different circumſtances of the : 


they kad not ſuch abundamce of 


JH muſt 7 the th been che | 
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nty-of employment fur all ages, 16 not 

— long; — — 
inent;-of what ue ta ſayi tliat Sronifibna 
were 1 5:0r 20 pen cent. cheaper; it muſt 
have been 2 monſtrous burtien o Nov e 
have nenſon to thin that this was not the 
caſe,* becauſe if it had, the pooOr'S rates 
would probably have dſhewi it; the infes 
rence therefore which I draw, is) thatong = 
ſuch population exiſted, that the villages 
had not more people than to he onνẽ˖-irt 
with manufactures, arts, and comme: 
and not near ſo populeus as at preſent}! Der 
any unprejudiced reader whO has the (leaſt 
coneeption of the economy and manages 
ment of a ſmall farm reflect for a minute 
on an occupier of from 20 tog deres, 
with a family-of 8 or 10 children moſt 
of them unable to, maintain themſel ves 
from the ſmall progreſs ar arte and induſtry; > 
_ Lowneſfs of rents, anda of labour 
the eonſequenee of hands >without' work 
would© enable him to ſapport more per. 

haps than at preſent: but how ean any 
one from ſuch a ſyſtem, deduce the cayfes 
of population? Here ariſes a freſh rea- 
ſon) toi ſuppoſe che country cn, net be 
ſocpopulous as at preſent, Which Was la- 
bour being dear; if there were ſo many 
more little farmers and labourers,” whoſe 
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children manufaQ ares could not nt take off, 
how-ſhould labour: be dear? 


Here Dr. Pri e ſays, — as amen of of 
occupiers of; land was greater, and all had 
more opportunities of working for them 


felues, it s reaſonable to canclude, that the 


number . of, people. rlling. te werk er 


athers,, muſt have been ſmaller, and the 


— ym — ur ee is now wee 


Ps) that — in 1 L þ Tort 


was in the ſame, ſituation as the colonies, 
every one to incloſe and take land that 


pleaſed Lon ſay the number of occupiers 


Was greater: ybu admit they had famalies 


—here comes the dificulty—what did they 
with theſe. ſamiles Not take freſh farms, 


= for all were full: not take refuge in towns, 


there Was not employment for them; not 


carry their cultivation by the fade. ng . 
boe to the higheſt perfection, their huſban- 


dry was miſerable, not a tenth ſo operoſe 
ae ee \therefore./ could; the 


do-to ſupport itſeſf Nothing: but, regerge 


\ — render labour too cheap 
become ae burthen on parents 
e. val check on marriage. 


What — — ry can be drawn between 
7 thig. e — —— .where. every 


child, 


of this great ſyſtem of population 


if 
4 
| 


3 — —— y PR - 
= —— — . 5 
—— — — 
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than, before. di 
9 5 


Wi AS; Joon, 88; 476 preg aromas hues 

es, ang has are! farm Aomodatelys! 
Walgce Cn nero 
manuſz efrpdirig no»: 


Hull, farin mtl 


0 — bi en, 
Ae Bock - 


| ©; oe, 4 the Numbers of Y Mankind, p. 27- 


ſitidn; . 'T 

family; itrſtead of being 

. av | 
che. pottion vf land aligned them, ty 75 


will be no more increaſe 1 in one cafe than 10 


—̃ — 
culture) ned ThE Egher the 117 1 
mere they? would” would” be"chooura 

improvements and increaſe the quantum of | | 
_ alhictreeuſes Wu Be r once cu >. 

Rb * 5? n N . 
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off in the above idea, and of courſe their- 


effects would vaniſh; Thusu the tendency; 
of the propoſition, inſtead of being favours 
able to increaſe, would: be. prejudicial to it. 

Nor can it ever be toomnuch inculcated, 


that the taking people fram towns and 


ſpreading them over the country, i is attended 


no farther with incregſæ, than in proportion 
as you have a demand for that inereaſe. 


Aman and woman in London do not marry. 


Why not f Becauſe a family, if they had: 


one, Would; for want of employment, be 
a burthen. This is ſuppoſing what:5s — 
caſe; that there, are people enough in the 


kingdom to anſwer all demands for hands. 


Take the couple into the country, the caſe 
will be juſt the ſame; a family there, ſtick- 
ing to the cottage, will be juſt as great a 


burthen. Such effects are not commonly: 


ſeen in the country no.-˖. . becauſe man- 
factures, arts, &c. take off the ſurplus of 
its population g but if theſe rere converted: 


into freſh cottages we thauld ſes it every day. 


As little reaſon is there for drawing the 
cauſes of depop ulation fram every (refine. 
ment: that is — upon the ſimple ſtages 
of civilization; which Dr. Rocce ſays, fa 
vour molt, the / inereaſe and the happineſh of 
Mankind: For in: theſe; ſtatęs, agricult ure 


ſupplies ptenty:of the means of ſuhſiſtenee ;. 


the bleſſings of a en a ſimple life 


are 


? en 
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are enjoyed property is equally tividedip 
the wants omen are few an ſoon tin: 
fied, arid; families>arb veafilpipropided fort: 
eee groan ag refined iſtatesꝰ of 
elvilization, iiproperty ods ngVOſſed. ur 
HAueritun oolonieb arel at preſent in the firſt 
andthe; happieſt of itheꝰſtates I Have der 
ſuribed.? Relative to the- advantages of 
the preſent¶ Hmeridam ſyſtem, Lagree en- 
tirelp:with the author j but I think no uſe- 
ful concluſion en be drawn from the. fact e 
what country] can poſſibly be produced. zin 
2 period ta which hiſtory goes back, that 
iar parallel to a he planted colony, with 
thou immenſity of land vrithout any bs 
ain : iti but that of the crown and 
ready to be granted to whicever will take 
tit d Tbe young! ſociety under the protection 
of a formidable power; /und —— che 
freedom of the 2 . in the 
univerſe? Ar what period of our. hiſtöry 
waz this iſtand in i ſuch i ſituation 0 
back to the ages in which luxury and r 
finement were ut of the jdn Was not 
property engroſſiui Did 2 grit Auarrel- 
ſomes fiery: itartar of a baron, give up his 
eſtate of gοοο r 
by peaſants ir property? And Had he done 
— propagtion in thoſt barbarous 
ges babe i gbne fon as at iprefent uin A. 
5 40 7 Abe dyſtem-of - which country is 40 
A 2 peculiar, 
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peculiar, that a parallel Was never tb be 
produced. In any . Alfred to kin 


William, landed proper e Has 
oſs who 


been decided f land 
to take poſſeſſion” of it ig greater 
inequality of eſtates that at preſent = 
hence therefore dep6pulation” eannot have 
eome upon us from any etifes che reverſe 
of thoſe which Sperl at preſent in Home 
rica, but which did not ee in the laſt 


eentury in e ny 07: 6409 


10 ff 35007 0 = LC! Th * 


j Sg, 01 
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yy is for theſs reaſotes'that'T PROP the 
country at that time could not pollibly be 
fo populons as at preſent, becauſe the popu- 
lation of the villages muſt depend on other 
cauſes" for taking off its” furplus—it Tan 
never advance beyond that point the - 
ment it produces à greater ſurplus than ca 

be taken off, it cbunteracts itſelf, and will 
infallibty leſſen. This production of the 
village commodity (people) depends on the 
de hand for that commodity ocenſioned by 
inanufattures, arts, commerce, wars, &c. 
This is a univerſal truth in the production 
of all commodities,. And as that demand 
in the laſt century was not comparable to 
What 1 ee eee reſults 
the | 


* cleareſt im 


Kere a9 drive i it aways: "And without 
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11 of population in 
e gs e ba Fat it Wale 
1 ura 1 ec 1300 181 | 

10 15 conti rary idea,” chalk out 


a 1 25 0 geber $; e Seit dyided into 
farmg.of, 20, acres, fix am gecupier in each, 


and farce: thi Raney 1h 0 art. WP. own 
2 Th off FF 


£ a % 34 4 


N . that. 


of, th, and; Manne 
3 to, . 20 acres. . are the 


parents to maintain the children 4 The 
whole produce af the earth i enter up, and 


is inſufficient, the children wall be the moſt 


dreadful burthen imagination can paint 
pulation will En itſelf—the farmers 


if nat. ſtarved, will be 287 grppts, and 
nothing es ny dei n. but their 
e Jivigg.all AD ied, r elſe the 
farms... running into NE! angther, and 
ſame, means taken, to reducg the people f. 
But ſuppoſe... mapufactures, luxury, great 
cities, and recruiting. ſerjeants to operate, 
then the farmers: may Li an ere chil- 


dren as. faſt as they; pleaſe, very 
circumſtance. off ſurplus; | b ng 


ann 413020 108530 771 n 


of 


£2 
O Tt FELLA 


based. Ie d We e pas rh 
ret de Tow decent ce plus grand. produit eſt eonſommẽ 
Par de plus: grands Fraig de culture. 2 at is 
Bbileſophie ru 4. 
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"fippoſing ng in one caſe tlat nothing will Tef- 
fen the urg tus, 0 r in e that the 
Whole ſhall bm gdeg et th the effect 


of the ng be pr ro} Ht ned it. 4 
Can 3 1 uy be! _— than this x 
principle? Can any ching prove Kirer = 
that the del 07 2 MM c ph pülation be- 
vopd t the demand Ra! Its ſur ae chime- f 
rical? Is it not evident that demand för 
hands, tl that is employment, muſt regulate 
the nümbers of the people? ? And that if 
em! ploymént in this age is greater than in 
the Mere, the total of fi prope e muſt 
1 E greater! Ideas of purity and fimplicl 
wing in little farms, RAN the f: Fer 
det 82d as much in propagation as ky eut- 
fure—the women bringing forth with All 
poſſible expedition. and every movement 
In the whole rural machine nothing but 
Increment and multiply ation=—all theſe no- 
"tions are fine ſpeculative” fancies, „ wer 
removed from reafon” and ex 1 
certainly is the caſe upon the Ohio, but for 
ee, reaſon that fe is not ſo upon the 
n ade through” theſe” papers ing! it 
down as a Heat that Population i is pro- 
portioned to empl 0 yment, it neceſſaril 
follows, t iat the popular jor of agriculture 
| | Hepends 5 the em ploy ment 2 agriculture, 
1 and 1 ee "of manufaQures on the 


j * 


employ- 


r 2 


| | ( 
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employ ment. of manufaQturers—and. from 2 
hence I give. no credit to the reaſoning ufed 
10 conxince us that we. 75 . leſs. populous 
than * the.. reyolu ba E any, . remoter 
Period. 1 e e 5 us alſo in 
giving credit to ar hx 8 opinions of any 
other period. 41 been informell, that 
ſeveral of ar. manu faQtures have declined 
ince the peace of 1762.*, which may indeed 
eaſily. be. conceived. from the amazing and 
e height to whieh the commerce « 
dene Wag carried hy the War —being 
ditera 


erected on the ruins of that of half 
aur an —ſuch. a decline in certain 
brics muſt, he attended with a a propor- 
tionable Opulation, if others have Dt 
made a correſponding. advance, And ſuc 
+ depopulation.in Shed eaultalfitt 
our general numbers, unleſs the. Ropulation 
of agriculture has, Proportionab! ly, increaſed, 
which, is a matter of opinion; it pert fo 
me that it increaſes every. day. 
But why, will you reaſon againſt facts 
| Are not the public lifts of houſes. ang Windows 


Boer than they Were in the laſt” Centur f '? 

This is the. . for, ſuppeſi ng 

$ people. e 7285 rou 1 
IDE 4 hi > have W th le 
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opinions. Sir M. Petey made the number 
in Eng/avd and Mala im 16825 amount- co 
7,429,000;F,+iDavenant in 1692 made 
them :7,000,000-/F+but im the fame tract, 
he makes them 8,000,000-44and in n d, 

he quotes and approves from Mr Kea 


computatiom of / 5,$00;5000 Þ.>wedSir; old, 


Decter ſuppoſed them ins r να {from 
1, 200, ooo hoſes, at Gotha houſe) 
7.200, ooo f. Dr. Nicchri ſays the number 
38: $4700;000; Mr. Malace, :$;d00;po0M 
1 Templeman: makes it the fame n- 
other uppoſes it 6, ooo o f - ther, 
$i480;a00:44 Mr. 1Swy7 hy 63000390045 
r. Be akenr age 95 35340, ooo Another, 
— N n 445004000 e 


G2, x oo be Wa af * Q * 4 3 
wa) 2228700 HH 15145 41 35107 OA 07-0 
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1 rn. the ballane! of. 4 7 3425 . 
[Serine © Narri, of, ſeveral | high. utiet, 8 Nys - 


7 2 17555 due, Ye Britain ane North Amer je, 


at 1 * * 10 19019 16 110% And: 
e of the nth nk 22 e n 
eee i nary 5 77 Climb” it 


Feb. 3017 01 S1d::013 a} % 10a ob na 


vont ee, on the; Trade en Finanett 86-79, 


; 1841 135 Jra 081705 Fe Hy 1. 140 


Hu - on p. 465. 8 3081 
47 * an rever fionary payments, p. 184. 
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From the abeounts we HBavetbat of fore 
met emumerationszi thee lare weaſans to 
think they were taken with much inactu- 
racy; bui whatris dabifrde in the aompari- 
ſon; the laftpubtic.lifte of 1759 and 1566, 
— experiment to bo falſe. Nw 
— takendp a vurietycof par 
= Wentworth Mouſe A N, brs From 
order of the marquis of>Reckmghum 3 and 
fimilar trials were made. elſewhere; in all 
Ahich, the number EXE xD h. reports 
of the ſurveyorsz Who, im . Al pong 
Englantl; paid little attention tp houſes 
exempted from the tax t of hic thede- 
fiendies-I have mentio eee 
ſatis factory proof. When | theoareaſary 
wants to know the number of cottages ex 
empted from all payment, the receivers 


general of the land-tax A; have. Ads to 
direct ſuch a a 2 tho ara they 


obeyed? Libe all ſuoh orders in cis ccun- 


try, where no penalty” to an infbrmer is 
2 The collectofs "are e 
among low and illiterateo men fa 

think ſuch an order a e b 


woc ſt dre e 


and do not take the We eu to ride — 5 — 


their pariſh un tunidred ſuoh reges may 
operate in werf Ig Ak t a ; tha 


not a hogle OBE Gare cal: 01 AY GXAggera= 
421 1 wht IONS „ne er ee tion. 


leges, ſchools, and poor houſes 


E 


go NUMBER Or THE (PEOPLE, 
tion. However, the circumſtance that 


cauſes it is not of conſequenee he fact wer 


know is o vim 997 oer Ih nog! s 
In the next place, iſ you got the vumber 
jo: houſes, you have not that of the people; 
here the authority is as ratten as elſewhere: 
in ſome places you have gained the number 
of people per family but what has that to 
do with the number per bouſes Are not 
many houſes the habitation of ſeverab fa- 
milies? But farther, from the moſt extra- 
ordinary. prejudice in the world, you collect 
the numbers per houſe in many places, 
conſtantly rejecting hoſpitals, have? col- 
ou then 
ſay— there are fo many houſes in the king- 
debut is the reſult per houſe of my 
enquiries— conſequentiy you have but ſo 
many 23 8 5 1e NO erte ner 


1. 


bk e contains on an average of The King. 


* no more fouls than Eid years ago i 7 1 


7 2 : b- £ . "of 4 7 Mos © 4 
« . » 4 3 wy * = o K. .& 1 


— 3 — 2 * — 


* Tab is alſo . in Aue 2 afro, 


5 0 among tradeſmen there are 8 to a family; in 
higher ranks ro; and in the” pooreſt, 'near 5: how 
much more per houſe he does not tell. . At preſent 


the number. 48k ng 4s 1 Ty or 8 55 5 


* # 
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Have little doubt but the: population per 
Houſe is greaterrfuphn 9 1G 1011 21 Ji d 
Upon the whole, we may determinethat 
br op whichithe arguments for our 
ulatlono are founded are abſolutel 
falſe : that the conjectures annexed to the 
— wild ranch cmngertain, and that the don 
'elufidhs which are dran from the whole, 
enn abound» lemotigngcbus, errors and-mif- 
kde! to nonmmdad ot zit vnn 
81129 flom ati mort. „1 nt aft n 
gn s r Eb pA 
00 nen fr ee by nun 51 
10 Ladeag 8 | depopulk 80 ulat he 1 
Ag. es, been | 188 12 e 8 In 
of cher in th | zoveriment and Fey 
of ſtate eder anne xe to 6 them, and n 
witho ut 52 reaſon; "it may not e amiſs 
85 85 a Yew” re efleckong on thoſe! 1125 
2 apa pulation, which, "whenever t 
11 ay be fippoted"ro"fp ea dh, 
15 Ra wi All Ait NN ORE 12 Yo 57 
depen Aa on eig lo in at, Which here's 
rates on the e tes A pied r | 
| land in A this offers a very ſimple 
idea of depopu ularion—em 70 opment Teſſening. 
Not" 1efening in the par a; while * 1 55 


creäfing in e ton B 0 or letting ning 


355 514 1H, 191 10 (1 2b 41) NSG . e 210771 a 
501 * * | - artery 25 
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+ See the appendix, for other obſervations on'thits 
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while increaſing in A, but a general viſible 
. ſuch as would take place if the 
national wealth was to decline, which. ge- 


nerally being the effect of c emp 
mark the ſtate, of its cauſe. If the 
leſſen and your ſhinping falls away, it. 18 
a cireumſtance whichoto this nation would 
. of the higheſt uence, and mark 
a. variety of declenſiom if at the fame 
time the great manufactures of the: king- 
dom could no longer find a vent, and con- 
ſequently their people without employment, 
it would be a mark not leſs equivocal—if the 
cultivated ſoil leſſens if tracts, © ER 
able, become, waſte, and rents fall, it is 
an unerring ſign of ; deray—if-- the; prices 
of labour and cammoduies-in general ſink, 
it is no leſs to be depended on. Theſe 
ſigns of national decay need not he multi- 
plied, whenever they ate ſeen the maſt 
mark in proportion to cheir extents, hs, 92 
clenſion of. aur proſperity. N ru 111 
Deecreaſe of Mipping—-Aecline of -manu- 
faQtures—deeling of 'pgricyſturerrrs, e 
fall of prices, ir on nate ON 
It appears to me that theſe; are cireum- 
ances; which. involve every other cauſe of | 
national. declenſion ʒ they mark à loſs. of 
wealth—4 DECREASE OF BMPLOYMENT 
which: muſt e e e pur 


lation with. * d ere: 
9 | When» 
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Whenever: i therefore wes: hear ef other 
exiſts ef „ſuch as efip 
5 cldres Aying 


farms, ineloſures; ug arkble td g 
high prices ef 

y, telibicy, LA rt, wars, erhi- 
Srations cc. We i very ſafely" refolve 
nem ite * ſtrihg of vulgar errors, and 
reſt uſſured that they Gin have no il effect, 


white the five great cauſes mentioned _— 


do nt fubfiſt. SRU ai 183134 5 . 


0 HE „IH E Dun 15200! n bie. 


'; r 4% GET. E N 


. IH en on Ane biene 


Bnglond, Which 1 think Für apertor, in 
poder 40 @ there can Sefbund 
to the contraty;>Þ falt very freely a- 
knowledge there) ds e cats” of dep: 


lation ameng us, however dt 20 ff, general 


overeome By faweurhble eitenmſtancets; 
this is the Jaw of Nrriemenke, che not Falſe, 
miſetne vm 4g ye 
ever Hurbarirs Aer Med. 0 Ey every 
pariſh to maintain not the refideht) but 
ine Tettled- po@rlj aH¹⁊ b che 
from fett whereVthep pleaſe? you 


im their 


many pedple "th dd Lavery! 


2 epen 


war 7 againſt cottages, T — 
E 


provitlows;! great 1— | 


| + vemured thus für on tlie ay 
vieh of the enuſes of che, population of 


. 
* * 
——— — ad — —uᷣ— 3 ů———— ͤ— / —ß§r«?ßvp CG — 
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the farmer have i almoſft::equal»motivediita 
reduce the number of / poor im their pariſhes: 
marriages are very frequenthy obſtructeu; 
the couple muſt, if they marrꝗ ſtay at 
home ;: the overicers of the pbhor wilb grant 
no certificates; if they marry; therefone, 
where are they to live? No cottage is 
empty they muſt live with their fathers 
and mothers, or lodge; the poor abhor 
both as much as their betters, and certain 
in many caſes, run into licentious amours;: 
merely for want of a cottage or à certificates! 
The whole ſyſtem of our poor davrs is: ſo 
miſchie vous, that ĩt muſt be attended with: 
this effect. Suppoſe an unmarried labourer- 
applies to the lord of a manor for leaderto 
build a cottage on the waffe . No, ſays che 
gentleman, be cottagt when: kult, will i be: 
a neſt. of. beggars,. — ſball baue them 
all on the pariſb. Can vou wonder at ſuch 
language from à man who probably can 
let land worth 206. an aere, for no more 
than 14 fon account of high poor. rates? 
It wauld be amazing if he acted otherwiſei 
Dr. Pris quotes with applauſe; an ob- 
ſervation af Lord Bacon, in praiſe of the act 
of i Henry; VII. whichqprohibited« all 2new: 
cottages With leſs than acres; but what: 
tendency hadochis hut the evil Ihave now 
deſcribed? If a poor man buys half a rood- 
| * on, he cannog. doit: 5 
mu 


f * 
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muſt buy four ſaerks l. This is the very 
ciroumſtance that now gives che power of 
reſträiningꝭ the erection of cottages - 
Onur policy its weak beyond all doubt, 
becauſſ it / conſiſts f prohibiting the natural 
courſe of things: all reſtrictive forcible 


meaſures in deineftic/ policy are bad; popu- 
lation ſhould not be expreſsly encouraged, 
hut it is ridiculous to throm wanton reftric- 
tions emaitusIt 
its own courſe; people will . not multiply 
beyond the demand for the ſurplus of their 
increaſe, but thus / far they ought to be 
allowecbß and to prohibit? cottages, which 
when built, wouldibe filed with induſtrious 
inhabitants, is a violent and a miſchievous 
ſyſtem It is-trun the cauſes of population 
in this kingdom are ſo powerful, that they 
overcome theſe obſtacles; but this is no 
reaſom againſt remedying them. The firſt 
effectual cure is to annul the la of ſettle- 
ments, and allow every man t ſettle where 
he pleaſes7 the ſecond, to repeal the act 
which allowsenn cottage withs leſs |\thaw 4 
acres. This would de a great deal] but a 
great cauſe pf ahe evil would ſtill remain} 
for as long ast the poor are ſupported by 
the pariſſi, it will tbe: the intereſtꝰof 
landlord: and li farmer to oppoſe their in- 
creaſe; butithis; would be much remedied 
= NETS the laws of een ſince 


any 


certainly to be left to 
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any couples who wanted to marry and 
lettle, if refuſed at hame, or if no babita- 
tion could be ſoundꝭ for them. might then 
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Since abe preceding beten TONE 
written, the ſecnud en of Dr. Price's 
came to . ———— d 
ſenſible and. well writer memoir — | 


ple of that countpars/myc deertiſee;” I 
this is really the raſv, the prineiples which 
I have advanced, if net falſe will at leaſt 
have receivedin wound >fora'county which 
bed e than moſt others, 
10 have fallen off in population, would be 
anexception to all rates; But the grntle= i 
— — carries. 
duch effect — gr x 4 
declaration extremely counter r 
argument Of Dx. Nie. 268 42 i 


— . monrord. 
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and Friars, aa. r to have been A 


ever wanting, is poiſon to populatian, and 
inconſiſtent 


with it. If tl is ſaid that charity was the 
—— ge modern labour, but. manu- 
„&c. then I ſay, vou. appoie 
—— 2 to »have: been asg 
and operoſe as at, preſent and if on —that 
Propoſition you will reſt your: argument, 
nothing farther can be made of it.. 
The. truth is, there was not in that age 
an employment forithe people comparable 
to what there is at preſent, how therefore 
coulg. chere be as many people ? Lat their 
maintenance be pointed out. Butt it tis | 
4 to; ſee the faculty men will hare of 
complaining of preſent times, and dament- 
ing the,paſt; we are not . ſatisſied with our 


numbers, but aſſert cat Tagland was: better 


peopled in Henrꝝ VIII, time; and nothing 
Was ſo common in that age as the {ame 
den as we nen fromthe. fta- 
| Bk tute 
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tute bobks. To wHat periddi wonder did 
 th&'croakers of that age fe? To thatiof, 
the deſolutioni I ſuppote-which>flowel fh 
the quarrels of the roſes or aetumults of 
the baron df Ring ivr 140 od 
Compal dh zhappoſition'/befare] ve Wilk 
every polſiblereauls.of. irn andthe. reſult 
will [be4:that(no-fuck; effe@beould. ever take: 
place But let us evamihe into the:foun- 
dations of Thie idea 1UR | Mei, 19% 1217 9 As 
Large! churohes-are. found andere 23 
are! not numerous enough to is Angle alley 
uni fame to! a fingle family.) hib gentleman 
admit, that ahurches were 3 
foroſtemation/ than uſe. H in thoſe. bigotted 
times, le e left for uhurch build 
ing where none were wanted; what eduld 
the pious: executors: of fach teſtamonts'doy 
but raiſe uſeleſd ediſides ? No fati 
way; of accounting for, the füct-but if 
oftentation wap / iheir motive:to'one;degree 
ef-ifolly, Why not do another. Belides, 
molt pe Pt ge Daren in 
the kingdom, h“ ever money 
to be had were eohfpicuous: | 
vagance Nhat idea oonlity — the 
guide in. ing many af the cathe- 
draleldes While xhßb 1 ee 
the] faſhion. pfithe times, ahd while we 
every day: ſee ꝓrobfa that er mere idea of 
eee little thought of 
. utility, 
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utility, was the motive of ſuch works, 
hy mould we now think of meaſuring the 
population of that age by the edifices- of- 
facred ſhew ?- ttt 5 444/30 9ft Avnet £44. 
Proper names, diftinguiſhing \ fields, abb 
fryer, roads, #fees, gatewayt, &c. now al- 
moſt forgotten." This 1 think is but a very 
Night preſumption of | a-ſuperior popula- 
tion; we cannot know vat were the ori- 
ginal cauſes of ſuch names; whether the- 
reſidence of a proprietor, or the wantonneſs 2 
of ſtraggling ſhepherds and warroners: it 
is poſſible to have been, as the writer men- 
tions; it ĩs very poffible not to have boen ſo. 
"70 Roads and foot paths at profent altogtther- 
needleſs. This is an argument which prov- 
ing too much, proves nothing We have 
them common in this country" Hertford- 
faire) within leſs than 20 mites of Lon- 
an, and in great numbers; if they are 4 
proof that Norfolk was hetter peopled above 
200 years ago, they are alſo a proof that 
this county was the fame, which was 
ſimply impoſſible. the or iginal rea- rea- 
fons for marking al the roads we now 
ſee, is ſo, difficult an enquiry that it can- 
not be brought w prove a thing; chance 
probably, aud unnotieed ue, were the fa- 
chers of numbers, and as forme) became 
common, others were: neglected, -withous - 
population having \ in 
1 r . Hale 
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Houſes appearing in ruins=villages on the 
fa cel ase of lee This is poſi» 
tive evidence, and more deſerving attention 
than any of the other reaſons. What does 
it prove? It proves depopulation in the 
Pariſhes of A, B. und C. But have not 

D, E, and E. increaſed:? This vre are nat 
told, but if it is not known, what proof can 
be fixed in the oppoſite facts ? Can the 
writer imagine that nn 200 years ago 
was whatitis now?. Mellt he acknowledges 
to be almoſt a new town. Norwich certainly 

was not what:it! is. There are no appear- 
ces to make one ſuppoſe Farmouth more | 


. —. might be made on many others, 
But among the villages, probably many of 
chem have much increaſed : at leaſt, thus 
we may venture, that if the con- 

trary is not proved, no proof ariſes of ge- 
neral e en, from ſome being in 
ruins. & DES ee Y HIP G54 8183x540 
When it is conſidered -that ſon large a 
part of this county was ſhecp walks, which 
as now under an excellent corn culture, it 
is ineredible that p hould ha v declined in 
Population z finoetohave. done ſo, employ- 
ment of the people muſt have been; ꝑerni- 
cious to their increaſes; and the inhabitants 
. ee eee 


mam Du „e it 
| H 3 While 


is, 
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While L az writifig this; {TT hive the ples 


Kite, of tlie © pany of forge Norfolk x 

men in my houſe's”? male quities"6f 
them; th cdtifixftied —.— oF this penn: 
man's 10 000 ; in nicht A place the ct 


in ruigts. Th 157 0 20 for Ut 
dee Lang? 3 do, Heider ib . 
ies en Lom cum rden N Fm 
other p ge 55A _; 
it is a'cirele 5 depopulationhere? poptibititn 
there hey Raft eck many partes iich 
the knew to be'confiderdbly indfeaſ=> ' 
Bat 1 think Tean account ic 4 wer elplain 
manner for tlie môſt import thkit 
realolis'aghed'by this gentlemaf- har of 
4 many Villages being in tins WWkef a 
whole Pari“ Becomes Oe fürn unter he 
Hatſdlerg, the Power ever Both te pecr ähd 
their habitatioHs will Seiter z ek landlerd | 
Aid tenant. The tenafit Pays the poor- 
rates, and perhaps Us' x Patt + His” agree- 
| 98 06 repairs the cottages z hete therefore 
are two ftrong reaſons why he mould drive 
e peo away, and let their Houſes" go to 
Tui, or perhaps agi ki dane — 2 
| them Grp hlt Ye Saks Wikſafof rates, 
And fecöttdly, hie gets Tic öf repair "IA, 
+6 kfis labotir, Be Ares mene! Rm Pariſh 
not in tHe fart 5 dente eee 
88 as lie 


10 ab de the | 
7 THY a a pe tlie 4 — 2 
| pariſh 
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pariſh. conſiſts of two.,or.;th 1 fat arms, pro- 
Yo e g's eee 45 ais 18 Hardt 


of aur lang, not; pack, 10 
| however the 8 525 of it ee! Ne: pref 
79 dec ſon: 2 he 


"1 45 a Ms Haring fe 5 
to its amount,” a preinitupon 1 pop. 
lation of the nei uring ies; upon 

che principle of demand. which Lhave b 
explained. It, as then impoſſible. but the 
people in them muſt preportionably in- 
ereaſe. Thus the yery exiſtencę of the evil 
in one place is à demonſtration that there 
muſt / be a cure for it f 25d elſe; for 
| this county is not one; whoſe. fa rms are 


\ 


laid to gmis z che depopylation complaine« 
8 ert 48 dene auld off page: STI RON 


bs, every. one — the 10 rural. em ployment 
bas not declined ; on the contrary, it has 


much ine i for j every, one) knows, 
that: incloſings{ marling, dunging, ploygh- | 
ig turnip-hoeing, Ke. are in 8 reif 


1 Figs IM. cep ahd. Feel \ 1 
As the, e ix; muſt be done | 85 

be famebody;. and-whether "that 1 

lives in, ge pariſh-or another; : 

to do in the enquiry... Mauch 0 "the erden 

* got in by: N itinerants. There is 


1 nothing | 
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ae 2 
72 come 
loox to is, tha f 
muſt come. This ben, b 
ever, is only in 
reſt of the year are Caf acient te eflablih the 
75 of my obſervatiqn. ¶iſomen do moſt 
of the reaping. 29 ertfargſhire ; this is ſo 
Uttle a proof of depopulation, that great 
448 of our county (moſ © al. Mar almoſt 
a continued village. di 
Upon the whole, I eanng. pon the moſt 
attentive reflection, on the egſes brought 
by Dr. Prices very eee correſpon- 
your find any reaſon i & 5 82 them 1 


gy 5 in 5 where the 


pesrance of . nen an uns 
deceiving appearance; but Ve muſt a- 


form concluſions from ſueh 
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tion that J. ba * ine ole of 
M. Meſance, 2 5 755 21 1 0 + la Po: 
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lation of the three generalities of Auvergne, 
Lyon, and Rouen, to be. to the Topulgzian 
of 1700, as 1456 to 1350 . 

Provence, Auch, Pau, Bur- 8 


* 


gung. &., 1752 to 1763 T. | 426,035 


1690 to 1701, Offi 3 8 75 | 
Genera. 2 | e 


Compariſon between the preſent population 


of France, and 6⁰ Fears ago. 


| __ 1 AO 4. 
*-  Pariſhth. period. eriod. 


eee, — 5 13 162 Ar 85 993 


Lyon, = 133 33523 4012 
Rouen, = = HF. 12069 12303 
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| 115 trib ute -f 
A e! 25 one mult acknowledge. I ſhalt "how 
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e 


ces examina- 
eöple of France 


not but quot r. the. opportunity 


of Ain the. Ex 75 bad plainants, if the 
cauſes of 
as ſtrong in that kingdom as in England? 


depopul HUTTON not been amn 


DOE To, circumſtances, France has 


# I # & 


increaft ed Er PEOP| e, may we not iſten to 
the voice 5 reaſon, W ic tells us that 
Eng land. -has—done it in a much greater 


degree! ? It is true, complaints of der 


| lation haye b been as common in that king- 


dom as wath..us ; an I ſuppoſe there never 
or a. country where Juch 


EN 


5 STS, \ 


In gage ht apers Tc to 


his - political fagaci which 


ſcribe 8 bſervation: from another veriter w ſe 


Gebe with kee the 
nents in the mlt diſtänt 


| pars X A pins PL any a wiſe and happy\.con- 


Junction ef labours. boch 25 ay in BN 
ones £36, our wealth an | 


nen of pur pebple,: c ey he of 


_. plantations. made from 1 edu n „ hen have 


ke at, 9878 by aggrandizjng themſelves abroad; 
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ee eee wheres 
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wealth but another word: for ON! ſumptj on; 
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fg Dena ac 
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Whereas our domeſtic power is conſtantly augmented 
in proportion to the advantages derived from our 
ſettlements. abroad; and to this circulation of our 
commerce it is in reality owing that our ſtrength is 
ſo much greater, our lands ſo much more valuable, 
and our intrinſic wealth ſo much increaſed, as it is 
fince that time; and this in ſpite of long wars and 
other intervening accidents, not at al favourable to 
our intereſts. | 8; 
This may look. like a paradox to. "ſome, and. there 
may be others who, perhaps will regard it as a thing 
taken upon truſt. But i in reality, the facts are abſo- 
Jutely certain, and it is to the wonderful growth. of 
our plantations. that we owe the ſtrength and/popu- 
louſneſs of this iſland, which, could never otherwiſe 
have attained its preſent condition. A very little at- 
tention will make this plain. The commödities and 
manufactures of any cou have a, certain limit, 
beyond. which, it is 1 nella ae Rox thoald extend, 
without an alteration of circumſtances ; that is to ſay, . 
when they are carried ſo high, as that no new markets 
are to be found, domeſtic induſtry, can, proceed no 
- farther. Now it is owing to our colonies 1 nat hither- 
to we have not been very ſenſible of, this; truth ; for 
the people ſettled there from a variety of caufes, into 
which I have not room to enter at. preſent, take off 
much greater W of our commodities and ma- 
nufactures than if they had remained at home. So 


That one of our countrymen. * in * 
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had not very ingenious men held a direQ 23 


contrary opinion, I ſhould have thought 
my time as ill ſpent in explaining it, as in 
_ demonſtrating that 2 and 2 make 4. Thoſe 
princes and ſtates therefore who would wiſh 


to have the agricj Itute of their dominiong 
flouriſh, ſhould wiſh to ſee the general wealth 
of their range W and — every 

 Dranch 


| = full 8 for fea Thands 1 and 46 
LL EMPLOYMENT WILL ALWAYS DRAW PEOPLE, 
nly - follows from thenee, that qur ſettlements 
ply muſt increaſe the number of people at home. 
As this method of arguing ſhews the reaſon of the 
thing, ſo the truth of it may be likewiſe demonſtrated 
from experience. It is certain that the gumber of 
people in the city of Lenden is about five times as 
gteat as at the death of Queen Elizabeth ; and though 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that the number of people in 
_ this/iſſand bath increaſed in the ſame proportion, yet 
It is — hy wer, they red 4604 mr ebe 415 
apparent from growth” er great ci es, the 
_ of ſmall 1 6025 into large towns, and the 
raling on our coaſts of | many nen- ſea ports. Ie max 


country into great towns, ng augments the numbet 
of their inhabitants,” biit not that of the nation; but 
then the fact muſt be „Which is 4 thing im- 
poſſible; for ſuch” 46 4 ih great towns conſume 
a larger quantity of proviſions and all other pr 
than ſuch as live ſeattered up and eter 
they uſt conſequently 8e ſupplied” with! cheſs, 51 
ee the growth of towns mut increase the” num 


0 in the country about them. Thus the 

| e a this matter, the clearer and the more 

certain it appears, and therefore what is deduced from 

it cannot be rationally called in queſtion.” Preſent 
State of Europe, 3d edit. P- _ 
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branch of induſtry: thatican'render their peo! 
ple rich—they ſhould remember that who 
they exhauſt a chuntry by ill deviſed taxes} 
or otherwiſey they as effectually ruin 
huſhandrypagifi they bunt alli tteqptoughs 
in their territories, and ꝓrokibited the: future 
uſe of them :.deſtropirily rote wore - 
_ is, in effect, doing this. % 
It is alſo deſtroying it for no good purs 
poſe, ſinee a-cheapneſs-of proviſtoris is not 


attended with ah leaſt advantage to any 
claſs or order of a ſtate a. Nor let him in 
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* A5 writer in Qs laft ent "has av er d 
ſervation « on this: le, 15 #63 720 C18. 1 th 
encou rages the farmer, not y to pay. Woh, rent well 
and give good prices, . but allo 70 Jive high, arid im- 
Prove all et land within 1 1 4 which 
U ftil increaſe erade 1 the $4 geln 
will make. the.. X15 | K 
| vil 0 man ü, HI 4 
cheaper, ti Nes! lor tren oma * new, or 
27 4 our. cuſt op ' that, our; 2 25 ay 


d tor $ 


not ſerye;, Ann 168 fiered to make it appear, 
that this KT ts A brive more, 4185 d the 25 
factors lire e en rt GE pr re 5 tha in cheap; 

T berg, 1 8 hat plenty gr eff Foes! 3251 
neſs, f het, fear rne 99 os ingulty, F 55 57 >} 


oy 
and al al fo, Ti WAS .G OB (24 8048 PEQ= 
PLE TO A Hon Med 146 the Cn eni 155 


of it: That if the Manufactors cannot live as they . 
uſe to do, by three days in a week working, they 
muſt work four, or find ſome quicker way, and that 


will produce a fourth 22 of more nn which 
ee ere 
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the right progreſs of his policy be turned 
aſide by erronedus ideas concerning the 
luxury that flows from this wealth; let 
him equally:diſregard the gloomy notions 
of depopulatitin,; decure in the idea that if 
| he:1gives! wealth to his people, he gives 
employment, and eee pen e wal ma 
__ gi ghist, 24) 
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Wü Guss it to ve 61d Aae 1 hits alſo > Mees 
how *twas: the king's intereſt to give money for ex · 
ting corn, and our intereſt to have the exciſe 
5 and a duty not only on brewers but on all 
that brew.”  * Houghton's Collection of Huſbandry and 
Trade, vol. ii. p. 266. The idea of encouraging the 
people to live 5 5 * a very bold, but I believe 2 2 juſt 
| 'In N | 58, 60 If < ory was fold at 
*— s. the buſhel 7 Bs the pound, by means 
| elf ex; 9 94 40 2 le 

dale not be {6 iv. p. 97. 
11 15 a. It is not only 
ans ſhould be dear—the'i incon- 
pls are 9575 fam de all. 128 wor, 1 
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Here it it is proper to m ho the: ims 
portance which I give to general wealth is 
founded on the ſame principle with that 
laid down by Monteſquieu and Mr. Hume, 
that the price of commodities is proportioned 
to the quantity of. ſpecie. But as Sir James 
Steuart has 1 this idea, and endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh another in its room, it 
is neceſſary to ſay a word or two upon his 
arguments; becauſe if they are juſt, my 
oblervations on the conſequence of national 
wealth to agriculture, muſt be erroneous, 
or at leaſt but indifferently founded. 
There may be {according to Sir Fames's 
idea) a; great influx. of wealth, and yet no 
riſe of prices, and conſequentiy no 
ng to the farmer: The paſſages 1 
„Wenn are the following 1 IRS; | 
© x I have laid it down as a principle that 
it is the complicated operations of demand 
| and competition,. which determines te 
B ſtandard price of every thing. If there be 
| many labourers and little A work 
| will be cheap. If the increaſe of riches 
| therefore have Toke effect of rajing demand, 
- work wilt increaſe in its value, becauſe 


there competition is implied; but if it has 
„„ 


Pries depind, bn Quantity of Mong. 2 I 3 
only the effect of augmenting demand) | pris es 


will ſtand as formerl) < Let the ſpecie 
of a country, Ret Wh be augmented or 
diminiſhed in ever ſo great a proportion, 
qommadities will: fill riſe and fall accord- 
ing to the principles of demand and com- 
petition, and theſe will conſtantly depend 
pon the inclinations of thoſe who. have 
property or any kind of egurualent whatſo- 
ever to give, ut. never. upon the quantity 
of coin they are poſſeſſed of *. SHITTY; 

4 There is an obſeurity i in. the aint 
| between ra ng. and augmenting a 
which is not at firſt to be diſſipated; but 
the point principally to be attended to, ig 
another diſtinction, which L humbly , apptc= 
hend. may be ,withoat 4 ditfetence, v. 
that between, Jpecte. and domend, 1n er 

150 T. r Aanteſpitei or oY 

that very great 


Hume to alle 7 
Tyriations I ge ok be grey noe indepen- 

dantly ot the quantity.“ of money: „ Nobody 

could.£i ſüppole they wete ſo-ſhort-ſighted as 

| 8 Jach- ideas; "If there 1 is much corn 

brought to market this week; and few buy- 

Er$9;. Prices. Will. certainly. be Ee, higher than 


i another, weck, when the e is little corn 
WO by& AT * 1 dee are 
| HET, 217 2 FO. 


* 7 into rake Principle 7 Pol. Occonom. vol. * 
p. 400. | 
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certainly cheaper when many boats arrive 
than when but few come: If any commo- 
dity in general and regular demand, is 
brought to market at a particular ſeaſon 
In much greater plenty than at any other 
ſeaſon,” who can doubt but the price will 
be low? All ſuch variations are perfectly 
conſiſtent with the idea that the price of 
commodities will depend on the quantity 
of ſpecie; becauſe this idea is not relative 
- to certain days, weeks, months, or mar- 
kets, but to general periods in which 
money has increaſed or decreaſed ; one 
century compared with another ;—one 50 
years with another 50; twenty years ſince 
à peace with twenty before it, &c. In 
fuch a compariſon, and neither the French 
writer nor Mr. Hume could have any other 
In view, the idea of demand and competi- 
| ion, is abſolutely Toft in that of ſpecie, 
Bec Aue "they ate 1 In AQ the fame thing. 
57 ans "wilt keep cloſe to the "Ercum- , 
nce, bars qu tity of money "has no- 
| thing to. 8's hs e c afe "If 4 8 75 9 WAISnbe 
oe PE le poſe * but this appeits to 
e to, be taken för granted: felative to 4 
q Ne rket day,” or - other Point « 'of competition, 
; admit of it; but I think it ſhould be re- 
Fred in application to a period. Suppoſẽ 
oreign commerce increaſes from a war or 


other reaſons, o as to add immenſely to the 
national 
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national wealth; an additional income is 
added to the fortunes of many men, theſe 
men will in general increaſe their expences, 
and conſequently demand. I have no idea 
of a great increaſe of national wealth any 
where without an increaſe of the expences 
of individuals following ; there certainly 
may be ſuch caſes, but they muſt carry 
rather the appearance of exceptions, than 
the ground of new principles. Why did 
land {ell in the laſt century for 1 5 years pur- 
chaſe ? Becauſe there was ſo little ſpecie that 
there was no comparative demand; people 
who have not MONEY do not add to \ demand. 

Why is land at preſent ſo much higher ? ? 
Becauſe a greater plenty of ſpecie has given 
a greater demand, Demaiid and compe- 
tition appear to be Hecke; - money the 77 

Sir James ſuppoles it remarked—** th 
articles of indiſpenſable nieceſſit) ity muſt x 
main conſtantly i in proportion to th 
of riches. This I cannot by any 
admit to be juſt. Let me take the Ar, 
of grain, which. is the moſt familiar, Is 
it not plain from what we have ſaid above, 
that the proportion of wealth found in the 
hands of 125 loweſt claſs of the people con- 
ſtantly regulates the price of it; conſe- 
quently let the rich be ever ſo wealthy, the 

rice of ſubſiſtence can never riſe aboye the 
e of the e In anſwer to this 
Fs =" M 


x16 83 regulated by Money. 


it may be obſerved, that the price has riſe 
far beyond what the faculties of the 
in former times could purchaſe, and they 
would now all be ſtarved, if quantity of 
wealth, that is demand for labour, had not 
riſen the price of it, as well as of wheat, — 
Through whatever political mazes we are 
earried, we ſhall find that an increaſe in 
the national wealth will be only another 
word for increaſe of demand; ſo as to be 
ſcarcely poſſible for one to ſubfiſt without 
the other. 
From various of the inſtances quoted by 
Sir James, there is reaſon to believe he 
8 draws his argument from the 
emand and competition at certain times, 
for certain commodities; at a market for 
corn; at ancient Rome for a mullet ; prices 
in January 1759, &c. and what is remark- 
able, he ſays nothing of the increaſe of 
money from the diſcovery of America, on 
which Monze/gureu founds his idea; and it 
is from a gradual increaſe of wealth from 
induſtry that Mr. Hume ſupports his. And 
yet Sir James aſſerts, that the money in 
Eurape might be increaſed to ten times the 
preſent quantity, without the prices of 
commodities being affected. Upon the 
whole, the matter turns principally on the 
proportion which holds between money and 


demand— throughout this eſſay J have ſup- 
20 yes 


Tow Prices in poor 2 ountries, 2 


poſed them the ſame thing; becauſe I ſee, 
whichever way I look, the expences of all 
ranks of people increaſe, with an increaſe 
of their incomes, .and luxury ſpreading 
through countries in proportion to their 
wealth: now luxury 1 is wealth is demand 
—is competition for the thing deſired, and 
prices riſe in proportion to expences, that 
is to money. If this is not true, how are 
we to account for the prices of a thquſand 
things before the diſcovery - of 2 
compared with the preſent prices of th 
fame commodities ; —or, without going Þ 
far back for thoſe in the laſt century, not 
only of rarities, but. almoſt every commoe- 
dity that can be named, Proviſions, labour, 
manufactures, land, &c. Why is labour, 
proviſſons, houſerrent, land, and commo- 
dities in general, except foreign | manufacs 
tures, cheaper in Sweden or Norway than 
in England or Holland ?—Surely it is be- 
cauſe thoſe countries are not equally weal- 
thy. You may, if vou pleaſe, add the 
conſequence, that there is not an equal 
demand. Further, let us take Sir Jamer's 
ſuppoſition; ſuppoſe our national wealth 
to be increafed. to ten times the preſent 
amount; how: would it be poflible for the 
prices of commodities not to riſe immenſely, 
unleſs every man became a hoarder, which 
I ſhall never e Thus every man 
Che 13 poſſeſſing 
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poſſeſſing ten times his preſent wealth and 


income, immediately increaſes his expences; 
increaſes his ſervants, equipages, labour- 
ers, builders, artizans; his W 
expences multiply; more is eaten, drank, 
and waſted; all this forms a freſh demand 
for every article; ; and as the wealth of 
others has the ſame effect with them, here 
is competition; if prices in conſequence of 
this demand and competition ſhould not 


_ riſe, ſurely it would be miraculous ? This 
Was the idea of Meſſrs. Monte/quzeu and 


Hume, who, from ſeeing an univerlal effect 
regularly following a viſible cauſe, juſtly 


attributed the former to the latter; they 


ſaw that a great increaſe of national wealth 
always cauſed a great riſe in prices; and 
that in poor countries commodities were 
cheaper than in rich ones; hence they de- 


duced their reaſoning ; ; and what we have 
ſince ſeen and felt in this country, would, 
if any proof Was wanting, confirm their 


doctrine. 51 8 
This I think is the direct ind plain way 
of attributing the effect in queſtion to its 


proper cauſe. But here I readily admit a 


artial exception ; an exception which Sir 


ames ſeems to have wrought into a com- 
plete hypotheſis: I admit that to an un- 
known degree, an increaſe of wealth in- 
crealing the * for certain manufac 


tures, 


Exfects of Wealth on Labour. 1 19 
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tures, will increaſe the quantity brought to 
market, and prices ſtand as they were: For 
| inſtance, ſend a gradual increaſe of orders to 
the manufacturers of Mancheſter, Norwich, 
Birmingham, &c. and they will anſwer the 
increaſed demand for perhaps a long time, 


without an increaſe of prices; becauſe the 


People will increaſe with their induſtry, and 
a want of hands will not he felt. This 
is the ſtrongeſt exception that can be put 
to the rule of Mr. Hume, yet is it not of 
| importance enough to overturn kis idea, 
ſince the word cammaodities includes ſuch a 
variety af things beſides certain manu- 
 faQures, that his expreſſion may be deemed 
ſufficiently accurate: land, houſes, labour, 
proviſions, &c. afe all clearly within his 


rule, not to ſpeak of a variety even of 


manufactures, not wrought in great manu- 


But even in this great exception of Sir 
James's, there are ſome circumſtances which 
favour Mr. Hume's hypotheſis: Why are 
not all manufaRtures cheaper now than 
they were 300 years ago? If the argument 
urged by Sir James is juſt, they ought” to 


— 


be cheaper, or at leaſt not” dearer; büt if 
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cloth, ſuch as was to ſerve the beſt Doctor 
at Oxford, was fold at 3s. 74. a yard; but 
as there were 3o-ſhillings in the pound at 
that time, we muſt call this near 7 g. 64, 
whereas now the proper cloth for ſuch a 
perſon would coſt 18s. In William the 
Conqueror's reign the ſerjeant of an infir- 
mary had a coat for 4. I inſtance theſe 
only to ſhew, that in periods very diſtant, | 
the riſe even of mannfactures depend on 
the quantity of money; and if their rates 
in the laſt century be examined and com- 


pared with' what they are at prefent, it will 


be found that ſcarce an inſtance is to be 
produced in which there has not been a 
conſiderable rife; which muſt be owing to 
the increaſe of mon. | 
In any one period of no great extent, 
the increaſe of demand from the increaſe 
of wealth, may nöt be found to operate 


its natural effect; but in a longer period a 


change happens from a gradual and almoſt. 
imperceptible progreſs ; and then manu- 
faQures as well as all other commodities 
get up to a proportion with the quantity of 

money. That this muſt be the caſe during 
a long period cannot be doubted, when we 
confider that the price of labour has much 
more than doubled in a century, and that 
ſzveral articles of raw materials in many 
fabricks have riſen ET with labour ; - 
2 | & "and 
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and if we take a larger ſcope, and go back 
to the period when proviſions, labour, and 
every other article were not a fourth of the 
preſent price, how are we to conceive that 
manufactures could be as dear as we pay 
for them? And to what cauſe is it poſſible 
to attribute the change but to che ſuperior 
quantity of ſpecie? 

I have been led into this diſquiſition 
from its intimate connection with my ſub- 
ect, as I cannot but eſteem great national 
wealth as one of the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances in the encouragement of agri- 
culture; and if the reaſoning laid down b 
Sir Janes Steuart is juſt, as I underſtan 
it, this wealth muſt be ef little i importance, 
and my reaſoning fallacious. 1 is with 
difſidence I venture an opinion, co | 
the ideas of a writer of ſuch diſting wake $51 | 
abilities; and who has given fack u. uncom= 
mon attention to every part of the ſcience 
of political economy : nor perhaps wo 
this apology be deemed ſufficient, had not 
Sir James Ny the lame liberty with the 
illuſtrious TOY and the 4agacious 
Ene. = 
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HE next article I ſhall mention is the 

_ circumſtance of fo large a part of the 
8 being incloſed, and the policy in 
the legiſlature of conſtantly increaſing in- 
cloſures. —To enter into, a detail of their 
advantages here, would be a. uſeleſs under- 
taking—the prejudices of ſome of our. wri- 
ters, who have even to the preſent day de- 
claimed againſt them, are to be reckoned 
among thoſe abſurdities that never die— 


they are to be found in every branch of 
philoſophy, literature, and art. I ſhall here 


reply to one aſſertion thrown out by the ene- 
mies of incloſures—They ſay that rich lands 
after incloſing, are laid down to graſs, and the 


kingdom thereby depopulated. Suppoſing 
the” caſe in the firſt inſtance, yet I have a 


great doubt whether the huſbandman con- 


+ LES 2 


ſoil is. moſt adapted, Which pays him be 


verting his farm to that uſe for which. or 


and conſequently adds moſt to the 2 — 


wealth, can depopulate the country; — 
may depopulate one pariſh, but 3 | 
others will gain beyond the proportion by 

it. However, granting the poſition, which 


Bs more than there 1s occafion to do, yet I 


think 


n ms 


think population is but a ſecondary object: 
The ſoil ought to be applied to that uſe in 
which it will pay moſt, without any idea 
of population: A farmer ought not to be 
tied down to bad huſbandry, whatever may 
become of population, Population, which, 
inſtead of adding wealth to the ſtate, is a 
| burthen to the ſtate, is a pernicious popu- 
lation—and will be found fo in every coun- 
try where the national ſtrength does = 
depend on troops ſerving without pay. | 
to attributing to incloſures the many Fg 
moſt of them i imaginary, which ſome writers 
have laid to their charge, they are merely : 
ideal, 

That many abſurd opinions mould be 
commonly embraced concerning new mea 
| ſures, is natural enough, but that we ſhould 
ſee the ſame errors relative to matters of 
which we have had long experience, is 
certainly remarkable. The complaints 
againſt incloſures are of a very long date; 
we have had them between two and three 
hundred years, and they never appeared | 
without receiving the moſt ſolid and ſatiſ- 
factory refutation. One of the moſt re- 
markable inſtances is in the reign of EhLA- 
. beth; the a will fe Extraft from a very 

curious tract will ** this matter! in a clear 
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A Compendium, or brief 3 "By 


certayn ordinary complaints of divers of 
_ og 6. in theſe our days. By, 


(Suppoſed to be WM. SHARK E- 


1 1581. 


Huſbandman.] Marry for theſe eie - 


ſures doe undoe us all: for they make us 
pay dearer for our lande that we occupy, 
and cauſes that we can have no lande in 
manner for our money to put to tyllage, 
all is taken up in paſture. I have known 
of late a dozen ploughs within leſs compaſs. 
than ſix miles about me, layd down within. 


theſe ſeven years, and where threeſcore 


perſons or upwards had their livings, now 
one man with his cattel has all, which is 
not the leaſt cauſe of former uprores: for 
by theſe incloſers many doe lack lyvings 
and be idle; moreover. all things are fo 
deere that by their day wenge they are net, 
able to lyve.“. 


U 


Capper.] I have well the experience a 


thereof, for I am faine to give my journey», 


men two-pence in a day more than I was 


wont to doe, and yet they r they cannot 
ſufficiently lyve thereof. 

Merchaunt.) Moſt parte of all the towns 
of England, London only except, are fore, 
1 in their ane &c. . it is 


long, 


* One would have thought, without ſeeing the 
title, that this had been a tranſcript of the common 
W of the preſent time. | 


6 * 1 
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long, 1 cannot well tell, for there is ſuch 
general dearth of all things, às before 20 
or 30 years hath not bene the like, not 
onfy of things growing within this realm, 
but of all other merchaundize that we buy 
from beyond the fea, as ſylkes, wines, &c. 
then all kind of vittayle are as deere or 
dekre agayne, and no cauſe' of God's part 
thereof as far as J can perceive ; for never 
ſaw more plentie of corn, graſſe, and cattle- 
of all forte than we have at this preſent, 
and have had (as ye know) all theſe 20 
Je paſſed continually. * 

| For a6 Since ye have Plentle of all 
things, 0 of corne and cattel (as ye fay) then 
it ſhould not ſeem this dearth' fflould be 
long of theſe incloſers, for it is not for 
ſcarceneſs of corne, that ye have this dearth, 
for (thanked be God) corne is good cheap, 
and ſo bath been theſe many 'years paſt, 
Then it cannot be the occaſion of the Uearth 
of cattle, for inclofure is the thing that 
nouriſheth moſt of any other“: yet J eonfeſs 
khbere is a wonderful dearth of all things; 
and that doe I, and all men of my ſorte 
feel moſt grief in, which have no way to 
ſell, nor occupation to lyve by, but only 
our lands. For you all with other artificers 
* ſave yourſelves 90 well. 2 

dach en 


N 6 pe - ; 7 A * 
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* An wits reply to the croakers of the preſent 
age, 


ſeeing all things are ſo plentiful. 


\ 
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much as yee, as all things are dearer, do 


aryſe in the pryce of your wares and occu- 


j 


pations accordingly. _ 


Huſbandman.] Yee rayſe the pryce of 
your lands, and ye take farms alſo, and 
paſtures to your. hands, which was wont 
to be poor men's lyvings ſuch as I am. 

| Merchaunt.) On my ſoul yee ſay truth. 

Knight.) Syr, as I know it is true that 


yee complayne not without cauſe, ſo it is 


as true, that I and my forte, I mean all 


| gentlemen, have as great, yea, and far 


greater cauſe to complayne ; the pryces of 
things are ſo riſen on all hands, we are 
forced either. to miniſh the third part of 


our houſehold, or rayſe the third part of 


our revenues; and for that we cannot ſo 
doe of our own landes, that is already in 


the hands of other men, many of us are en- 
forced to keep peeces of our own landes, 


when they fall in our own poſſeſſion, or 


to purchaſe ſome farme of other men's 


landes, and to ſtore it with ſheep, &c, "7 
Huſbandman.] Yea, thoſe ſheep is the 
cauſe of all theſe miſchievess __ 
Doctour.] I perceive by you all, that 
there is none of you but have juſt cauſe to 
complayn. : VVV 
Kiuigbt.] T marvel much, maiſter doctour, 
what ſhould be the cauſe of this dearth, 


Doscfour.] 


* 
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| Dottour.] - Syr, it is no doubt a thing 
to be muſed upon. Quere, Whether if the 
huſbandman were forced to abate the pryces 
of his ſtuff, this 'dearth would be amended ; ; 
if he ſhould be commanded to {ſell Bis 
wheat (for inſtance) at 8 d. the ball rye 
at 69. barley at 4d. his. pig and Sooſe at, 
44, -his hen at 1 d. ob, his wool at a 
marke a tod, the landlord to return: tc His | 
old rent, &c. would gO 8. in that caſe rom 
beyond ſeas be brought as good K 
after the fame rate? A man would think 
yes. For example, if they now fell a yard 
of velvet for 205. or 225. and pay that for 
a tod of wool, were it not as good for them 
to ſell their velvet for a marke a yard, ſo 
they had a tod of wool for a marke ? 
In another part he lays, that in 20, or 
30 years before 1581, commodities had in 
general riſen 50 per cent.; ſome more. 
Cannot you neighbour remember, ſays he, 
that withit theſe 30 Nau . — in this 


* ; . * 14 


2 


* 
my * A 


; * Memoirs of al, N T zranſeribe 
this extract from Mr. Smith, oo 1 been able to 
procure the original. He tells us, that the Dofour 

| reſolves the general dearneſs into the greater plenty of 
money from increaſe of trade, and accounts for wool 

being dearer in compariſon than corn, from the 
former being allowed tõ be exported, and the latter 

_ much reſtrained in . but chat by giving 
n equal liberty to both, notwithſtanding jnclaſures, 

the ballance would, be preſerved by the 8 ſhifting” | 

from theep to corn, and vice verd. | 
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town buy the beſt pig dr gooſe I could Jay 
my hands on, for four-pence, which now 


coſteth twelve-pence, a good capon for 


three-pence or four-pence, a chicken for 4 
penny a hen for two-pence,” P. 35.— 
et the price of ordinary labour was then 
ZW (T8 
As a commentary on thefe extracts 1 
ſhall give the price of wheat through” the 
16th century, in the coin of the preſent 


tandard ff... . EP apt 
1500, Wheat the quarter, o 6 7 
1504 —_— | SL he 
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| Average of 20 year, 8 6 5. 
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* Mr. Hume's Hift ry of England, vol, v. p- 484. | 
+ This I take from Combrune's Enquiry, folio. 
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; % \ ? * d. F 9, 1 
= „ 8.2 * . * 
1 — 
905 | T 10 
5 , Ws, 6 po nr to + + £4. 03468 


. Average of 14 years *, 3 


9 
3 
K 


NN 
It i is upon record that the. riſe. of price 
in 1 573, was not owing to any natural 
ſcarcity ; and it. is farther. known, that in 
1561, a free export was allowed and con- 
tinued for ſome years. It has been aſſerted 
that the ſucceeding high prices were owing. 
to that freedom of exportation: The whole 
of this table ſhews the contrary ; exporta- 
tion, whenever it raiſes prices, raiſes them 
immediately; for inſtance, in a few weeks. 
inſtead of years ; yet the price in 1 561 and 
1562 continued low. . 
But it appears from the dialogue quoted 
above, that from 20 to 30 years E 
1581, prices had riſen, 50 per cent. It is 
plain that this had nothing to do with 
e, . continued at a N 
— des dy 


* This cable 1 as 1 8 is aka from 
the Enguiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt, &c. folio; 
but I muſt remark the authority not much to be depended 
on. The author aſſerts his having reduced the prices to 
the preſent ſtandard, but biſt op Ne gi gives N. 44. 
the price of 1 50%, and 41. that of- 1596: 
taken this fallible guide, becauſe I conſider . 
merely the compariſon of the periods : I have before 
| ſhewn what little dependance is to be placed on a man 
who makes the prod of arable land i in tallow, wheat, 
barley, 78 an GE ES . 


13 2 


nis or FRICES 13 


feady veled till 1973, and then aroſe for 
many years more than go per cent. The 
author of the dialogue writes in 158 I, and 
in it incloſures are much arraigned for 
converting arable into graſs for, ſheep z; but 
mark, - that this complaint followed 31 
years, the average price of which was 8 
3 d. 4. and we are told that the labourin | 
| could not live, whoſe wages were 8 4 
a day! Such are the prepoſterous and 
abſurd complaints, which, like thoſe of de» 
population, are, as Mr. Hume moſt juſtly 
remarks; a vulgar complaint in all places and 
all agen. We have Sir W. Petty's poſi- 
tive authority that day labour was 8 d. a 
day a century after this period; and * 
3 preſent. it is 164, on an average, _ L 

But how could incloſures act againſt the 
plenty” of corn, while wheat for 31 years 
ſtood at 8s. 3 d. 1 preſent money? Does 
not this palpable contradiction ſhew the 
folly of ſuch an idea: Does it not ſhew, | 
what we have ſo often remarked, that any 
operation which, has a tendency (like throw- 
ing arable to graſs) to raiſe the price of any 
particular product — has in its very nature 
a tendency to the direct contrary effect. 
Throw ſo much arable to graſs as to raiſe 


_- Price of corn, and you encourage the 
ccc 
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corn farmers fo much; that an increaſe of 
culture immediately follows. Every very 
high period in the preceding table is farely: 
followed by à low one, until wheat came to 
3 J. 65. 64.; the higheſt price of all: what 
followed? Why 6s. 34. a quarter the 
i very next year; ſuch an encouragement to 
4 the farmer was the former price that it at 
once produced the latter. The fame re- 
mark is juſt in every table 'of prices chat 
has been publiſhed throughout Europe. 
And the low price being an equal difeourage- 
ment, it muſt at once prothice an high one. 
Is it not evident therefofe that the Vngbr 
in the dialogue has feaſon to ſay that it 
e6uld not be owing to incloſtres that corn 
was dear; nor could they make catile dear, 
for inclofures cauſe plenty of cattte. This - 
is the very mirfour of the preſent ſtate of 
England: Incloſures are condemned for 
raiſing prices: How de they | ratſe prices? 
Why they raiſe 'wheat to 2 3's, 62. a 
quarter for 7 years *, and, they make beef 
and mutton dear by infinitely increuſing the 


> 
q 


number of fat ſheep and oxen When 

ſhall we ſee an end to theſe abſiitdities ? 

| The aiithor of the dialogue tells us, that 
! in the 20 br 30 years preceding 158 5, 
5 commodities in general had riſen 50 per 


cent. 
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* Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments, 3d Edit. 
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ert, and fore wore : and the horte ſigh 
good people of . Is days attyil 15 
wal to ſheep, znclo ſures, grafs, and. gr 

7 they 7 look at NO Ne 
eauſc with, $6 45? ooh che e of, nge 
ner; it is 1 5 nature of the vulgar, 
andi ſmall, of all ages, to 10 cee on m_ þs 
ſuch a.cauſe. as may be changed; 


the mglignity. of man loves AR, . 
to quarrel with government. if ſheep. ar 
the cauſe ; prohibit, ſay they, great fl 
1 horſes, tax them; if. great farms, divide 
N fuck caufes. 2 4 of remedies, Fele 
if not a plied, give an opportunity of ela- 
mour: but attribute them to an increaſe 
and conſequent cheapneſs, of iponeF—#ip 
publick.. wealth to national proſperity— 
the proſpect is too brilljant for a jaund) 7 
eye, that can look with pleaſure only. © 
ideal evil and chimerical declenſiqn, : _ : 
Among the preſent complaints of the 
high prices of proviſions, we are, told by 
fome writers that it is not the rates of wheat 
chat oppreſs the people, but thoſe of meat, 
Among theſe, Dr. Price 1 18 pleaſed ; to rank 
himſelf: he fays that it is the N 106 
of fleſh that hurts the poor, as it forces 
them to conſume bread only, conſequently 
they could. before live, better when, wheat 
was high, than they can now. while it is 
e 8 cannot Gre 115 
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Firs obſervation, for the reaſons'T am goi going 
to produce; nor do I put much faith 1 in the 

regiſtered prices of meat, from: their 

ſo uncertain and deſultory; we have them 
not (except at the victualling- office) in the 
ſame regular manner as the Mindſor prices 
of wheat and malt. In Mr. Combrune's 
table of prices, who ſupports the fame 
general argument as Dr. Tn 2 * have 


the * minutes: e 

. | 7. 47 0 N J. „ d., 
1309, Wheat, 1 1 15 An ox, 2 14 0 
1315 — „„ „ Fg"0" 
1336, — 06 1 — 1 0 44 
1349 — „ 6 — o 18 4 
1444 = 34 nn 
e Coal; 1 16 6 

bunte, T7 1 4 4 — 2 5 


Hence it 1 1 a ft ox in thoſe 
days was worth as much as 20 buſhels of 
wheat. If we call the preſent price of 
wheat 6 5. 6 d. a buſhel," * is for 20, 61. 
10 5.; then if we conſider that the im- 
| eee in huſbandry for two centuries 
have contributed more to improve the 
food and ſize of cattle than any other ar- 
1 2 ticle 
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| aide; we Thall have great reaſon to think 
that ſuch an o as in that period yielded u 
price equivalent to 6/. 10. would riot at 
Preſent yield more. If the total want af 
turnips; and tlioſe other means of winter 
fatting, long ſince diſcovered, be conſidered 
—and that hay ſold as well or better than at 
profent,/ and conſe en ci muſthe fparingh 

uſed, we may*conjecture to what ſize their 
"cattle aroſe 5 J And NE judge if they 'w 
prodably better than the Search black cattle - 
bred on mountains with little winter F 
Which gen fat from 5 to roh Lat e 


r 9 pe 


20 {+7 3 FP! "Ty" 7 5 . F. 0. 
14399» Wheat, 523Gb - Shorp 0:9: = 4 
Fo AB 4 A na” 0 3 * | 

; 1310, ? — ©; 17 5 5 — 0 3 
1443. — 130 — 0 5 
1531. — oe 8 10 — 0 3 104 
1532» 1 8 10 — 0 6 
25 SOg 75) 270 OS + Afro aa 3 61 
411 1 | + Ip "M7 n — 

Renger. —.— O i e 


; 


The Abe et u. tier therefore was equal 
40/1 buſhel 3 pecks and, of wheat: this 
at preſent ould be at 6s. 6 d% a buſhel, 
PETS 2d. for more than which I do not 
apprehend one of che ſheep of thoſe days 
ee * would 
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would ſell, far the ſame [reaſons I before 


mentioned i in reſpect to oxen,* „ obey 
In 1532, when Wheat. was 8. 104. 
a fat ſheep, is 5, 69. [is this is equal to. 
buſhels, a much higher price than they 
yield now; and difference, gf. breed. confr- 
dered, probably; double. ty rtr 
But Dr. Price gives, from a. e 
af the Duke of Northumberland s, the FRY 


wheat was 6. 2 d. a quarter, that of 


1 ys he, was about a ſeyenth of its 
preſent price; that of meat, only a. fif- 


tenth.” Here therefore we find the Doc- 
tor — the preſent price of the fut o at 
ro/. ; But on what poſſihle authority can 


he ſuppoſe, ſuch oxen as were fed in . . 


ire 150 years ago, to be of a ſize that 
would now yield that ſum: if the conſider- 
ations I before urged are admitted, I ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe the oxen of thoſe days no 
better than -Sro7ch runts at preſent. At 
peſt therefore it is only one ſuppoſition in 
hi of another — 5 an uncer- 


tainty 


— * 4 AF" 


i» 5 on boch adole-aqticles that it is 
| n whether « he oxen; and ſheep were fat 2 
Lean; but in all grobe both; as they are 


i blen; ee, and not 


4 3 N 


Jawing particular: ( In 1512, che prige af 
134. 44 ; the price of wheat there 


Litties called an ox fo ; a ſheep fat; If all were ſo, * 
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eee eee eee 


the price of cattle, which vary ſo prodi- 
. thay 201, may be very cheap for 


nd 5%, very dear, Further, a we- 


an ox 
ther pn faid-if fat or lean) is 1 5. 8d. or 
equal to 2 buſhels 1 peck of wheat: That 
quantity of wheat at 6. 64. is 146. 2d. 
a ſxery good price for a wether at preſent 
through the Northof England; and in ſome 
Parts of the North, an high one: the lame 
obſer vation is applicable to the bog at 2 4. 
The Doctor next quotes from Maitland 
anocher e Wheat, 125. An ox. 


pound. Cheeſe, 4. Theſe are, 
The ox, — 26 buſhels of pn ve x 
——— ©; — 2 ditto. A mW 

Butter the pound, 2 quarts ditto: | 
- Cheeſe ditto,, = - 3 quart-dittos .- pin 
The prices of theſe commodities at pros 

| fon N W at wp 2 5 4 0 
l S. ©: \ 


4 


from the Doctor: the at 


as before, but what amazes me is the article 
of butter; which he prints in i italicks, that 
it * be remarked. Salt butter 3 is fre- 

| ; quensy 


; 9 — A wether, 3 6. Butter, 2 * 


— the wether are probably as cheap now 
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quently i in the preſent period 6 d. a pound, 
and butter in 1 549, ſo high as 4 d. 11 Is 
this produced to ſnew the diſproportion AM 
the products of cattle to wheat ? Twenty 
years ago butter in London was cheaper than 
200 years ago. If the butter is ſuppoſed to 
be freſh, the price is high, but why may we 
not think it all ſalt ſo ſoon after an age that 
had no mutton in winter but what was ſalted? 
No idea on theſe: ſubjects is more _ 
taken than the ſuppoſition that butter in 
this age is dearer than formerly: very many 
inſtances might be produced of the con- 
trary. Iuſtead of being dearer, it has not 
advanced near ſo much as moſt other com 
modities. In June 1695,” "Houghton ex- 
preſly ſays, freſh: butter in the country 70 
miles from London fold at 6 d. a pound, 
and he. mentions it as a common price *, 
Cheeſe is low, but unleſs we knew what 
cheeſe it was, we can found no concluſions: 
In Norfolk and Suffolk, cheeſe is at this 
time but 34. 2, and ſome under that. But 
let us quit ſuch uncertain conjectures 
founded on accidental cireumſtances the 
prices of ſingle years—of particular pur- 
chaſers, which can give us no more 
knowledge than we at preſent reap from 


N that Nokes bought, voor laſt Seer 
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day at 2d. a pound, or Stiles butter for 
11 4. What was the quality? Was the 
market day high or low? Did others buy 
ſo? Such” inſulated circumſtances 
out of duſty libraries and records are not 
worth tranſoribing for ſuch: general uſes as 
are tao: often made of them. The only 
regiſter of the prices of meat that carries 
with it the leaſt degree of authenticity is 
the records of the victualling- office, the 
prices of which are always cheaper than 
the common ones in the market, but this 
is not of conſequence, when. one period 
is compared with another, as that circum- 
ſtance operates equally in all. The follow- 
ing table of -the 3 prices of beef and 
pork, will ſhew us how —_— a com- 
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If che 17 years ending 1771 Ne 

Wet the average would probably be 

lower, or at leaſt as: low as the 17 of the 
laſt century. I think this is upon the 
whole, a reply to the obſervation. of Dr. 
2281 1 the een which in 
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2697, went on without clamour, though at 


ſonable as to enable the poor to live on 


that: On the contrary in 1697, beef was 


2 4 | 
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, 888 —_— 
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malt at Windſor) is ſo great, that I ſhould never have 


thapght.of making uſe of them had not others given 


them an. importance which they do not deſerve, 
While it is ſo difficult to know theſe prices at preſent, 


bow can we ſuppoſe it ſo eaſy to know thoſe of the 


15th century? Before the late act of parliament ſor 
keen the prices of corn, how did any perſon 


know what was the price even of wheat? 7 bought 
at 55, Nay—ſays another, I gave 7s. 6d. A third 
in company (from a place where the meaſure is 11 


Hons) 9. A fourth, who bought the worſt wheat 
e could find in the market, 30%. 6d. A fifth, who 


looked for the fineſt, 8 . If any one of them hap- 


pened to make a minute in a book which is found 300 
years afterwards, the price minuted is aſſerted to be 
that of the period. We find in theſe old regiſters 
wheat, / much, oats; ſo much, an ox, 11. 16s. Very 
pretty regiſters truly ] Ho came the gentleman who 


made ſuch a minute, to know what the price of an ox | 


was!? He might buy an ox, and minute the price of 
it—and-ſo may I now go into Smithfield and buy one 


worth thirty guineas;''or 1 may buy one worth 5). 
10; but am I in either caſe to ſay for the informa- 
tion of poſterity, ſucli it tbe price an ur lt is the N 
ſame with calves, ſheep, pigs, and geeſe, any of 
which may be dear or- cheap, without conveying; the 
leaſt infiirmation if all the cauſes are not explained. 
I have mentionediaboye; the price of labour being 8 d- 


a day in 1581, and the ſame in 1681, on the autho- 
rity of Shakeſpeare and. Sir V. Petty but muſt: jt not 
ſtrike eyery one, that neither of theſe writers could 


know any thing of the matter? They ſpeak of BJ... 


being 


31. a quarter, was becauſe meat was ſo rea- 


* 
< i, 11, 
7 * 1 * 
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24. 6d. per owt. dearer than in 1771, and 
pork only 2.5. a cwt. cheaper than in 42 
Let me alſo remark, that for this fact I is 
have not only. publick contracts to quote, 
but alſo Private prices. In 1682, the com- 

* _ OY was . 5 


| 3 — * 7 - 
being the common. Reſtor Were 
was it the common price, at Lenden, or in the moum· L 
tains of Yorkſhire? Was it the price in hay, in har- 
veſt, or in winter? Thus Mr, Combrunetelts us that in 
1351, the price of labour was a d. 4 a day, but reupers 
had 4 d. Z, threſhers 7d. and mowing graſs, 16. 1d. 
per acre or day, I 3 nat which, but either is an ab- 
ſurdity, for no ſuch, proportions could poſſibly exiſd i — 
any age. There is an extreme difficulty in 
what the price of labour is at preſent in any — 
for in many, there are thtee or four prices per dim in 
the year; foine with board, others :exclufive of ity 
| befii s which, there are many forts of work ' 8 
done by the piece, inſomuch that a man 
nal pay ſhall be x s. a day, ſhall on an average of the | 
year, earn 1s. 44, From all which conſider 14 
it is ſurprizing that writers, very acute in other mat - 
ters, ſhould readily: accept any information. which 
tends to ſhew prices + in r e while they muſt 
know it to be ſo difficult to ain choſe even of the 
preſent. _ this.:conſideration ought to make us 
value the Ren on, real authority much the _ 
ſuch as the Vindſor prices—the regiſter act. and the 
rices of meat laid before parliament ws "the viQual- 
ing- office, all of which, though not infallible, are 
far more deſerving of notice; than the gaſfiping tittle 
tattle of converſation, in which every man remembers” 
juſt thoſe prices chat ſuit his argument, and quotes 
purchaſes that have about as much — _ 
as they/have in the Moon. | 
11 W 5 — vol. ir. p. 91 . 
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And in 1768, T ſhewed, that on an average 


bf a great part of the kingdom it was 4a | 


and even at London only 34.4 + How 
upon the whole is it poſfible for ary p 
to aſſert, that the export of e 


of farms —or incloſures, have raiſed the 


price of beef and pork ſo as to exclude thoſe 

poor from eating them now, who in the 

laſt century eat them on wages of 89. 4 
by a 


All theſe 4 are eonttary to the nature 
of things; we alſo find them contrary to 


the few facts that can be gained. As little 
reaſon is there to think that the proportion 


between the prices of bread and meat has 


varied in any degree ſufficient to be the leaſt 


| oppreſſive : none of theſe eireumſtances, 
nor any others that can be named, are com- 
parable to the riſe of huſbandry labour norm | 


poor-rates throughout the kingdom. 


But the ſame writer, whoſe accnriite in- ö 
veſtigtstion of other ſubjects makes his op 


nions on this point the more to be lament- 


ed, has other arguments againſt incloſures; 

which muſt not be. overlooked,” He ſays, 
the increaſe of tillage is now at an end, 
and adds, „ have lately received an ac» 


count of a large common field in Leiceſter 


E which wen to e 7 800 
Lo 


ee 5 
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quarters of corn, beſides maintaining 200 
cattle, but which now, in conſequence -of - 
being incloſed-and. getting into few hands, 
produces: little or no corn, and maintains 
no more cattle than before, though the 
rents are conſiderably advanced *.” "if the 
Doctor had formed his tables of Obſerya- 
tions on no better authority than this, they 
would not have been very famous, Rents 
raiſed corn diſappeared— cattle not in- 
creaſed f- What are we to; think of ſuch 


facts? 1 (travelled - through Letcefterſbire 


and Northamptonſbire, and not I e 
without attention. I ſaw great tracts of 
country incloſed, and laid from arable to 
graſs; but I ſaw throughout the graziers 
elds, 6 mailen of fat N ee 925 oxen, as 
a c ανπ Of A delighted | 


** a. ——_— ——— 2 


* 05, 2 vatious ons on rever Yona Z IT i 7 
+ * We ſhall on) IT em! 016 the 
gational intereſt of (England to'emplay k ank to the 


breeding and feeding of 7 n to the pi 


or; ors as Mee Berkeey TT & the poke 
of one Wt of paffure A eo Ke, Hider and 1 
of an ox, or in dür Helh, wool! and tallow 6f iu _ 
or in the carcaſe of a horſe, is of: fo; much grea 
value abroad, than the like yield Bo en wor we ould, | 
be in corn; that the ex portation af is nation m 
be at leaſt double to Wet it is, ir righily on might 
Dapenant' Warks; vol: ii. renz f Thoma Moore 
fays, that a ſhepherd; and his dog, will eat up towns 
3 but will not the wool, and ſkins produced by 
an acre of paſture, make greater employment than 
the — ($1 of och. an - are can 3 queſtion: i it not. 


— . 
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| delighted the eye—the generality of theſe 
lands are ſtocked at the rate of à large o, 
and 2 ſheep to every two actes; and the 
ſoil does ſo well in graſs that they fat large 
ſheep the winter through. Before the i in- 
cloſure, thode? lands were ed in bon 


| Nr 16 215 + ar + 31 1 . n 
i LP 10 . Fallowys i Fess ; 
KN ö yoo S = 


Ho i. in W name of wonder ord fat 3 | 


and ſnheep kept before? Upon the fal- 


lows? Or upon ſtraw? That the corn 


diſappears is moſt certain; but that it is 


amply made up in beef and mutton 1s . 


certain. 1 FE; I 4: A* 1 47 WA? t. | 15 i 


ene ad: inteinguarible; lands | | 


and laying them down to graſs, leſſens the 
quantity of corn get de 
that corn, in the preſent S is cheap: 

This ſyſtem increaſes greatly (as Shaleſpeare 


welt” 5 0 beef and mutton; yet the 
| laing of thoſe | commodities 


being 2 ee 2 anclojures... What 
is this but in other, words ſaying, that we 


leſſen the quantity of beef by increafing 
the number of oxen:*—and render mutton 


extremely dear, by making ſheep more plen 


tiful! But ae marvelleus effects take 
bee at a time When, according to the 


writer, La Ons like 2 
"ho 2 "Pn" : 


es the Doctor admit 
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ilence: here, therefore, i is a freſh 1 
why meat is dear the mouths That: eat it 
being daily leflened ! | | 

The fact is this; in the 8 ewimtin 
of the kingdom, particularly Northamp- 
_—_ Letcefterſhire, and parts of Warwic, 

untingdon and Buckinghamſhires,. there 
have been within 30 years large tracts of 
the open field arable under that vile courſe, - 
1 fallow, 2 wheat, 3 ſpring corn, incloſed 
and laid down to graſs, - being much 
more fuited to the wetneſs of the ſoil. than 
corn; and yields in beef, mutton, hides 
and wool, beyond compariſon a greater 
neat produce than when under' corn. At 
that time, the horſes that tilled the land 
eat up the few grafs incloſures near the 
farm houſes, and a conſiderable part of the 
fpring corn, whereas at preſent, many farms 
of from 500 to 000 acres have not more 
than two er three nags on them for the 
farmers, to ride and ſee their ſtock. Thus 
_ the land yields a greater neat produce 
in food for mankind the landlord doubles 
his income, which enables him to employ 
ſo many more manufacturers and artizans 
the farmer increafes his income, by 
means of which he alſo does the ſame 
he hides and wool are à creation of ſo 
much Fear; for other manufacturers 
3 Elo 
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— How any one from ſuch a ſyſtem can 


deduce the melancholy pro oſpects 6 der. 
Population, Kamine and | diftrdſs, is o we 


1 1 "NS os. 


amazi 


our hedges, and waſte one third of our 
farms in a barren fallow by way of making 
beef and mutten cheap, will confine them- 


ſelves to the incloſures Which have converted g 


arable to graſs. What ſay they to thoſe which 
Aabe che gtaſs to arable?” They chufe to 
be ſilent. I do not comprehend the amuſe- 
ment that is found in {Aunty lookin 
at thoſe objects which are Nypdler to 92 
gloom Land in regularly lamenting the 
evils that ſurround us, e they flow rom 
cauſes which ſhower down” much ſuperiot 


| bleſſings. When I look around me in this | . , 


country, I think Tevery Where ſee ſo great 
and 2 Aimnating 2 N ect that the ſmall 
fpecks ae ma be diſcerned in tlie 
hemiſphere, ate lo in che brilliancy that 
ſurrounds Am 1 cafitiot ſptead a curtaiuũ 
over the inlumin'd on and leave nothin 
to view but the mere  Thades of fo nal 


* A Nin writer, has a very g io teresse on. 
the diſtempered imaginations of our croaking: politi- 
cians: L'Angleterre fe trouve dans Feat d'un hommo 

als ſc porte bien, qu 1982 d'une ſantè brillante, * 
@ la 


But wether? Dr. PIER and che thllt 
writers who alfüre us we ſhouidt throw down 
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What will theſe gentlemen ſay to the in- 
cloſures in Norfolk, Suffalks Nottingbamſpire, 
Derbyſbire, Lintoinſbire, Turiſbire, and all 
the northern counties? What ſay they to 
the ſands of Norfolhyi Sufolt and Notting- 
hamſhire, which yield corn and mutton and 
beef from the force off 1NCLOSURE alone? 
What ſay they to the wolds. of Turk and 
Lincoln 2 hich from barren Os tat* 00 
per acre, are INCLOSURE'S. bnefrende 
Profitable. farms? Aſk Sir Cecil Ne. ray "Tf 
without 1NCLOSURE he could: advance. his 
heaths by ſainfoine from 19, to 20 an 
acre. What ſay they to the vaſt tracte in 
the peak of — which &y 1NCLOSURE | 
alone are changed from hlack regions of 
ling to fertile fields nd with eattle'?. 
What ſay they to the improvements of me noors 
in the northern counties, where \INGLO- 
' SURES- alone have made thoſe countries 
ſmile with culture which before were dreary 
as night? What have theſe gentlemen to 
ſay to theſe inſtances ? Cannot they manage 
to aſſare us the proſper | is deluſive/? They 
(400 . can. 
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urid be ufeful 5f divided into ell al. 


* hotments, and given up to be occupied at 
moderate rent: by the poor. But 2 beſides 
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1 How far the a ve of :wooh is. cba, may 
partly be gathered. from the rates at which it has been 
fold in different times, being now as cheap as it Was 
centuries! ago; while the Value of money has ſunk fo 


| much. n ame i have gr pup: eatly riſen. 
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writer juſtly obſerves;: that when wie at Was 8 d. 4 


Þuſhel,' The gooſe 4d. and the hen 14; wool was 4 


mark a tod, and that the fall in price was a great 
burthen upon the landed intereſt. And manufacturers 


elamoured fo much about the year ry 375 upen hcebunt 


of the decay of our woollen trade, thar much was 
written on it, and parliament bufied with their com- 
plaints; they brought the lo pride of "wool" as a 


proof of this; hut all was Elfe, r at that very — 


the export of woollen goods aincunted to 41586 
Tha the which was twice what! it was in a. 
hus the author of the Britiſh Moulin Manuf 
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4 go towards increaſing farms already too 
large, the advantages attending them 


- 
** 3 CY Z n Z 


n 2 r 1 
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#0 the Members of Parliament, 1737 : ** Your honours, | 
areyfully apprized, even by your tenants, that the 


effects of a declining trade are now generally felt: 
and) no general, cauſe can be aſcribed. but the great 
decay of our woollen exportation trade,” The author 
of the Obſervations on Briti/h as yk ſays, 
& Qur trade is conſiderably dscręaſed; and even the 
landholder finds the inconyenience thereof by the 
preſent low price of Wool. And the author of the 
Klan an. the Cauſes of the Decline of foreign Trades, 


1739, (from whoſe fallacious accounts the French 


writers have borrowed ſo much) ſays, · That the foreign 
trade of Britain declines, will appear by the following 
ſymptoms, viz. the Jaw. price of wool. I appeal, ſays 


he, to the experience of every honeſt man converſant 


in trade, whether it does not decline, year after year, 


| eſpecially. our -woollan trade.” And Mr. Webber D 


c The, preſent low price of wopl ſhews the great 


decay of our trade. Hence it is evident, that W 


have not one THIRD PART..of the quantity of good: 
catried to foreign markets which we formerly had.“ 


And Mr. Lowndes intitles his Scheme, printed 1745. 


by order of the: hauſe of mn 1 Seheme.— 
in order to RE-ESTABLISH: the, woollen manufacture 
| of England. 1 4 0 t : 34 1907 .5 g 12 bn F. 601 th „ 


I have inſerted theſe. »B860uns;: to. ſhew ; the. 


diſpoſuion that is; ſe common}. of ſaving timaginary 
evils, and magnifying em as much as poſſible; —-theſe 
writers, and ſome others, alarmed: the nation at the 
geclius of hat was, then VM un and it is the 

ſame with our; praſent complainanis of.cJuxury and 


collect hom much m there is fat thinking the 


guantiey of our fn w Jefiened ; for after 1743, — 


Fg 
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% may not much exveed* the diſadvan- 
40 tages“. Hence therefore we find all 
theſe improvements very equivocal— Before 
it is allowed that converting/ling- to eorn is 
Wan it muſt previouſſy be aſked if the 


Ae b "42 S ah Dr 0 8 im- 
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ben continued. for AY years low; oy fore yours | 
Jaſt paſt-i it is riſen to about 205.-0r a guinea ; b 0 
price is nothing (the value of money con one 5 
to what it was 1 the Reſtorution to 1699 V2. 
1 J. 6s. 1 d. equal nom to eee dem. DM I 
® Obſervations on Rever fro ry Payments, p. o. V While 
our own writers, in the u ual manner. If, de 
every thing in their own country and their | 
would fain make out the miſery of 'this kingdom Fo. 
reigners are ſtruck with a very differen t idea. S ibexiſte 
une nation qui, fans & etre tres ber reuſe poſſede une 
grande quantite deterres bien calves; 4 cette nation 
augmente journellement ſon agriculture et ſon com- 
merce, ſans . 9 55 Fele fare 4 en ee 
oportion; en fin; ft e ait naitre uc 
de fabſil 05 ſans nourrir * Phabitans, Je ds 
faut que cette nation conſomme ſpecifiq TONE. ot 
que les autres; il faut que le tarif oe ty ebene 
y ſoit plus haut. Et ceſt 1a Fick LE N _ 
TAIN, DE LA FRLICITE- DEs, HOMMES.... Fellen | 
cas o ſe trouve FAngleterre, ” * Felicitt. 15 3 
tom. ii. wwe And "gain, 'fpeaking of our 'gr 
national debt, the great eil of Which he thinks Fr | 
not expending the money in the impronemant of 
5 waſtes 78 and . he ſays , Pavoue- 
que je trouvetois diffcilement dautres objets que la 
guerre ait fait negliger ; ear cνẽ leu ru contre fre 
par tout L IM AER DE LA PROSPERITE; Population, 
agriculture, manufactures, grands chemins, ẽtabliſſe- 
mens magnifiques, rien ne paroit y manguer, et c'eſt. 
un argument terrible entre les mains des ſceptiques en 
politique.“ Ib. tom. ii. p. 190. 


SIZE OF FARMS. + ſE- 
improvement is wrought, by that ghoſtly | 


object of dread. and terror A great farmer: 
— it is acknowledged right to make that 
ſand which would not feed rabbits, produce 
beef and mutton, we muſt know whether 


the poor were deprived of a part of their 


ſubfiſtence :—before you will ſubmit to 
ch ange the heaths of Lintoln to fertile 


fields of ſainfoine, you muſt. — 


mere the allatments ſnall! I muſt own; (it 
1 With aſtoniſhment that I thus ſee ſuperior 
; mi 2 | d 222 0 


of theit e 


were fuck improvements to be wer 
little 6 


even moderate farmers! Can fi 


iüncloſe waſtes at a: vaſt; expence-—xover 
them with an hundred loads an acre of 


marleror ix or eight hundred buſhels 
of lime—keep, ſufficient flocks” of peel 


— 


for fold We conduct hole (for the 


lower claſſes) mighty operations eſſential to 
new im provetnents? No.” It is to d REA 


F 10 2.83 


FARMERS you owe thele. . Without GREAT. 
FARMS: you never would, haue ſeen theſe 


to the ſatiſ- 


improvements much I ſuppoſe 
I faction of thoſe Who declare tiemſelpes ld 
indiſeriminately their enemies bl. Js 55 


0115 11 530) 485 


.:#-Lomuſk:bryi leave to_tranddribe-drom. Mil Hime, 
whoft: politipal ideas have an acumen that diſtinguiſhes 


Barony ay os palſage or cw o — 
| | S Y 


Hour, in the name — 4; common! ſenſe, 


40-08 ) 


Ku SE OT. . 1 


EY: - {3 


cadre OF MEAT. 
H ESE. points are the great Ned 


of Arta s agriculture; but there is 
another eee e Mosef: not of 
n to WON 


3 F'? C7 £ 1 
. 2 


bigbly deſerve atiention; and 2 are inder way beſt reply 
to moſt of the advice given by Dr. Price on” great 
farms, incloſures, luxury and Spontan ; | 


Encouragement by Exportatian;' 191 | 
It yas, prohibited to export horſes; as if that 
exportation id not encourage the breed, and render 
them more plentiful in the . 25 or FW: 255 
Toll i. rer tat ans 
1 | Freedom of. ae dba 4 
« Prices were affixed to woollen cloth *, t to caps, 
a hats : and the wap es of labourers were reg ED 
law . It is evident, that theſe matters Sign 
2 to be left free, and be entruſted to the cbmmon 
courſe of bufineſs and Somme, Ib. p. 304 305 
EY a hy lo Nl 


*. e and e e . riſen 
ance the diſcovery of the bei but not ſo 
much in every particular as is generally imagined, 
The greater induftry of the preſent times, has en- 
ereaſed the — tradeſmen and labouters, ſo as 
to keep wages nearer a par than could be expected 
from the great increaſe of gold» and ſilver. And the 
additional art employed in — finer manufactures, has 
even made fome of theſe commiodities' fall below their 
former value. Not to mention that merchants and 
dealers being contented with teſs' * than formerly, 

| | affords 
*4H. wed , 1225 1 11 H. 7. c. 22, 
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equal conſequence, ſhould not be forgot- 
en — It is he. cuſtom of eating ſuch 
e eker 


8 
— — * 


— 


afford the 3 We to their 3 bh. 
P.-492,—And again—** There ſeems to have been 
two periods in which prices roſe remarkably i in Eng- 
land, namely, that in Queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
they are computed to have doubled, and that in the 
preſent age. Between the two, there ſeems to have 
been a 1 gnation. It would appear, that induſtry 
during that intermediate period encreafed as faſt 46 
gold and ſilver, and kept commodities nearly on a par 
with money. 76; Vol. v. p. 484.— This is an en- 
cellent idea, and aceounts in one word for the effect 
which other writers attribute to engroſſing farms, en- 
5 — and all er- N we . with in ſo 1 | 


os PIT b Fo Pat” 3 
«© The abſurd limitations of manufactures p ; | 

from a deſire; of A Tn which however 

is never more effe than by the 


_ encreaſe of manufactures, For a er e reaſon, the Ia 


ID 


enacted againft inclofures; and for the keeping up of 
farm«houles, fcarcely'deſerves the high praiſes beſtowred 

on it by Lord Bason. If huſbandmen underſtand 
2 * ug and have ready vent for their commo / 
dae we need not dread @ "dimiteution 


infer, "Uber 552 16: yy were 
| naturat»-conrſe+ of improvement 2 provides = a 
| N ef; ; A Vol. i Pl. p. 404. 
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quantities of mest- im this country, and, 
on compariſon with others, o little bread. 
It is true / a very, able writer draws from 


this a direct contrary concluſion from what 


I ſhall; and'as his authority'is too good in 
general not to demand a. proper deference, 
I ſhall offer what I have to obſtrve on this 
ſubje& only as :doubts that I. have con- : 


ceived; © 7 794908 cg 963 K* 2 * 


Whatever a people principally oonfümes bs 


for their ſubſiſtence, mult be the great ob- 
Je& of the huſbandman in his culture: 


thus in France, where bread, I apprehend, 
forms 19 parts in 20 of cheir food, corn, 
and eſpecially. wheat, is the only great 
object of cultivation; vines anſwering to 

our barley. In England, on the contrary, 


the quantity of meat, butter and cheeſe, 
conſumed by all ranks of the people, is 


immenſe to a much greater value, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, than that of heat; hence cattle 


to our farmers is an object as impor- 
tant as corn? Thus the huſbandmen in 


France keep ſcarcely any cattle, addict- 
ing themſelves almoſt entirely to corn 
n Exgland vaſt quantities U cattle are 


kept. This eifeumſtace E ſhould appre- 


hend would, if every thing eleowas equal, 
give a pr us general ſupertotity to the 

_ Enphſh' — — ider on 
what printiples the farmers of the two 


countries . 


- 
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countries muſt neceſſarily manage their 
lands. In England, they keep ſuch part 


of their farms in meadow and paſture as 


are by the nature of the ſoil ſo — 
they throw their arable land into ſuch 


courſes of crops, that ſeveral are intro- 
duced which are either ſummer or winter 


food for cattle: thus the beſt cultivated 


parts of the Kingdom Re the "AIRES 
P 0 "5 Of OT} F | 
b WOE Bm 005 ile 5 
bi n 75 "a Barley: or cats. H n 
43. Cee. s.. n 
4. Wheat. 1 2 IR $3.5 


2 ho courſe, there is a8 mueh bod * 


cattle raiſed, as corn; D and as a large part 


of the ſecond year's produce, Which is 
barley and oats, Talk. goes to the cattle, 


above half the peried is apphed! to: their 
ſupport; and wheat eceupies only a n 
After the wheat many farmers; add, ah 
At 28» Peaſe ON beans init wah) 
Which de another ſyear given fer — 
This courſe is that of very god ihuſbandry: 
but here the culture; is not: ſ good, 
crops are taken, but the additien geh. 
oats. Now upon, this ſyſtem, a, bonſider- 
able part of che whole farm or- meadow, 


and à large portion of the arable are em- 


Pployed fox cattle the quantity of dung 
n i Ge Ereaty + which being ſpread, 


{More 


oy — — - - 
— — — 


a 
— > — — 
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as it uſually is on the arable fields inſures: 
good crops .o much better than - if ſuen 
ſtocks of catile were not kept, that I queſ- 
tion if three acres are not quite as produe- 
tive as five od be. Nay, I have im this 
, nov doubt but the barley and wheat' in 
a farm thrown into the courſe abovemen- 
tioned, with a due proportion beſides: of 
meadow, yield a greater value than che 
corn in general would if one year was fal. 
low; and the three following ones were 
wheat and barley of ſuch great conſe- 
quence is this ſyſtem of manuring-. 1 5 
Nov let us turn to the er ür 5 
Nervs 2 eourſes are boar 
S 141 Fallow,"”: n ile Was 
WE „t. nen "44 Sore wad $171 :58 
| Andy) F lian! weihen 101 4x 1 ban 
| alle Dir . 96445 „eee, = 
„ n Wheat, FA; OY: 1. 4581217 4075 
1 8 AY Barley or oats. Tens sf 
eg dating of the farm e | 
—the meadow and Naſon: being very 
trivial, except in {pots that cannot be other- 
| wiſe: applied; and near great tons. Thus 
very little cattle can be kept, encept for til- 
lages in very many farms m other. Here 
wee find manuring in any degree is cut off 
15 at once, conſequentiy the crop muſt be 
poor; bheſides this, one half or one third 
| of work * is fellow, at -a mere barren 


expence: 
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land, it would prove of a magnitude e: ex- 
tremely deſerying attention 
. The ary abovementioned faſten 
thinking w. uld he more populous if we 
lived as 9 French, is al 
idea that ſeems doubtful : It: is a ſtrange pd 
ſition at boſt, that bad huſbandry:ſhookd add 
to our popdlatian that loſing aA gr d 
an acre on our arables lands ffibuld increase 
tt —— he 
eou 
one of the Freuel, ur ithe wheab muyfſtitbe = 
imported z- as-thp; latter cane inn 1 
be depended on, the formen muſt 
bly be the ggg, and he mochent he falls 
If meat fps. 6 e ee ll = 
| Dre or Cora, P 
I be Mee to . farrnes hat th 
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A. 90113 1 Aft 42 40. 990i 
feed more than W apples ingen «lt 
ment»: If this is mo ki: reat}*T exnnot 
sonjequre: whatozc'!! gordon KA 
thyagh che ſormerl lt 00h 7 8113 25 
h Part of 4 farm chen I At. SY 
rangeds that: as under gruſe, Withe" part 
thore-apyilicable to graft tan: CerH Ic thitt 
1 een woe thel producer 
cg thelsbolel muſt nut: ehinpaſed Upon U 
S 
| ACT i: E 
will xield: btef ad mutton" To? fi 
rnd ro langas one aete of wheat © 
in corn =buntries"18"6a8" ff 
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It Js, Very: ſutprizing to think of the 
general ady enjoyed by this mation, 
and yet to ſee-what large tracts much the 
greateſt part, of the kingdom) are under 
n iufinitelyinfrriot to that of) dither 
After viewing the huſbandry of 
alk. Eſſer, and. Kent, to obſerve 
Mmiſcragle management of ſo 1 
9 l muſh. a — 
or of importance 
eee is goal f letting 
the uneplightened parts Ge then kingdom 
Spore what 2 1 and - 
ining to them the prineiplet and prag 
Which 1 1 10 > Cy 
39 ortune . © 
weed me to. ern BY tours IL Hogs th 
g part of the kingdom, chergiſ- 
which i are. before theipublic. 222951 . Y 
+ The CEE. we of ewe arc 
1 ng ino many parts: ate 
MOST ache he. {preading the knowledge 
| 19 8 he. of, 2x9p8,-10: as erl. 
= s practice purſued-very>ge-. 
n Ihave:namied a,; 
ich; is effectech hy the itutroductinn 
f, furniph, ;/heang, :peaſk, gades;:dlogess f, 
75 Preparations fo white por . 
9882 —manyring:,wthmgile, cha und 
Flap . — meado she cuhine f 
ad wahbageen n * 1 
Weerne 


rr 544425b0g,.01, 307 DSgHs. | 
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other points tod tedious 4 bg 75 
. al of theſt articles ce 
and lucerne; arg Arend) commioy 
PraQiſei: by tenants: in fotns! "Ne 
toßlthe Kingdom; and albnef fem in 
landoof gentlemen; weitirgbest cette 
o:pteading.:thegknowledgenof! fick” wel 
_ . practices; is therefore . 322 
Auenat [to the! general we fave GP Bribfh 


hut above ithels and alb ether yr 
ſtances is tobe named; the ibrin 12 7 
culture ourdwaſte lands y ER. 

app art ras + 55 
inch queſtin if We have? Hot | 5 
millions of: acres; waſte! in- 


Mn ber 2 3 8 " ER © 
. zing that: Mou : teil- 
eee eee eee 2 
vfamalies!> Where! would: bee might) 

dexentitin in done oH uri great9)ownete* af 
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You have the 4 role»; gr for man 
— — or! 2 
have the money, — not" 467 Rnbwikegr: M 
pon uber ſpot you pleaſe wes Kone ofa oo | 
1, ſupply you Led a then) 
for ten years to come ar ms 2 N 
all the fecurit I oft is being convitied Hitt 
the monty is Spent upon the land? Where 
would be the hazard in füth à caſe f for 
| ſuch a perſon would have the beſt ſecurity” 
for his money of all othets, his owt! eſtate ] 
and he would certainly have double intereſt 
the common, and the advarttage of all the 
| improvements at the Etc of the bert . 
years agreed for. er ep 2s 
That there are many Ache prack 22 Per. | 
ſons, no viſionary theoriſts, ' who wonld 
ſettle the moors upon fuch conditioris, 1 
have no doubt; and that the great mb. 
poſſeſſors in general, proceeding ot fte 
Principles, would in no long term cbwer 
them with cultivation, I Have u fittle doubt! 
how much this would add to the nation's 
 weelth I need not ſiy. Sneh uridertakfiige 
inereaſe che claſſes of eee Age! Org 
real oN THONG! 7 A TTY 
;Nor is it only to private xml che 5 
theſe; obſervations are a Heabfe; ſt Ap 
ars to me ſurprizirig; that tlie legiffat { 
ſhould never have thon ht it worth” their 
Pains tc attempt" Tout FEY "Ir Afotr of 
PT. „ cultivatiog 
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enltivation on choſe ſmimenſe waſtes N 


vate expenditure of between twenty and 


thirty thouſand pounds would nor m: 
any great figure in the national 


yet might it be ſo managed a8 to huxe ing | 


fiderable effe&s, I enlarged” pretty much 
on this des in a pamphlet I'publiſhed aboyy 
a yehr ago u I explained al wee 

and the Cas of fuch ah e pA 
hot 2 jak — ums ex ended b 


d to ſhew, 3 1150 


a 1 on of the fipporte 
of 1 flouriſhing - agriculture {vc bf 
it is right my 00 ele utter circum 


| flanges, and) che London” Soclety judiciog 
in ſo doing; but at the ſame tim I miſt: 


remaik tat they carry their. attention tos 
far to the n nag 


derben { chan f ve impart 
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given. to: veryi inferior objects, for Valk of 
a better ſcale of reward. Hence" coingg 
their practice, Willich totally deſtiöys te 

great ideal valuedof: the we 6f öffering 
twenty pauedr;.or the gold medal SPL 
Patnas,uor. the gold medal. Thus th& fr: 
portante of rhe premium is explained 
the ſum given if the medal ſhould 
Dad, bn af the claimant ſhould be eg 


Wecte in che ſame: light, nich an. att 
figitelyi different merit 3 and a6 gt 
ara more! deſirous of Hun keys bt: 0 
than pecuiyary::ones, : >h 
ſume hig bet rd ward deviſed ald 
medal. Fe euere ae Bk - 
objects, 1&0! er Aretha | 
. OR&Set ban 150 1 1 01 1 8 e 5 : 
* Suppoſe: a> gentleman) 
penn, MEN 
and. did it in:'varidus merkoHb; it Gr 1 
dito ven the moſt offoiual=je H Ft 
houſe,! arms -ftables; aral 
requiſite furl farmy” 
manured, qnnd reduced 
a-ferile nmz n a gende 
experience may 7 be nete . 1 
| ag gcchint of triboperations to! & 
| What: dos gay decfeb da. 
891 9110 We 1550 de a Te Fink 
943 — 4 
* Members ca can receive cuz: the honorary premium, 
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their medal: that 143% they his 
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ſon, hy his preſent Majeſty, erh Hag f 

munificently:. protg cad. the fine arts? and 
kteratureʒ ſhould; not have given pr Ati 

tentiom to the mans Of advanting-thb pris 
| gs es Ay Lam miteorited 
4 ſeveral eſtabliſh; | 
with pa in; hi;gleRtoral- mhm; 
The ſmall 1s greſs however, 2 
been made. by: that ſociety in that rea Ar- 
ticles, the culture of waſte lands, hows this 
© more e eee wanting 


a8. I have ventifed a mR this: bers _ 
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reflect from their pwn experience, Sn. the 
variou labour and attention of the farmer, 
Te id this admirable leſſon top f Bere. 


1 . 
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The princes. apt only eg ebe eden they 


„ attended to; the Abele for 
if making e to Bread. THis preat 
11 75 be imagined \ Ver eaten Vith ne 
RE zetih ; tHEKib 7 deen Partac 
e e Te aft; + ang bel 
ure: the very amu: ments of-th 


of rational experiments, and gain not 2 


| Bon between the eee and . 


would ſee that well tilled fields were "the. | 
ſource of armies, of navies, of conqueſts, 


anda Fa glory'; and fro 
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This pleaſing. idea, 1 hope, will be a pre- 
lude to a farm, in ſome of the royal gary 
dens, parks, or chaſes, where our. amiable 
young princes may have a farther 9 

of learning the theory and practice of 
e here they might ice a 


mere mechanical idea of what that uſeful f 
claſs of the people the farmers, erform, 
2 political acquaintance with the c 


products of h ry ;— 
the neceſſity of the fat 

the poſſeſſion of that 
the dependance of all the NG 3 


if would learn 


of the ſtate on the ſoil—the population that 


flows from a good culture in a word, they 


of ſplendid courts, and magnificent ex- 
pences. They might ſet their hands to the 
plou l, and redember- that its good pro- 
greſs was the teſt of a nation's 1 


never forget che maxim of the wile ſove 
reign, TRY KING's. e in matters, 


rp mpeg R 
r than to receive it from 
— 


lent farmer. 
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178 POLITICAL EXPERIMENT: 


ject to variations, to the amount of about 
24. 6d. in the pound rent; and this, 
as in England, ſhould be charged by the 
tenants to the account of the 1 (rey 
Thus the farmers would be exempted from 
all taxes except tythe, and thoſe general 
ones on conſumption, which equally affect 
. every claſs, Let all the diſtrict be incloſed 
in fields proportioned to the fize of the 
farms. Let leaſes of 21 years be given'to 
every farmer at a rent per acre equal, (ali 
national circumſtances, rates and prices 
conſidered) to what fimilar land lets for in 
the beſt cultivated parts of England. Ex- 
empt them abſolutely from all perſonal : 
ſervice; and as to the price of their corn 
in order to anſwer the effect of the corn- 
laws of England, eſtabliſh near this diſtrict 
a magazine where their corn may always 
be. carried when they chuſe to ſell at or 
under a given price, but from thence to bo 
carried immediately to the neareſt port, 
and ſent, 1 8 the conſumption of it cans 
8 pofſibly affect the price of the diſtrict 
queſtion. After theſe regulations, let 
; he armers purſue their huſbandry in quiet, 
| in whatever manner they think proper. 
In the next place, form out of this ex- 
perimental diſtrict a farm of TOOO acres, to 
be cultivated entirely in the Engh/b manner, 
"RE the direction of a n perfectly 
I ac- 
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acquainted: with the beſt hubbandry of 
Britain. Let the arable part of it, which 
ſhould not be leſs than 800 acres,” be 


divided into four parts, of each 200 acres's 
one: fourth to be conſtantly under turnips; 


cabbages, earrots, and potatoes; another 


under ſpring corn; another under clover; 


and the laſt under wheat: by means of 
theſe articles being thus arranged, and per- 
fettly well oultivated, the ſuperiority of 
this x rk to that of a fallow would ſoon 
appear. The ſtock of cattle on this farmi 
mould be ſufficient for the conſumption of 
200 acres of graſs, ſainfoine or lucerne 
(according to 1 — ſoil) and 200 of n 
food; 200 of clover; and 400 of firaw.- 1 


Beſides theſe circumſtances, the teams of 
borſes and eren {the latter the moſt nunie< 
tous) ſhould be large and able beaſts, a 


pair of either ſufficient to plough an Eugiiſi 


acre in a day. © All the harneſs and imple- 
ments of every kind to be Engliſß, and of 


the beſt ſort. The buildings compoſing 
the farm-yard to be complete, and in every 


reſpect ficient for conducting the farm in 


winter on the Engliſb ſyſtem, with a view 


to raiſitng 1 — —5 If ſuch a plan was exes 


, the expence of ſtocking 


and 1 ſuch a farm would be 7 
an 2 or 7000. for 1000 acres. 
N 2 | 


Now. 


/ 
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Now I conceive that the regulations here 
propoſed, would yield two very important 
pieces of intelligence: firſt, they would 

ſhew the ſuperiority of the Engli ;/þ mode of 
taxation over that of France; and this in 
reſpect, not only to the welfare of the 
PS but alſo to the wealth of the land- 
lord, who ſhould calculate the difference of 
his neat receipts at two different periods, 
one under the old management, and the 
other under the new. Secondly, it would 
ſhew what improvements practiſed in Eng- 
land, are wanting in the country where the 
experiment was tried; this would evidently 
appear by comparing the management of 
the farmers after being eaſed in taxes, &c. 
with that of the Engliſb farm on the ſame 
ſoil, and under the | ſame cireumſtances: 
and I ſhould add, that the eſtabliſhment and 
regular conduct of ſuch a farm would be 
conſtant ſource of information to every 
perſon in the country he Was defirons 
of improving the practice of haſbandry; 
Among other very ſpirited plans carrying 
into execution for the benefit of agricultu? 
in his majeſty's German dominions/1 fuld 
preſume-ſomething-of this fort might prove 
equally: beneficial ' with any ether feflete 


hitherto deviſed. „ ene aidaginbs. 
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"REMOVAL OF OBSTACLES. 


cauſes of - the agriculture of this 


nation being ſo flouriſhing, I ſhall purſue : 


my deſign by remarking, that other coun» 
tries that would enjoy the ſame adv 


ſhould follow the ſame maxims: it is a 


little ſurprizing in this caſe, that other 
nations ſhould ſhew the greateſt. eagerneſs 
to advance their huſpandry, manifeſting 
clear ideas of its importance, and yet in 
moſt of their plans beginning at the wrong 
end: if the principles are well underſtooc 


which prove favourable to agriculture in 
one country, what ſhould prevent others 
Tom adopting thoſe principles as far as 
climate, government and manners will 
allow; - inſtead of which we ſee volumes 


written on modes; of culture, where po- 
litical Principles thoyld - alone. be attended 


to. 


We muſt not, Bored f1ppoſe that in 


every country where plans are laid for the 
improvement of agriculture, that ſuch an 
admirable conftitution as that of Britain 
muſt firſt be eſtabliſhed, ſince in diſqui- 
- Hitions of this nature, little utility can re- 
N 3 > 
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ſult if we are not practical. Thus, under 
the article government, if its nature is un- 
favourable to induſtry, the buſineſs of the 
ſtateſman is to molify its ſeverity; and as 
the principles of it are miſchievous, to 
ſoften them by a gentle and equi 
adminiſtration. FED a 
In the articles above Saat ind on which 
principally depends the proſperity of Exg- 
fiſh agriculture, other countries that would 
wiſh to imitate the example, ſhould firſt 
remove ſuch circumſtances as militate moſt 
againſt them. That this is the'right w way 
of proceeding, can hardly be doubtedt 
to think of making improvements in the 
modes of culture—in manuring, fencing, 
tillage, horſe-hoeing, or introducing new 
vegetables, while the farmers are oppreffed 
by taxes, flavery, perſonal ſervice, or a 
want of leafes; or where bad corn-laws, 
defeat every . purpoſe for which they 9 01 
intended; or Where a want of genera 
wealth leurs him a Poor market, is 15 
labour againſt the ſtream: ſuch a contlüct, 
inſtead of giving any radical cure, can only 
make a ſhew of little temporary local Pall — 
atives; of no conſequence in therſel Ves, 
and diſgraceful to the Rateſman | who uſes 
them. But let us proceed to "rn wb f 
great obſtacles, h . il 9 arſe | 
Eradicated, | e e bock 


; 
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IN the article taxation, I mall mention the 
French land-tax, the 7aille, which is laid 
on the renters and accupiers. of all lands, 
who are not called noble, that is, what we 
call the gentry are exempted: there is 
nothing hurtful in ſuch an idea, as the 
exemption is very fair, the tax being laid 
on in lieu of the perſonal military ſervices 
which were peculiar to the lower claſſes: 
the great evil lies in che method of lay- 
ing =; | 
The miniſtry. having Ae this fum 
| to be raiſed. by the taille, decides the pro- 
portion to be paid by every diſtrict. - This 
is ſent to the intendant, who makes the 
diſtribution upon all the -pariſhes in his 
en and the ſum is raiſed by collectors 
in each pariſh, who impoſe it on individuals 
by rules ſent them by the intendant. The 
expreſſion of à well- informed writer is, 
tat theſe rules of taxing are on—* every 
ſpecies of income, every emolument of 
induſtry, even every animal in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe who are ſubject to this tax. 
This proportion is calculated to carry the 


| Hoſt ic 
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gain upon all effects belonging to him, and 
upon every poſſibility of making profit by 
induſtry *.” If the firſt aſſeſſment does 
not bring in the total demanded, - ſecond 
and even third aſſeſſments are made upon 
the rules of the firſt, till the total ſum 
comes in. Here, therefore, we find the 
taille is in fact a tythe only the full value 
of the proportion taken inſtead of. the pro- 
duct itſelf, and conſequently has all the 
miſchievous effects of that moſt pernicious 
tax. A farmer is taxed in proportion to 
his induſtry and improvements, let the tax 
be ever ſo juſtly laid on: but the aggra- 
vating circumſtance is, that a ſhew- of im- 
provement is taken as a ſign of wealth, 
and a burthen laid in proportion not perhaps 
to the fact, but the idea of the colleftor— 


herein it is worſe than a tythe. N] 


how is it poſſible that a man can carry 
on any ſpirited huſbandry if his tax is 
| augmented proportionably for every im- 
provement for every good crop lie gains 
for every inereaſe of his catile for a good 
dunghill beiter implements of huſbandry 
„chan. common in a Word, to ſbe burthened 
in every inſtance in propdrtion to his merit. 
Would it not be very ridioulous to tell one 
2 Ree Lg that he thould ſow beans 


ne VF * in 
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in drills, that he ſhould hoe turneps, cut 
drains, and manure ſo and ſo— would he 
not in reply ſay, for bm am I to do bis ? 
Nan FOR. MTSELI T. 

At the ſame time that the principles of 
this tax are ſo contrary to the intereſt of 
_ agriculture, the height to which it is car- 
ried exceeds any thing we know in England: 
We learn from Dupr? de St. Maur * that 
in Sologne, the occupier of a little farm, let 
for 20. 115. 3 91. 10s. 94. taille, 
beſides 2 J. 44. 7 


4 


84 $55.09. and 11. 125. 6d. capitation. 


It is amazing that a people ſo clear- 
| fg hted in various inſtances ſhould remain 


ſo blind! in this Surely it would be eaſy 
to change ſomewhat the nature of this tax 


I by levying it as a proportion of the rent of a 


farm: in the firſt N to direct, that all 
farms ſhould be held by leaſe, though only 


for a year; ſecondly, that all leaſes ſhould | 


-berregiſtered; 5 thirdly, to aſſeſs the tax at 
ſo much in the pound on the rent; and if 
n fell r have :freſh- affeſfments to 


„make up the deficiencies, as the intendants 


no maker ffeſh diſtributions on that ac- 
neount; and ab in Eg land the pariſh- officers 
ansad wot bluodt aft mw 2191s! 1, make 
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capitation. In another 
farm, let for — 75, 6d. the farmer pays 


: 
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make freſh rates to levy the deficiencies. of 
former ones. Let all exempted from the 
taille be exempted from this tax: the only 
object is to make the aſſeſſment depend 
on a certain criterion, which is rent ; and 
not to be increaſed becauſe of improve- 
ments. If a man hires a farm at the rent 
of oo livres, let this taille be levied in 

roportion to that rent without the inten- 

wo having any thing to do with his 
, ſock, or circumftances; the farmer 

Wen would not fear working improve- 
ments; and their hufbandry would ſoon 
| wear a new face. I ſee ſome objections 


might. bart; ; but none chat have any ſo⸗ 
ry: 
1 Bere is no neceſſity of extending in- 
ſtances of improper taxes relative to the 
huſbandry of a country ; they may, in any 
eaſe, be underſtood by conſidering the prin- 
eiples upon which they are framed; it is 
impoſſible agriculture. ſhould flouriſh; if 
they are made proportional to the wealth, 
| Rocks, improvements or induſtry of i 
FUtfIvators. "Fort | 7 oO ins 
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TN a next EY eoncernfitia the t 
on which the tenants hold. their Hay 
If the legiſlature of a country would have . 
agriculture flouriſh, encouragement of every 
25 muſt be given to letting land on jog 
caſes. If a landlord. would haye his efta 
well cultivated, ke muſt adopt the ſame 
princip les: The endeavours uſed hy man 
of the } confilletdble" nobility and gentry in 
Scotland" to improve their agriculture, will 
meet with ſucceſs only where this eſſentia 


ſo blind as to ſuppoſe that farmers will 
enter into a correct and ſpirited huſbandry, 
which is but another name for great ez 
Per les, if they have not abſolute ſecuri 
of a term ſufficient to repay them with a 
eompetent p 73-158 
© Confider ehmmen wants of the 
Search ag We waſtes to be incloſtd 
and converted to corn and graſs; bogs 
and ' marſhes to be drained ; turneps, 
and lover to be introduced; good fences 
to be promoted; and expenſive manuring 
to be wrought; experienced labourers in 
ſeveral articles of RE; procured 


. 


principle is purſued : How ean any man bs 
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from England. Where is the "FROG from 
whom any of theſe articles are to be ex- 
pected while a tenant at will, or under a 
leaſe of no more than ſeven or nine years ? 
When I hear the ater of Scofiend 


wu 


are, and how Sandi 277 7 will prove: Wo | 
the ſame time, however, it is right to obſerve, 
that there are ſome among them who have 
Juſt ideas of this point; and for the ſake 
of giving this ſolid encouragement to the 
huſbandry of their country, give up the 
vanity of 1 having their tenants in a ſtate of 
dependance, and readily grant leaſes of 21 
and even 32 years where they are well 


dͥleeſerved. 


In Ireland the cuſtom of granting leaſes 
of a proper length is coming faſt into 
practice, yet is it introduced | in a manner 
well calculated for deſtroying much of the 
good which naturally attends the meaſure. 
Lands are let in very great tracts by auction, 

with a liberty of re- letting to others; thus 
the overgrown tenant, who is probably no 
farmer, has that ſecurity which the culti- 
vyator of the land ſhould have, who, on 

the contrary, is often only tenant at will: 


in this en ſyſtem, long leaſes are = 
 Prac= 
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Fo without one good effect fowing 


rom chem. III T2 
We 1 1 lately heard ink in the public 
papers ell pong emigrations from Scotland 
: J Irelan America, not only of poor 
inhabitants of towns, and country. labour- 
ers, but even of farmers; if this is true, 
it muſt be owing very much to the, mif- 
| chievous obſtinacy of their landlords in 
not giving them ſufficient ſecurity in their 
| tenures; for under fair and proper leaſes, 
it is impoſſible that farmers ſhould dream 
of leaving their country. It is greatly to 
be wiſhed that the landlords of thoſe king- 
doms in their ideas of improving agricul- 
ture would attend tg this . policy of firſt 
removing the great obſtacles to their ſucceſs; ; 


this will Prove: more beneficial than intro- 4 | ö 


ducing. horſe-hoes, or planting. cabbages..... 
Leaſes are granted in France, and often 
of conſiderable lengths but — 5 8 18 1 5 = 
4 matter of great. conſequen 
taille ſo « eruſhes al 
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2 to the obſtacles chat ntiſe Fives gin, 
they are great in proportion to their 
eewee/ of Wang taken in kind. Every 
Sdwefnment deſirous of carrying agriculture / 
to perfection, ought to take every poſſible 
meaſure for fubſtituting Vom other method 


of Paying: the clergy. ' : on 2 5 r of 
1791 
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Ga uf — in che article" of perſonal ſervies, 
the caſe is different: in this there are 

no difficiltics that migkt not be overeome 
almoſt without trouble In England” the 
farmers were moſt miſerably eppreſſed by 
| Purveyance, while the crown had that pre- 
rogative; in which the ſervice of them- 

ſelves and teams were demanded, and little or 
nothing returned; beſides proviſions being 
taken of them, at one tenth of their value 
Hand ſometimes for no value at all. But 
in France there are great remains of the 
antient perſonal ſervice; which was very 


9 before money was plentiful 4 
their _ 


4 
_— 


their carts broken themſelves 7” 
— this _ often, and at all ſeaſons: of [OT 


| —— works are thus performad, the - 
evil muſt be of a maſt-extenſfive/andbulan» 


_ mark, and in ſome 
the peaſants are free) another fort of pen 


all the labour and carriage of the: 


: PLASONAL/ SERVICT, 6 
their corvees have been much complained 5 


of by the modern French writers on pali- 


pre cxconomy : they are perſonal ſervices 


performed by all che labouring claſſes in 


carrying on all ſorts: of works, ſuch u 
roads, eauſeways, navigations, &c. The 
value of them reduced to money hx . 


1 Poſition is not calculated to exceed 60, ho. 
through all France, and yet the diſtreſ 


brought: on huſbandry by means of the 


oppreſſion, is probably e a million 


ſterling: Nothing can exceed the miſerable 


policy of ſuffering a people to be flerreil 
for ſo inconſiderable an advantage? Ter 


farmers teatns are driven to a great diſtunce 
— their cattle jaded., and often deſtrord-— 


the labour and 


gerous nature. and one that is vergiwell 
adipted/19-Grprefs the agriculture — | 
country. But therr is in I 


ſonal fervice, which is that of p 


houſehold and farm; which is often a con- 


ſiderable part of his eſtate: all his plough- 
5 ins 9 dunging, harveſt, hay, _ 
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in a word, all the work of a farm : What- 
ever ſuch little tyrants may ſuppoſe, we 
may depend on it that theſe ſeeming ad- 
vantages are in reality heavy taxes on 
themſelves—their farmers cannot, under 
ſuch burthens, pay them near the rent that 
is paid in other *countries—if they would 
ah releaſe them from ſuch ſervices, 
the increaſe of rent would far more than 
enable them to do the whole by their ſer- 
vants. We may gueſs what would be the 
countenance of an Engliſh farmer, if his 
landlord demanded all his teams in the 
middle of 'feed/time. © 
The ſmall real value of oerfonal forvics 
we experience in the laſt remnant of it in 
England. The ſix days duty in the high- 
ways. It is done ſo miſerably, and ſo much 
time is neceſſarily loſt by going to a diſtance, 
that nobody can doubt but any new road 
or conſiderable work might be made by 
a private man, or an appointed ſurveyor, 
with teams on purpoſe, for one-tenth of the 
ſum which it would coſt if performed by 
Pariſh work. Not having ſubſtituted a 
tax univerſally inſtead of theſe ſervices in a 
country ſo enlightened as this, 1 is a 21 
n reflection on our __ | 
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T HE as to good kuſbandry, which - 
are found in bad corn laws, have been 
very much diſcuſſed of late years yet | 
there are readers remaining who wall 
not acknowledge the juſtice: of the inno- 
vations recommended. The countries in 
which very bad regulations have moſtly pre- * 
vailed are, France, Spain and Naples; in 9 
thoſe and others no tranſportation of corn 1 1 
from one province to another was for 2 1 
long time allowed, which is yet the lan 8 
in ſome parts of Spain: It is but very lately, | ks 
that any exportation was allowed in France, 
even when corn was the cheapeſt ; and all 
exportation has been regularly forbid to this 
day in Spain, Portugal, and ſeveral other parts 9 
of Traly. I do not apprehend. it is poſſible. © | 
under ſuch a ſyſtem, to have a flouriſhing corn * 1 
huſbandry prices will be too fſuctuating·— 
ſome years will be ſo cheap, that the farmers 
will be ruined—and others ſo dear, that the 
people will be ſtarved. Long experience 
muſt convince us, that this is not only 
reaſoning, but fact. Famines never appear 


in countries that admit a free exportation; 
O but 
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but in all aboye named, where a contrary: 
policy has been purſued, they have appeared: 
frequently and leverely. 9 

The variations in the earth's products 
owing to ſeaſons, though not ſo. great as 5 
ſome have imagined. where the huſbandry. 
is good, br where it is indifferent mutt. 
neceſſarily be conſiderable: : Let us lay 
down one maxim, Which can, hardly the 
contradicted, , the good of 1 greg Feguires: 
that the price of corn ſbould be proportioned, 
to the product. Let us then ſuppoſe the 
common conſumption of à nation to be 
$5,000,000 of quarters of bread corn: the 
proportion between the common product 
and the common, conſumption; muſt. vibrate; 
according to various circumſtances :Sup= 
poſe a crop of 6,000,000 of quarters, and 
no exportation, what, mult be the conſe- 
quence? There is the ſurplus of a6th in the 
markets, conſequently, tho price is brought 
down much lower than that proportion: 
Here lies the misfortune. If corn in ſuch a 
year yielded a price proportioned only to 
the plenty, the misfortune would not be 
great but the addition in the markets of a 
ſixth ſinks the price probably a third, and 
perhaps more. — Mr. King, the political 
arithmetician, calculated the proportion; but 
as it is impoſſible to attain any accuracy in 


ſuch a 1 it is ſufficient to ſuppoſe 
the 


the difference very tans To co 
tinue the caſe, ve may ſuppeſe another 


good crop with a new ſurplus of a ſiæth or 
ſeventh; this ec coming upon graneries full of a | 


partof the fotmer ſurphis, ſinks the Priee yet 
lower; and then the farmers are not only' 


diſcouraged, as ſeveral writers have obſerved, 


from ſowing another erop; but what is a8 
bad, they are impoveriſned ſo much, that 


they cannot plough, harrow, dung, drain, 


ditch, fence, or do any thin) with proper 
ſpirit. Theſe two circumſtances; thability in 
future to act well, and diſcouragement 


from ſowing again, can hardly fail of 
occaſioning in future years à ſcureity, of 


probably a famine. Then the farmers 

reap of courſe a thin crop from their 
former inability, and that too over 'only! 
a part of the land uſually ſown; in fu 


a caſe, corn muſt be very high to recöme 
pence the farmer probably 75 high, that 


the government of the country is alarmed, 
and imports corn from wherever they 

get it, then the price falls, when he again 

ſuffers. Thus a great crop or a bad one 
operates equally againſt him, and nothing 

can ſupport him at all but ſuch a product 


as pretty exactly anſwers the annual con- 


ſumption. There is no balance preſerved 
in the meaſures, exportation is prohibited, 
yet importation is allowed; ſo that it is 

0 2 5 im- 
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| impoſſible the price ſhould, with any regu- 
larity be ſuch as can; <POurAge good. huſe; 
bandr7. lt a 31 
On the contrary, 15 the poles of the 
ſtate admits exportation, the ſurplus of {A} 
large crop being ſent away, keeps the price 
at home from falling too low: this is, an. 
encouragement. to the farmer acting 
ways; firſt, by enriching him, he, is able 
the better to improve all his cultures 
ſecondly, he is þInduged, to ſow. as much. 
corn as poſſible, f. for every man, Whateyer; 
be his trade, is deſirous ,of, inereaſing that 
commodity which ſells beſt at market. The 
bounty on exportation given in England 
was a refinement on the policy I am now 
recommending—it was given in order that 
corn might riſe in price; as at encourage- 
ment to the country, gentlemen ;, yet, con- 
trary to the expectation of thoſe: tities, | 
has made corn much cheaper, by being 
great an inducement to ſow itt. 
In ſuch countries as will: adhere. 0-10 
deſtructive a ſyſtem as that of reſtraining 
the export of corn, it is not of much eon 
ſequence what other advantages are given ot 
huſbandry, ſince all others united that can 
be named or 3 of, wille not make 
amends to the. fatmecnfi the:want ofna 
market: it is of no conſequence to enable 
him to raiſe noble 17 if, vrhen che has 
| 2 | got 
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t them, he cannot ſell at a proper price; 
f plentiful harveſts' tend only to his ruin. 
It would be endleſs to anſwer the objections 
of thoſe who have written againſt the bene- 
ficial meaſures adopted in the laſt century 
by England; they inſiſt on miſchief having 
ariſen to manufactures and the poor from 
portation making corn dearer: they aſſert 
a fac which is contrary to record, and on 
that they build' the falleſt hypotheſis that 
ever was diſplayed; the great end of which 
is to prove: tRat in order to advance the 
itltcreſt of a people, their agriculture muſt 
be Gepreffed ad, to mike corn cheap, 
Ro of jrls to be e Es 
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| JN the next 0 in relation to the in- 
conveniences ariſing to agriculture from 

the want of general wealth, we are not to 


| ſpeak with ſuch certainty as in other caſes; 
for although lawsand regulations are within 


che power of a legillature, yet is not this 
the caſe in the great point "of rendering a 


nation wealthy. It is true, that a uniform 
encouragement of manufactures, commerce, 


and every branch of national induſtry, will 
as long as it is carried on tend powerfully 


Q 3 | ta 
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to that end; but as the buſineſs. requires 
-unremitting attention, and is a long time 
effecting, we cannot ſay to a ſtateſman, 
Make your people rich, as lightly as we can 
adviſe him to reped? an ill-judged law. 
However, this caſe is not hot. 2 
| re if the evil lies in the want of 
general wealth, the farmer will find himſelf 
moſt oppreſſed by a want of a good market ; 
the ſtateſman ſhould in that caſe, beſides 
taking the uſual methods of encouraging 
agriculture, endeavour by every means to 
- make the prices of all commodities riſe; and 
reſpecting the farmers products, he ought 
to give a bounty on the exportation, as 
this remedy bears immediately at the 
evil, by providing the huſbandman with 
that market abroad whieh he cannot get at 
home: — this I think is in ſuch a caſe the 
E . een he can purſue. } Lic 
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911 Sit vu the article. inglofur 4, hechas much 
<4 more in his power., In chis inſtance, 


he ſhould: lay it down as a maxim, that 
without incloſures there can be no good 
* * 15 . laid out in 


open 
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open field lands, every good farmer tied 
down to the 1 his ſlovenly 


neighbour, it is ſimply impoſſible that agri- 


culture ſhould' flouriſh. f what conſe- 
quence is it chat in all the preceding articles 
the farmer is favoured, if he lies under the 
weight of this evil? Let taxes be fair, 
equal and unoppreſſive; leaſes long; tythe 
not gathered; no perſonal ſervice; good 
Dorn laws,” and general wealth in the nation 
to provide a market. Let all theſe. points 
be eſtabliſhed, yet of what conſequence if 
>the: huſbandman cannot purſue the plans 
which he knows to be righ 
down to a fyſtem, which, with all poſſible 
advantages, cannot be made to equal in- 
ferior modes in incloſed ebuntries? It is alſo 
a happy cireumſtance that this capital ob- 
ſtacle to good huſbandry requires nothing 
but reſolutiom to be deſtroyed.” The tender. 
neſs to liberty, which is ſo commendable 
in the Britiſh legiſlature, prevents their 
interfering i theſe. eaſed, except when re- 
queſted by the parties concerned: this 
makes the buſineſs much flower here than 
it need be in other countries ; where a leſs 
Proportion of 6\ynets- aj for the 
meaſure might be made to bind the whole. 
When the: proprietors have the abſolute and 
free choice of che commiſſioners who are to 


_ iofder he diviſion, there cannot be any 
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glare 1140 81 

Incloſures, Mialtbe export of corn, hams 
engaged: the attention of many writers, 
who declare againſt them. But if no mea- 
ſures favourable to agriculture are to be 
embraced until ſuch are diſcovered as ſhall 
meet with univerſal approbation, we may 
ſafely venture to pronounce that nothing 
great or good can ever be performed. I do 
not at preſent recollect any caſes which 
oughtt to be pleaded. as exceptions: Doubt- 
leſs there are many Spaniards that would be 
vehement againſt them on the principle of 
their deſtroying the immenſe walks aſſumed 
by their ſhepherds from one part of the 
kingdom to another: and — 
the incloſure of open dry country, is 
prejudicial to the ſineneſs of wool; yet is 
hing to be conſidered but wool? Is not 
fve hundred pounds in corn as good as one 
hundred pounds in wool? Beſides, the 
boaſted fineneſs of the Spamſb wool is like 
their American mines, of much greater 
benefit to foreigners than to themſelves. In 
all diſputes « of this -ſort, the ſtateſman ſhould 
enquife what application of the lands brings 
in, the greateſt product valued in money, 
and then univerlally adhere to that par 
Who ſatisfies him of the ſuperiority, with- 


98 e g any aud to the contrary pre 
Judices 
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Judices—always providing that) he. lee h.“ 


Prohibitions, no reſtrictions on their 
niſts. If one party adheres to ſheep, let 


them ſtick to ſheep, without controul; and 


whenever he would favour any branch of 
culture, let it be by ſuch enconragemetits 
as ſhall not depreſs another. W hat HUS 


one, would you, for inſtanee, encourage corn 


in England to the extirpation of wogl>for 
manufacturers d I reply, the eaſe is imp 
fible: Suppoſe: any meaſures vert adopted 
to entreaſe the corn culture to! the moſt 
immenſe extent ſuppoſing farther? that 
ſheep ſuffered Vet the very 26f 


ſuch an effect remedies jitſelf; for the iH. 


creaſing pries of O would: counitergtt 
your enoouragements of the corn. 

and make the one as profitable as the othibr. 
Such fears; therefore, are groundleſse wrhitle 


:;prokibitions”7 and Hs; keep their 


diſtance, and every m is left tod 


what he pleaſes with his Bore 4 general 5 


level will-bovobſerved) among all common 
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| SECT. vo. 
SLAVERY. 


B* improvement of agriculture, there are 
others which are not to be properly claſſed 
under the heads with which I ſet: out: 
among theſe let me name, firſt, the abſolute 
ſlavery of the peaſants in ſome parts of 
Germany, in Denmark, in Poland, and'in 
Ruffia, in all which countries, they were 
lately conſidered as cattle,” and transferred 
from maſter to maſter with the eſtate on 
which they live. In this ſyſtem the land- 
lord farms all his eltate by means of theſe 

) ee : 


£7544 If #18 3 


| 10 B38 04 &-: 
ſyſtem : But he ow. it is "ales avec lend ir, one 
plough cultivatin ng 150 arpents, having fix horſes (two 
for ploughing and four for carting) and the farm is in 
_ three diviſions, one of fallow, another wheat, and the 
third ſpring corn]! Surely Mr. Butrs might among our 
huſbandry writings have found out that this is the courfe 
of crops peculiar to our old open fields, where the far- 
mers can practiſe no other, but that the moment they 
are incloſed, they reje&t-ſo vile a ſyſtem for many others, 
They then lay aſide fallows, and ſow turni ips and rer 
inſtead of fallows; or ſome other amelioratiy * 
hoeing crops—this is our ſplendid and opulent huſban- 
dry: that quoted by Mr, Butré is a miſerable and 


| beggarly culture +, ; 3 SHOE 


+ Ephemerides du — ver vol. xii. p. 75. 


ESIDES theſe grand abſtactes: to hs . 


D 


flaves, axons the ſmall portians left * 


their own ſubſiſtence, It would be raſh to 


aſſert that this ſyſtem is inconſiſtent with 
good huſbandry ; for if the landlords enjoy 
the advantages which I have ſtated d 
they may certainly carry on any; cult 
and in whatſoever manner hey plęaſe; 
this can only be on a certain extent of land, 
no greater than can be well overſeen. hy the 
landlord himſelf ; the appointment of ſtew- 
ards and overſeers for diſtinct eſtates wall 
not do, ſince when once the extent is too 
great for one perſon to overlook, he muſt 
neceſſarily truſt entirely to others, whichlis 
always the common huſbandry of the ao 
try, how bad ſoever it may be: improve- 
ments are then introduced with great diffi- 
culty. Yet this is the ſyſtem in theſe coun- 
tries ; of whatever ſize the eſtate, all is in the 
hands of the owner, and the eaſants al- 
_ © ſigned in diſtricts to the dern 17 
ſeers, by whom a very mi ilerable. Dp Wo 
ture is uſually carried on, and: with the 
oppreſſion and eruelty arifing' from the ſpirit 
of ſlavery, 5 dene, 
It will not admit of A „ 
but that ſuch landlords would inereaſe their 
income prodigiouſly if tliey would 'ovetturn 
this ſyſtem, by declaring their pealants 
free, and let them farms-accardingito: their 


Es of ſtocking and | cobra foes 2 
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many advantages would flow from ſuch 0 
conduct; the landlord would receive his rents 
with very little trouble, one ſteward would do 
the buſineſs of twenty overſeers and bailiffs ; 
frauds and impoſitions would in a great 
meaſure vaniſh ; the population of the eſtate, 
would much wereaſe: and as this increaſe of 
people would ariſe from an increaſe of wealth 
and induſtry,” it would bring a new market 
without any diſadvantages attending it. As 
the farmers grew richer, they would keep 
greater ſtocks of cattle, and cultivate their 
lands better; and of that the landlord 
might take his advantage without any op- 
preſſion, by raiſing his rents with judg- 
ment on the renewal of the leaſes. I am 
ſenſible there are many who will laugh at 
my talking of freeing peaſants, and giving 
leaſes in Poland: but fo far from there being 
any thing idle or extravagant in this idea, 
that I aver the thing has been done, and 
with great ſucceſs, on a part of the eſtate 
of the Prince de 9 5 1 was aſſured 


by A. 
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HUNTING. 


% dc a 


B EFO R E 1 quit theſe remarks on 3 
obſtacles to the improvement of huſ- 
bandry, I muſt mention the excels to which: 
hunting is carried in ſome countries by the 
I recollect a remarkable inſtance 
given by Mr. Hanway in his travels, that 
of, Saxony under King Augustus, who not 
allowing his deer, &c. to be any where 
deſtroyed, they multiplied all over the elec- 
torate to ſuch; a degree, that the miſerable. 
ede ene readily an addition to the 
army of ooo men, only for liberty to re- 
A ce. the deer to half their number; but 

were refuſed with contempt. If ſuch „ | 
thing. was not well authenticated, it would os 
be difficult to give credit to ſo exceſſive 2 
foliy. Wherever hunting and other rural 
ſports are carried to any ſuch exceſs, it muſt i 
be almoſt to the ruin of agriculture: : I have _ 
ſeen hares in England in ſo great abun- 
dance, as very much to injure the huſband- 
men: If the crops when gained, are to be 
devoured by game, we may eaſily conceive. 
- that all the encouragement in the world, 
and the removing of every other obſtacle _ 
„„ would 
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would all be in vain,—Let it ever be laid 
down as a maxim, that if the farmer 13 


not to Ns": he in, not ſow. 


SECT. . 
RECAPITULATION. 


T HER E are nad of . cir⸗ 
cumſtances which are real obſtacles 
to huſbandry, but which I think do not 


demand a particular attention here; becauſe 


I conceive that ſuch are not radical evils ; 
if a right fyſtem of encouragement is 
adopted, they would diſappear, without any 


particular attack. 
The articles I have dwelt upon, are 


obſtacles ſo miſchievous, that enterpri- 


1 ſpirits among the nobility and gen- 
who are deſirous of promoting the good 


* ny ſhould direct their utmoſt endeavours 


to remove them. Princes, ſtateſmen, and 
the legiſlature of every country deſirous of 
a flouriſhing agriculture, ſhould attend to 


theſe objects; and let me further remark, 


that it is a vain work for individuals to 
attempt the introduction of new improve- 
ments in farming: to talk of turnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, lucerne, clover, and other 
articles of huſbandry cultivated with ſuch 


cen in ns, to tenants that have 


no 
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no lead, to men who pay a taille, to far- 
mers who pay every tenth cabbage, and 
every tenth lamb and pig to the parſon ; 
to people expoſed to all the oppreſſions of 
perſonal ſervice; to the huſbandmen of a 
country where the exportation of their pro- 
ducts is forbidden, yet importation allowed, 
or of a territory ſo poor that they cannot 
find a market for the crops when raiſed : 
hat can ſuch recommendations be eſ- 
teemed, but a frivolous inſult upon common 
ſenſe? Gentlemen who act in this manner 
may mean well, and they have as much 
merit as people can have who begin at the 


wrong end—hbut no general or laſting good 
ean ever flow from their moſt ſtrenuous 


endeavours. 
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EXAMINATION OF FALSE 
> + PROPOSITIONS... - 


AVING explained the principles upon 
1 which the happy ſtate of agriculture 
in England principally depends, and en- 
deavoured to point out the capital obſtacles 
which in various countries, oppoſe them 


ſelves to the buſineſs of adopting thoſe prin- 


ciples, I ſhall in the next place touch upon 
certain new ſyſtems that have been recom- 
mended to the world, which it is probable 
may attract the attention of a ſtateſman in 
the great work of improving the agricul- 
ture of his country. If many ſchemes of 

public conduct are recommended by diffe- 
rent writers of reputation, it may without 
uncommon attention be difficult to pro- 
nounce which plan is beſt. In the caſe 
before us there have been ſome propoſitions 
laid before the world with a view to en- 
couraging agriculture, which appear to me 
to have a very bad tendency; and of courſe 
it is neceſſary to explain the reaſons for my 
differing in opinion from gentlemen for 
whoſe! abilities I have not leſs reſpect than 
others. N 
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ture; „ as micht of well — ö 
of the writers became ideal Fa The 
evils. of. the taille could not but ſtrike 
every eye, and new modes of taxation 
were called for with all-poſſible-vehemence; 
Syſtem upon fyſtem was framed, and their 
authors looked upon ' themſelves \ as the 4 
founders of a new ſcience; the ceconomical 
ſience, or, as they termed it, Phyjacratic, 
At the head of theſe writers appear 
. we Marquis de Mirabeau, and 2 
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* The 1 of writers * 13 e on | | 
this ſubject in France is vety great; ; among the many | | 
works on the wx Hi of t Is grind new nts, = 
the followitg may be conſulted; . X a; "8 
Encyc dedie, Ar Fermier Grain, „ _ 
Les Elk is Fu, Fir, gu Mink, — 

12mo. 1767. | 


T' Ordre nature et effenticl a aal, politiques, Ato. 
& 12mo. 167. 
Ls 
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their plan, which is to aboliſh all the 
long liſt of French taxes, and ſubſtitute a 
ſingle one upon land; no idea of their 
own, but which is borrowed from Engliſb 
writers, from Locke, Decker, &c. They 
agree to it for the ſame reaſons as are 
advanced by our writers, particularly rh 
capital principle, that all taxes fall ulti- 
mately on the land; and as they build fo 
much on this, it will be eee to ſay 'a 
few words Ms + (RAY 
That the maxim is falle and founded ch 
— but Wee. bas * boy. clearly, | 
| 125 3 bought 


4 e on Conflitution e du Corus 
ment le plus auantageus au genre 1 par Wegerd. | 

A 2 tom. 8vo, 1767. | 

De £ Origine et des Progrts Fl une Fial. nonvelle, 810. 

1767, par Dupont. 1 £85 A, ans . 

Lettres d'un, Citeren d un Mags frat; 2 les . 
E — autret impits, "par M. ADR udeau,, 12mo. 
I 

Dots adreſſes" aur ' Philofophes baude fur. Pp was 

naturel & e A0 des Soctetes politiques, L2mo. par 
M. Abbé Mably, 1768. _ 

Precis de L'Ordre 2 12mo, par Marquis de Mira- 
beau, 1768. * 26 ce df 

Memeire ſar Jer: offets 4 Tint indirect, ur Saint 
Peravy, 1768. 

L' Ami des Hammes, par le M. de 'Mirabeau, 7 tom. 
175 | 

Tables Occompmiguay. avec moe able, "420. pat. 
Queſnay, 1758. T 

Diebrie de Timpit, par le M. de Mirabeav, amo. 160. 

Journal d Agriculture. 
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though elaborately proved by Sir James 
Steuart; but as it is too important a link 
in the preſent argument to be paſfed over 
merely with a reference to angles book, 
I ſhall add a few obſervations to make 1 5 
plain to every one; 
The argument of Mr. Locle, ai 
and the French writers is, that exciſes and 
other taxes on conſumption are blended by 
eyery artizan, &c. with the price of his 
work, which aecumulating as they advance, 
render every thing dearer except to people 
in trade who draw back the accumulation, 
ſo that the landed intereſt not being in trade, 
receives the weight at laſt with the progreſ- 
ſire profits of the whole train. This ſtate 
of the matter has many fallacies in it: the 
tradeſman; who advances the taxes, can 
draw back only à part of them; the other 
art he pays as much as the landlord does: 
is land tax. The exciſes he pays on the 
e, he manufactures, he draws back 
pletely; ; but thoſe upon the luxuries he 
5 umes, he cannot! draw back. The 
brewer is repaid the Ame on malt, beer, 
and hops, by the conſumer, but he. is not 
repaid for the chintzes with which he hangs 
his rooms, the ſtamps on papers and plate, 
the duty on his coach wheels, the cuſtoms 
on his wines, brandies, and fruit; and in 


a word, every article out of the line of his 
5 „„ trade. 
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trade, The ſhoemaker is refunded his tax 
on leatherz but let him go to the alehouſe 
and drink porter; let his wife be extrava« 
gant as ſhe pleaſes i in tea, ſugar, and ſpices, 
he pays the taxes on all thoſe commodities, 
but moſt aſſuredly he will never be able to 
charge them on his cuſtomers. 

But, . e | 
make all articles of houſekeeping fo dear, 
that tradeſmen are obliged to e the 
higher prices in order to enable them to 
fupport the expence, and others doing the 
ſame, it comes at laſt to the landtord. 
Nothing is farther from the truth; they 
cannot raiſe their price on any account 
that does not equally fall on all their 
brethren. : : the taxes on leather fall equally 


on all ſhoemakers, and conſequently all 


may raiſe their prices proportioned” to the 
taxes; but as to dearneſs of liuing, it affects 
them merely in proportion as they chuſe 
to be expenſive: if ſome are for /ving 
well, conſuming much wine, punch, por- 
ter, tea, ſugar, and other fuperfluities, and 
in proportion to THIS dearngfs of living, 

raiſe the price of their ſhoes ; their trade 
will ſpeedily be gone to others who are 
content with pork, cabbage and ale. What 
can be more idle than to ſuppoſe I am to 
pay in my ſhoes an increaſed price, becauſe 


wy —— drinks wine inſtead of 71 
: To ter 
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ter? In the name of common ſenſe, will 


he not be underſold by his neighbour, ' who 


Ricks to porter; and if the porter drinker 


has raiſed his price becauſe malt is taxed, 


will he not be underſold by the poorer man 
who is contented with ſmall beer ? 


It is in this manner that the people in 


trade are able to draw back nothing more 
'than the amount of the tax they pay, with 
ſuch a profit on it, as all their brethren 
unite in; but as to a brewer's ſelling his 


beer dearer on account of the high price of 
candles, and the tallow-chandler on account 


of the high price of ſhoes, and the ſhoemaker 


on account of the high price of tea ane 
-ſugar, as Decker would Perſuade us, it is 


elf. evidently an error. 


The fact is, that all taxes on nfm | 


: tion, ſuch as exciſes of every denomination— 


cuſtoms and other duties, are all paid by the 


conſumers of the commodity taxed ; which 
ſo far from being the poſſeſſors of land 
alone, includes every rank of the people; 
the tradeſman when he is extravagant as 
much as the duke; and in proportion to 
the wealth acquired by tradeſmen, wha 
often are enriched by taxes, is the landed 
and other idle intereſts eaſed, becauſe that 
very wealth is ſpent in taxed commodities, 
and conſequently contributes in proportion 

_- inlet to the wants of the ſtate. 
P 3 o Thus 
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Thus are taxes on conſumption the faireſt 
and moſt equal, and the leaſt burthenſome 
of all others; every claſs of the people, 
every individual in the nation bears his 
ſhare, and that a voluntary ſhare, becauſe 
if he forbears conſuming he pays no tax, 
never advancing a penny unleſs he buys a 
taxed commodity, and his very purchaſe 
implies an ability to pay; whereas taxes 
on property, like land taxes, and on houſes, 
which was Sir II. Decker's favourite 
ſcheme, force a man to pay not becauſe he 

conſumes but becauſe he poſſeſſes; the one is 
a proof he is able to pay, the other no Proof | 
at all of it. | 
As this is the caſe, let any. 1mpartial 
perſon judge of the conſequences of throw- 
ing the whole weight of taxes upon land, 
+ cry the prepoſterous idea of favouring 
A pretty figure our landed intereſt 
e make if the ideas of theſe gentle- . 
men were realized in this kingdom; let us 

ſtate the PER on fee: 
1 4 E. 5. d. 


The land tax to raiſe 2,000,000 2 


is in the pound. + © 40 
The cuſtoms bring in 2,000,000 l „ 
„„ 7-0" 4:0 

The exciſe 4,600,000. this „„ 

quires in the 77 55 


1 


Carry over, - 2 E TP 4 
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Brought over, 0 17 2 
The inland duties, 1,000,000, or © 20 
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The malt tax 600, oo0J. or in the er fi 
poet. OE So Ml 


x 


So that for our land tax to abſorb all our 
other taxes, it muſt be laid at 205. 4d. in 
the pound“; and then we are perſuaded 
by theſe gentlemen that the landlords would 
ap. ß 


La Hollande eſt la preuve la demonſtration que 

les -principes de M. de Mirabeau ne font pas fondss. 
Si les impöts ne devoient ſe  prelever qu'immédiate- 
ment à la ſource de revenus comme le pretend M. de 
Mirabeau, et qu on ne put jamais exiger qu'une partie 
du produit territorial, il ya longtems que la Hollande 

n eniſteeit plus IS Sages” - 
Elle a peu de productions alimentaires; elle , 
preſque enticrement , privee de terres labourables, de 
vignes, de bois; quelques près ſont toute ſa reſſource 

de ce cõtè-la. Cependant cette rẽpublique paie des 

troupes, a une marine, et a figure ſouvent en Europe 

a cõtè des grandes puiſſances. Les taxes et les impots 
gu'on 2 preleve ſont bien plus forts, en tous genres, | 
qu'en France et en Angleterre ; et cependant cela n'a 
pas cauſĩ la ruine de l'etat: il eſt meme encore dans 

une grande apulence; Si la jalouſie de ſon commerce 

ne lui avoit pas attire tant de concurrens, l'etat ne fe 
reſſentiroit ſeulement pas des taxes exorbitantes qu'on 

y paie. Le pain, qui eſt un objet de premiere nëceſ- 

ſite, paie un impôt qui en double preſque le prix; (| 
tous les objets de conſommation y font plus charges 
qu' en France. Les biens fonds, comme maiſons, 

| 5/738 Daene, 
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gow very rich, becauſe they would buy ; 
eir ſhoes and ſtockings, much cheaper! 
Here is the infallible and immediate 
effect of laying all taxes on land; how is 
it to be paid? What is to enable the land- - 
lords to live after their income is gone in 
taxes? Explain this. Anſwer the objection. 
Your tax on the net product, lay it how 
ou will, and realized to the fair 475 
portion *, will amount to about 1 56. in 
the pound abſolute payment. What is to 
de the landlord's return? Will his pro- 
ducts riſe proportionably in price, ſo as to 
enable him to bear it? Impoſſible, The 
very terms of the propoſed innovation are, 
that all conſumption ſhould at once be {6 
much the cheaper. Will he, in conſe- 
quence of this change, find that his remain- 
ing rental of 55s. will go as far as his former 
one of 20? It does not follow; nay it is 
dy no means clear, that even thoſe com- 
' modities which were taxed before would be 
cheap in proportion to the deduction of ſuch 
tax, from there not being the ſame enoou- 


ragement to e hem elle Why: do the 
72 %. e 


j 


: 4 


* 


£ EY dt": of Ft 
» 


# 
nd 3 


e 


actions, contract, terres, le font eee; 3 
nalgre cela la Hollande fleurit, et la machine de Ja 
finance va ſon train, par la magie de la circulation. 
du credit qui opere ces effets ſalutaires. Traitt de ia 
Circulation, p. 134. 
The Engliſ land- tax at 41. in the pound nomi- 
nally, is not ſo really. The true W is nearly 
that mentioned above, | | 
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real confi dee of many articles encreaſe 
in England upon being taxed? Render an 
thing by taxes ſomething more of a ail. 
tinction than formerly, and you will find that 
the tax, inſtead of checking, will increaſe 
the conſumption.—It has been propoſed to 
tax horſes and livery ſervants: I have no 
doubt but both would increaſe under a mo- 
derate tax . But a conſiderable part of the 
pas s expenditure is in, articles which 
never were taxed, the prices of which cer- 
tainly would not fall; conſequently he 
would have no advantage, thoughyhis whole 
income would ſyffer merely with a'view to a 
general fall. Nothing can be clearer than 
the immenſe balance that would be againſt 
Him on that accqunt. EP | 
There are no taxes on the welt neceſſary 
parts of proviſions, except malt; conſe- 
quently, you cannot pretend to increaſe the 
conſumption by lowering the price (ſup- 
the one to follow the other, which 
not Iway s the caſe) and if beer 
Was cheaper, yet would it be enormouſly 
pivalled by all forts of foreign. wines and 
ſpirits; men who now are curious in ales, 
would then have French wines. But not 
aſte one's time in proving that there is 
| eee berween Nen and white, : 


there 


* . n 


2 The 2 ——_ T and in n Remarks on the 
Size 4 e and the Price 8 Provifiente | 
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there is one general argument which with 


me is unanſwerable. The propoſition is de- 
ſigned to eaſe the landed intereſt in conſe- 
quence of a general fall in the prices of 
their conſumption ; it is ſaid they now pay 


not only the nominal amount of the taxes, 


but as much more in-profits on them ; if all 


theſe were ſtruck off, the ceconomical writers 


expreſly ſay the income of land would go as 


far again; thus their plan of eaſing the land 


and improving agriculture, 1 is to be by a 
general fall of prices * What a monſtrous 
contradiQion ! What a contradiction of 


themſelves! As if any thing could poſſibly 


be more favourable to agriculture than that 
neral dearneſs which wherever found is 

the ſtrong ſign of vigour and proſperity. 
But let us take a cloſer view of the argu- 


| nveit of Meſſrs. Mirabeau and Du Pont. 


The former fays,—** Ce que j'en ai dit 
eſt ſeulement pour rapeler en un coup d' il 
que de quelque maniere que ſe retourne 
3 885 il eſt Fan raed qu il 2 

d'autre 


3 tl 


; (48 There isone article, which is of all others the great- 5 
eſt expence upon huſbandry—{abour—And this would 
not fall one penny from the abolitian of taxes, They 
have in ſcarce any reſpect raiſed it, and moſt certainly 
their fall would not fink it. There are alſo many other 
articles of the conſumption of the landed intereſt, 
which would not be affected: thus their whole income 
would be heavily taxed. in order for a deſpicable ad- 
Ne in the inferior articles of. their erpener 1 


» \ 
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d autre part que du produit, et que sil 
n'eſt pris directement ſur le produit net qui 
conſtitue le revenu, il n'a plus ni baſe, ni 
bouſſole.— Auſſi eſt ee directement far le 
revenu et ſur le produit net que Pauteur 
aſſied Pimpot, ainſi que la dime .“ This 
ib M. de Mirgbeau's grand idea; erſt, that all 
taxes fall upon land, which I think I have 
refuted ; and ſecondly, that they ſhould all 
be raiſed on the neat produce, which he 
ſtates thus: the total produce he divides 
into, 1. the farmer's expences; 2. his profit ; 
3. the remainder ſold at market; out of 
which third part are to come tythes, the 
whole revenue of F rance, and the land- 
lord's rent: this ſcale is not drawn with 
much accuracy, but one word is ſufficient: 
His third diviſion would not pay one half 
of what he ſuppoſes ; and as taxes and 
tythe would firſt be paid, the landlord - 
would remain without a penny of rent. He 
es on :—* Si Pon veut conſiderer quel eſt 


le poids des impoſitions arbitraires, ſoit 7 


rſonelles, ſoĩt cenſẽes territoriales : des 
taxes ſur toutes leg manieres d'agir:de con- 
tracter, de ſe faire rendre juſtice, &c. des 
droits fur les conſommations, ſur toutes les 
tranſi des denres des douanes, &c.—on 
en conclura qu les Laas ſeroient 


e e ett te - . 


* 


_ _— 


gr, 


* L'Am des lune, tom. vii. . . hs 
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fort heureux d'obtenir par le payement 
d'une portion égale à la moitié de leur 
revenu, l'exemption, de tant et tant de 
genres de ſpoliation - reunis ——On voit 
en general. que l'impot doit Etre pris im- 
mẽdiatement ſur le produit net des biens- 
fonds, puiſque de quelque maniere qu'il 


foit impoſe dans un Royaume qui tire ſes 


richeſſes de ſon territoire, il eſt toujours payẽ 


par les biens-fonds f. — This writer thinks 


the great benefit of his ſcheme is the laying 
the tax on the net not the groſs produce of the 
lands; becauſe he firſt ſecures the farmer's 
returns and his profit, before any tax is 


paid, conſequently he eſcapes all taxation. 
But this idea appears to be falſe and im- 


practicable; for the landlord we muſt ſuppoſe 
in the firſt place lets his lands at a certain 
fixed rent, let taxes be paid how: and by 
whom they will; if then the tax is laid on 
any part of the product, or proportioned 
in any reſpect to the crop, it will evidently 
fall on the farmers, lay it on how you will; 

for though the Marquis may proportion the 
tax to what he calls zeaf produce, yet a 
proportion will always hold to the groſs 


produce. The farmer will pay in pro- 


portion to his _ if he 8 7 a good crop. 
* L. Ani 45 Honmes, Wi, vii. p. 47. 
+ Ib. p. 171. 1 2 
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he will pay more than if he gets a bad one, 
and conſequently ſuch a tax would in fact 
be a new tythe, and a moſt miſchievous 

burthen to agriculture. It is by the direct 
contrary principle that the land- tax in Eng- 
land is harmleſs, where being laid not on 
any part of the produce, but rent alone, 
the farmers and landlord pay juſt the ſame, 
whatever their | crops: are whatever im- 
provements are wrought, the: profit; is all 
their own, no part going in taxes, It is a 
ſtrange miſtake to ſuppoſe that becauſe the 
tax is laid in proportion to the- farmer's 
ſurplus, that therefore it Thould not be 
burthenſome, when the ſurplus being pro- 
portioned to the produce, the farmer muſt 

certainly pay in proportion to his crop 


Fhbich is the very miſchief of tythes, nay, 


and of ts ET whereas the glory of 
the Engliſb ſyſtem is, that xo MoRE IS PAID 


FoR GOOD CROPS THAN FOR BAD'ONES. 


But M. de Mirabear's idea further ap- 
pears to be impracticabie ; how is a tax to 
be raiſed on the farmer's ſurplus, which he 
calls net produce? how are the tax-gatherers 
and the farmers to agree in deciding what 
this ſurplus is? The latter firſt takes his 
expences—then his profit and the 3 
der he leaves to he chufch, king, and 

landlord: a ſtrange way of ſtating „ 
becauſe the landlord ſhoutd be paid firſt, 


and his rent reckoned among the farmer's 
3: expences. 


— 
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expences. Does the writer mean, that a tand 
tax ſhould be laid proportioned to rent ? 
This has nothing to::do with net produce; 
Does he only in general mean, that the tax 
ſhould never be ſo high as to touch more 
than the farmer's ſurplus? This he cer- 
tainly means in general, but then none of 
his particulars have any further meanings 
and he points at no mode of levying it. 
_ - Suppoſe: a farm let for one hundred 
louis d'ors, and to contain two hundred 
arpents, how would M. de Mirabeau lax 
his tax - by the rent or by the acre? 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe neither: nor in proportion 
to the groſs produce. What is his net pro- 
duce ?- he muſt divide every crop into three 
parts in the field, and taking two himſelf, 
the parſon, the tax-gatherer and the landlord 
take the third? How: can this tbe practi- 
cable! If the farmer carries the: whole to 
his barns, and a compoſition takes place 
by valuing it then would frauds multiply, 
and the whole kingdom be in confuſion. 
74 Let us in the next place examine if 
M. Du Pont will caſt further light on this 
affair, as he has lately entered into a deline- 
ation of his ideas on this ſubject in his 
Lettre & Meſſicurs de la Societd q Emulation 
| e *. ae is a e that 
1 5 | | 9 ſtruck 


It i is an ted cation in the. tad 


| writers that they will never call Engliſh things by 
Baris 
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ſtruck me a good deal, ſince it is à leſſon to 
Britain to convince us, that our ſyſtem of 
taxation is abſurd, and that the profeſſors 
of the œconOmical ſcience in France could, 
if we would let them, pull down the fabric 
of our finances, and build a far better one 
He begins with giving Mirabeau's idea 
of the produit net out of which all taxes 
ought to be paid, and goes on —“ dans ce cas 
c'elt une tres bonne loi _ celle qui etablit 
Pimpot, non pas à une ſomme deéterminée, 
mais dans une proportion connue et ſtable 
avec le prix du fermage; de ſorte quem 
poſition, ſuivant toujours pour rẽgle le ꝓrix 
du loyer des terres, hauſſe et baiſſe avec ce 
loyer. Par cette loi de nature le gouverne- 
ment ne ſaurait accroitre ſes reyenus que par 
Paccroiflement,de. ceux du peuple— 
% 3D 5 L e ee 851 Here 


PI py 4 \ 
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r .  eer6477Þb5 
Engliſ names: why is a ſociety for the eneouragement 
of arts to be called a 815 of emulation? An Engliſb 
writer to talk of the academy of knowled e inſtead of 
the academy of ſciences at Paris, would but talk like 
a fool: and what excuſe ſhould we have for writing 
- Burdux for Bordeaux, or Kain for Caen? yet Cambridge 
in their authors is Catonbrige; and M. de: Mirabeau 
in L' Ami des Homines, talks of Goodman's chefler.” The 
French writers that have done me the honour of 
mentioning the books I have publiſhed, have ſpelt my 
name ſo that I did not always know myſelf. Even 
Baron Haller, who compoſes in Engliſh, calls me M. 
Arthard Foung, Memoires par la Societ de Berne, 
17% PJ einm, ol 9s 
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Here M. du Pont partly explains M. 4% 
Mirabeau, that the idea is to rate every 
farmer with a ſum- proportioned to the 
amount of his neat produce; but, ſays he, 
it is then right to tax him in proportion to 
his rent, by which means the ſtate will 
come in for a ſhare of all the improvements 
that are made.— The very thing and I will 
venture to ſay the thing alone that renders 
tythes and the taille miſchievous to huſban- 
dry. „La loi, ſays he, qui laiſſe Vimpor 
invariable d' après un cadaſtre une fois fait, 
comme celle de votre taxe fur les terres, 
eft mins bonne . 8i la nation proſpere, 
au bout d'un cettain tems elle ſe. trouve 
n''avoir pas une force publique proportionẽe 
a ſa puiſſanee reelle elle ſe trouve preſque 
inevitablement entrainée à des teſources 
ruinenſes, telles que les emprunts, les 
faxes ſur les conſommations, les droits de 
douane, &c. &c. Oeſt ce qui eft-arrive a. 
votre nation, Meffieurs.” It is: amazing. 
that men of fagacity and penetration can 
ſee. things in ſuch a light. D. 4 is no 
| 's One. wt think Uine theſe writets KAR not ſes 
the excellence of our ſyſtem, for they blame it for the 
very reaſon which makes its merit—fondees ſur un 
cadaſtre ou ſur de pareilles Evaluations fixes, une pepi- 
niere d abus generaux et particuliers. Certaines terres 
ne payent pas quinze deniers par livre, et d'autres ſon 
ſurchargees, vi leur etat actuel. Epbemerides du Citoyen, 
1767, vol: iv. The ſuppoſition of the tax ever being | 
ſurcharges i is a very great error; 
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man who has been attentive to the progreſs 
of huſbandry in this kingdom but what 
muſt be ſenſible, that if our preſent land 
tax of a nominal 4. in the pound was a 
Variable one as here a — 
agriculture would ſuffer confiderably. 

grand encouragement-it meets with now —— 


the ſtability of the land tax. If a landlord . 


takes or buys à farm worth only fifty 
pounds a year, and by improvement makes 
it worth five hundred pounds a year, he has 
no increaſe of tax: will any body of com- 
mon ſenſe affirm that a contrary ſyſtem, a 
ſyſtem which divides' his profits with: him 
the moment he makes them, which bears 
on him in direct proportion to his ſpirit 

and his merit will they affert that ſuch a 
| ſyſtem is beneficial to huſbandry But to ſo 
Prepoſterous a length is this fyſtem carried, 
that theſe writers want to have it include 
ALL THE TAXES OF A STATE ; ſo that in 

England the improver would have his 
improvements immediately taxed at 155. 


in the pound! And on comparifon witn 


ſuch a land tax, exciſes on the conſump- 
tion of the luxurious are called reſources 


ruineuſes There is a madneſs in this 
hypothetical ' rage ſufficient” to confound 


peripicuity itſelf. 
But M. du Pont ad not content himſelf 


with general reaſoning ; he gives as an 
| | inſtance 
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- Inſtance of the miſchief. of cuſtoms, thoſe 
upon French wines, (this ſtroke of patrio- 
tiſm I readily forgive him, yet it is amuſing) ' 
by aſſuring us that the forcing our people 
to pay fo exorbitantly for liberty to drink 
them, is impoveriſhing them, and by con- 
ſequence the exchequer itſelf cet impot ef 
donc pays par les revenus de J Angleterre. 
Who can doubt but that a man is impo- 
veriſhed by drinking elaret with a duty of 
three ſhillings a bottle on it ?—But is he 
more impoveriſhed by it than M. du Pont s 
landlord with a land tax of fifteen ſhillings 
in the pound? But ſuppoſing it only fifteen- 
pence, which is moſt politick, to make a 
man pay fifteen-pence becauſe he pgſſeſſes 
an acre of land, or to make another pay 
35. for conſuming a bottle of claret? A 
man's having an acre is no proof that he 
can ſpare 15 d. for the ſtate, but his drinking 
à bottle of claret is a certain proof that he 
can pay the 35. becauſe i it is blended with 
the firſt coſt, and he pays it before he con- 
ſumes—and on the other hand, if people 
will be extravagant and drink what they 
cannot afford, nothing is wiſer, than to 
make the Rate. profit by their folly. .. - 
Theſe gentlemen complain much of taxes 
on conſumption raiſing the prices of every 
thing, and M. de Mirabeau calculates how 
much farther the French landlord's rents 
| would 
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would go if they were aboliſhed : But this 
is an enen which ſound politicks ought 
never to wifſi for: the general dearneſs of 
every thing is in all ſtates the greateſt ſign 
of proſperity no inſtance is to be named 
of a proſperous and flouriſhing country 
being a cheap one: thoſe in which every 
thing is to be had cheap, are poor and 
miſerable, and exhibit in every reſpe& the 
reverſe of what a ſtateſman would wiſh to 
fee. I will go farther, | and venture to aſ- 
ſert, that there is not a claſs in France that 
would not ſuffer by a general fall of prices; 
it is a circumſtance that never happens but 
in conſequence of a general decay. And it 
is ſurprizing that M. de Mirabeau ſhould 
argue in this manner, who in other parts 
of his works ſhews a very proper idea of 
the importance of a general dearneſs of 
commodities, and repeats with approbation 
from the Encyclopedie, ABONDANCE EN 
CHERTE EST OPULENCE, 

At page 21, M. du Pont declares genes 
rally againſt all exciſes and duties, men- 
tions their being falſly ſuppoſed to fall 
equally on the people; and obſerves, En 
vain les faits ſe ſont eleves contre ces pre- 
juges ; en vain votre dette national perpẽ- 
tuellement croifſante a du vous prouver Pin- 
ſuffiſance & l'illuſion d'un impot ainfi 


ee qui porte ſur les — meme de 
Q 2 Petat 


ſ 
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petat & qui tarit la 1 ; des: richeſſes 
renaiſſantes de la nation.” This reaſoning is 
extremely fallacious: Does M. d Pont ſup- 
poſe that our debt is owing to the publick 
money being raiſed by one mode father than 
another? Dees he imagine that we ſhould 
have been free from debts; had all our ex- 
tifes been ↄconſolidated into ont tax un 
hand? Should we: then have been able to 
have raiſed from 15 to 19 millions within 
the year? Our debt has been owing to the 
taxes not 2 thalft what-is neełſſary, 
by no means to the mode of colleting 
them. At page 2 de aſſerts, that tan. 
on conſumption, — not of equality in 
their diſtrihution; which is directiy co 
trary to all experience. Fe ſays that ſome 
lands yield a great net produce, ſome a 
middling one, and ſome little more thun 
the expence of culture; taxes on/confumps 
tion, which are eſtabliſhed equally : onialt 

three, he ſays, muſt reduce the laſt to 
waſte. But what can this mean? What 

have exciſes to do with any: land? the 
exciſe on malt, hops, &c. is not laid per | 


acre, but per quarter and per ct. ; this 
1 3 her eee, therefores: 1 axerely; 
| ideal. 1 5 nne 8 45 4 

-If hs a tbe taxes on the ee 
if the produtts:of fuch lands, then his-obſer< |. 


| en cannot be — becauſe che tax will be 
pro- 
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* * 


„„ to the quantity of product, 


and conſe ently. Kahn be ee Sal | 


iſhed on all-three..  _.. : 


Nor will M. du Pant . the EN: & 


"this kingdom, which: alone is ſufficient 90 
refute him. After ſtating from Decker: the 
miſchiefs of our exciſes, &c. he ſays, Et 
les proprietaires ſont abliges en outre de 
ſupporter la dẽgradation de leur patrimoine, 

. reſulte de la deſtruction progreſſive 


des richeſſes d'exploitation operèe par a 


partie des taxes dont les fermiers des terres 
ont reſſenti le premier coup.” This whole 
kingdom exhibits a fact ſo deciſively. con- 
trary to this alſertion, that M. du Pont muſt 
be little acquainted with the effects of our 
taxes to have let ſuch a paſſage ſlip his pen. 


Inſtead of a progreſſive deſtruction of the 


wealth of our farmers, owing to exciſes, we 
ſee nothing among them but a progreſſion of 
wealth and felicity—we have not a farmer 
wha has any conception of an exciſe 


NAYs, nor of a tax, except on windows, and 
poor g-rates; theſe are all the taxes he feels 


nd if M. di Pont was to.queſtion them 


3 5 


on our duties on conſumption, nine out of 
ten would ſtare, and not know what he 
meant - ſo little do they feel the very taxes 
they pay, from their being blended with the 
original price of the commodities they con- 
en This writer proceeding: with his 


| 23 argu- 


N 
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argument, tells us, that our exchec uer re- 
ceives but one half of what is raiſed on the 
people. by our taxes on conſumption. - [ 
uote this only to ſet the author right in a 
| Za he much miſtakes ; even our exciſes 
coſt only 5.5 per cent. collecting, 
expence included: The following account 
of the charges of all our taxes, I believe 1 s 
not far from the truth, mu 


Land-tax, xz per cent. 3 „ 10,880 
Malt, 5 IN „ 44.585 
Exciſes, 55, = 308, o00 
Hane, 15 . K te 
. 659,250 
— — 
For which expence the ee re- 
ceives neat above ten millions; but if the 
charges of collection run up to one million, 
and higher than that no author of credit 
ever calculated, whence can M. du Pont de- 
rive his N for making it ten times as 
much? 

From the terms which this gentleman 
uſes, there is not the leaſt reaſon'to ſuppoſe 
that he means by 10 millions to include the 
Profit made by manufacturers and merchants 
upon the adyance of cuſtoms and exciſes; but 
as he in other paſſages complains very much 
of ſuch taxes railing prices, let us for —_—_ 


ſuppoſs 


z 


* 
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ſappoſe he had meant to include this, and - 


calculate how near to 10 million ſuch an 
idea will carry him. We muſt calculate 
this by allowing the perſon in trade 5 
cent. intereſt on his advance; but to obviate 
objections I ſhall ſuppoſe 7 per cent. which 
gives 158 2 N c. 7 profit n the tax. 


: 4s, REY jp 2 
WR » 
FM 1 
a \ 
v 


| Cie | 2,000,000 
ö Collecting, 30o, ooo 


— — — 


2,300,000 on which 7 per : | 


Exciſe, | 5,600,000 
| ollecting, | 308,000 | 


5, 908, ooo on which - par. 


— cent. is 1567, ooo 


I - =. - 3431560 
5 But this includex all inland ae mn. | 
coaches, &c. on which no advance can 
be made; however e ee the 1 
— * br Ns z | '> i FT 
e ; 47,250 | „„ 
a —— - Es g 
| L000. on which 57. „ 
155 1 8580,57 


Here 8 we ud that 2; 
and merchants; charging 7 per cent, on the 
taxes on conſumption, amounts to but little 
more than half a million. I do not think 


we ought to reckon it at more than 7 er 


cent. and for this reaſon, the real expenee 
1 ed "WW 
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to them is 5 per cent.; and at they can 


afford to take that, others who. charge more 


prom be underſold. However, as we are 
t preſent endeavouring to elucidate this 


12 6:2 I ſhall calculate it in another man- 
ner; and ſuppoſe that the merchant and 


manufacturer blends the duty with the 
prime coſt and all other expences, and then 
upon the total, charges whatever the neat 


profit of his trade is: Suppoſe the average 


profit on trade and manufactures to be 12 


fer cent. then we muſt auteulal we Anand 


on the taxes at 12 per: cent. 


£5 if N 18 | ; To 7 WY 
Cuſtoms wa colleing, 2,300,000 _ - 
Exciſes, &. _—_ „ e | 
Malt, U—U— —— 3 | 
— — 8,862,250 
On which 12 Jon! cent: N {ap 5 ö 1,063, 470 


The whole account of Brig taxes: there- 
fore will, NP this oops my as 1 0 


lows : 8 
Total of all our taxes neat j | 
exchequer, ' , <1 iifs ith 10,21 3,000 


'F Expences of eee —— — 659,250 
© T2 per cent. to merchants and manu- ) 

facturers on their advance of thoſe 5 1,063,470 

confumption, „ „% y i» = 


*. . 


eee BO Bo 4 whe 3 


I do not e char any ' probable 
ee can carry the calculation farther ; 
upon what authority * or on what 

ws Prin- 
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principles, can M. du Pant make che total 


F 20 millions? 

But it well ee the attention 964 the 
economical writers, that if their ideas and 
thoſe of Locke and Decker be true, M. du 
Pont i is much too low in ſayings that for 
10 millions, the - exchequer receives, the 


nation pays 20; for if every man makes 
ſuch advances on the taxes as they deſcribe 


 —if the. farmer ſells his ox dearer on ac- 
count of taxes—if the leatherſeller raiſes 
his price on account of taxes. on candles 


and ſoap—if the ſhoemaker adds to his on 


account of cuſtoms on wine if the hatter 
raiſes his on account of the high price of 
ſhoes—if the, mercer raiſes his ks) becauſe 


bats, riſe—if the merchant. importer raiſes 
bis prices becauſe ſilks are dearer—ang, in 


Aa word, if every man in trade adds al/ zhe 


zaxes he pays to the prices of the commo- 
dities he deals i in, it is plain, as Locke ob- 
ſerxed, that the whole muſt fall (not on 
land) but on the idle conſumer ; but inſtead 
of taxes being thus doubled, they will be 


multiplied an hundred fold inſtead of our 
paying 20 millions, we ſhould be paying 
100 miftions, nay, perhaps 1000 millions ; 
the. extravagance of which idea ſhews 


plainly. that the real bearers, of the taxes 
are much more numerous than they ſuppoſe 


* ww + 


—and that in fact people in trade can draw 
back | 
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234 ACT OF NAVIGATION. 
back no other taxes on their conſumption 
than ſuch as fall equally and by neceſſity on 
every one engaged in the ſame trade. All 
the other taxes they really pay, and ſupport 
the final weight as much as any landlord in 
the kingdom. 

M. du Pont is determined to give our 
ſociety of Emulation the meaneſt opinion 
poſſible of the whole ſyſtem of Britiſb —_ | 
ticks. Not content with overturning our 
finances, he attacks the navigation act cet 
ate n'a pas peu contribue a retarder les 
progres de votre commerce” -I believe the 
Dutch in the laſt age would have given a 
different account; nor can there be any 
doubt but it was a meaſure calculated with 
the utmoſt wiſdom, and the experience of 
above a century has confirmed the reaſonin 
of the politicians who made it; M. de 
Pont ſeems not to know that our Diet 
writers, and thoſe whoſe works are here 1 in 
much the higheſt eſtimation, ' concur in this 
idea, which is fo perfectly conſonant v "_ 
the nature of things *. 
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At 43, M. + Powe falls into "(amy t 
error in aſſerting that the London Society expends 40 
mille livres fterling annually. This is an error of 4 
cypher—let-him ſtrike o_ out” and m” will be much 
nearer the truth. 
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In another place he ſays, «*ila renverſs 
Fe onſtitution Britannique.— Il a appauvri 
les maitres'de la maiſon pour enrichir leurs 
valets de leurs dépouilles. Il a principale- 
ment contribue a former ces fortunes pecu- 
niaires qui ont jetts la Grande Bretagne 
dans le delire funeſte des emprunts pub- 
lics f.“ What is this to the ' purpoſe ?- he 
might as well have ſaid in general that 
' TRADE had done all this; which has no- 
thing to do with the enquiry. Has it been 
an encouragement to trade? This he ac- 
knowledges in theſe words. And as to its 
being a monopoly, which is Decker*s ob- 
jection, experience tells us the contrary, 
and that from the competition between our 
own ports and our own merchants, freights 
are as cheap, and commodities as readily 
tranſported as if all Europe had been our 
carriers. As to navigation, ſhipping, and 
ſeamen, all theſe phyfocratical writers laugh 
at ſuch matters, . they forget that an 
extenſive navigation, much ſh pping, and 
many ſeamen, are the farmers beſt markets 
they are themſelves markets—they by 
_ wealth create markets—nat to ſpeak of that 
maritime power which M. du Pont miſ- 
het 3 oy the fame BA is to 92 


I's 1 


1 mee, as ce, 1768 wy "Y 
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bought.—Ships and cannon may be houghe, 
but money will not buy ſeamen. ID 
He would do well: to. inſtance any ex- 
port of our commodities in which the navi- 
gation act ever proved a monopoly: Let 
him enquire the freight of the immenſe 
quantities of corn Britiſo ſhipping landed 
in France in 1748, 40, and 50; and yet 
the export of our corn is a monopoly to 
ſhips navigated by Brit A ſeamen, _ 
The author in various parts of his letter 
| ſpeaks, of our taxes on conſumption as im- 
poveriſhing the people to the leſſening. of 
conſumption :, but herein he is again utterly. 
milinformed, ſince the conſumption - of 
every article that has been exciſed, has in- 
creaſed under the accumulated weight. No 
article has been heavier taxed than malt 
and beer—and. none conſumed by people 
leſs able to bear it; yet has the quantity 
almoſt regularly advanced under all the 
growing weight of ſuch heavy duties. 
| Upon the whole, this gentleman and the 
Marquis de. Mirabeau, with many other 
F 15 writers, ſeem to have recommended 
the abolition of all taxes on conſumption in 
favour of a ſimple land- tax: rather for the 
ſake of getting rid of farmers of the teve- 
nue, and other great abuſes, than from 
any poſitive conviction of the excellence of 
the plan: and i in the purſuit of the * 
they 


D UN a 
they have run into he two common errors, 


a diſpoſition to n every thing they 
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find at home; and on the contrary, in their 


fact and every thought muſt be ſquared, 
I-know nothing more likely to lead w erro- 
nebus toncluſions. It wAS a ſtr ange blunder 


ho dan; the ſame idea to Britain. bro; RR 
Ideſe gentlemen do aot ſeem in any of 


their works to make a proper diſtinction 


between different countries. For inſtance, 


between thoſe where the income ariſes only 


much the greateſt income and athers where 
trade and manufactures are the moſt confi. 
derable Had they made this diſtinction, 


prom 


55 could not have allowed themſelves 

the licence of ſuch general expreſſions; as if 
equally adapted to every 
What do they 


their noſtrum was 
poſſible conſtitution. 
Holland Would they abſorb all the Deck | 
_ exciſes into a tax upon land, which one 


might almoſt ſay 


they, like our Sir Matihew Decber, lay it \ 
upon hanſes, and thereby let the trader, 


ſay to 


hardly exiſts ? Would 


who ſpends five thouſand a year, be taxed 


no higher than the-fiſherman who ſpends 
only fifty pounds? neither of whom poſſeſs 
nd— And will they — to 
ert 


5 
. 


one dere of 
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recommendation to launch into an hypo- 
theſis, to which every cireumſtance, every 


from the ſoil—thoſe where the ſoil yields 
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aſſert the inconſiderable body of Dutch 


landlords would be eaſed by paying all the 
enormous amount of Dutch exciſes directly 
in a tax on the produce” of their lands, 
rather than have, as at preſent, the aceu- 
mulations of thoſe who advance the taxes? 
Would theſe gentlemen accept a Dutch 


eſtate in ſo bleſſed a predicament? This 


is an inſtance, perhaps the ſtrongeſt, of a 
country, for which their ſy ſtem vc 4. eve the at 
firſt ſight to be ridicule ſelf, 8 F tp | 

On the other hand, let us ſuppoſe 
country where there is neither trade nor 
manufactures, and conſequently here the 


national income ariſes only from land rents. 
If the publick revenue in ſuch an one is 


raiſed by exciſes, the landlords, who from 
the ſuppoſition are the only confumers, 
pay not-only the tax, but the profit made 
on advancing it. Here therefore their ſyſ- 


tem is ſo far rational; but even in this caſe 


there follows the quere, Whether they would 


not loſe more than to the amount of this 


advantage, by the new tax on their produit 
net, which would be a tax on their im- 
provements, in direct proportion to the 
amount of ſuch improvements. Hence, 


therefore, I ſhould even in this caſe be 


againſt their ſcheme, and had rather that 


the” — — of indolent landlords 
ſhould 
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ſhould pay accumulated exciſe, than have - 
induſtrious improving ones fn in er 
portion to their induſtry. 0 | 

Theſe are two. inſtances, che one in 


which their ſyſtem would be prepoſterous; 

the other, in which it would be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniences. The ex- 
ample of England lies between both, _ 


The income of our ſoil is very conſider- 
1 able, but does not make much above half 


the total income of the ſtate. The. profits 
and labour in commerce, manufactures and 


arts, are of a vaſt amount; conſequently 


to exempt them all from taxation, and 
throw the whole burthen on land, would 
be unequal and 150 0 in the e 
degree. as 


In France 1 income of the foil bears. a. 


much greater proportion. to the total in- 


come than in England, and conſequently 


their ſyſtem would do leſs miſchief there 


than here. But it is by a ſtrange mode of 
reaſoning chat they ſhould recommend a 
plan to us, becauſe i in France it is to a cer- 


tain point more expedient than in ſome 
other countries. | 
In anſwer to all this, 1 know they 3 
advance as before, that their propoſition is 
no means to burthen the land more, 


becauſe the land ra Þ pays all taxes, and 
in. 
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in no ſyſtem can it pay more than all but 
on their 5 would pay Gs con with moſt 
eaſe. | 
| By what thi logical Jed Winden 
Aa. than what Locke and Decker uſed; - they 
make out this poſition, I know not; that 
It is Falſe,” will admit of no doubt. —chat | 
every thing Locke | and Decker advanced 
on this point,” has been. refuted by expe- 
rience, as well as e where is as ketle 
doubt. f | 
- Suppoſe a ntcvchund of Marflles and In 
to the Levant, and that his commeree von». | 
its of exporting. French cloths in return 
for cotton, filk, fruit, drigs; coffee, and 
filver; and upon this trade makes à profit 
of forty e livres a year. Now the 
queſtion is, who pays the exciſes that in any 
way affect the manufacture of the ane 
ported, or the cotton and ſilk imported; 
the cuſtoms on the drugs, coffee, &c.; and 
laſtly, the manufacturers and merchants . 
profits not only on the direct line of trade, 
| dut on the advance of the exciſes and cuſs. 
E toms ?Anfiver,, The conſumers of. thaſe 
— commodities. No; ſay theſe gentlemen, ir 
| A les proprietaires tes an aner ther Hager 
. | lords alone. q 
gd | "Buppoſe the Jer "TOY for! e lande 
4 at * and a cuſtom "OO on it; 5 9 
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their owa iſlands) an exciſe; and 
ſuppoſe it to pay at the gates of a elty? 
entree 7" it is conſumed, part by the rivers 
chant 1 
facturer of che ſilk and cotton, and part 8 
à French landiord. Theſe three purthaltrs 


. the fee certainty pay all £ duti 
anch all che profits made bo advatictng t 


| 1: would urge is, that the mer- 
chant who drinks his part, pays in the lat 


teſört, his fhare of the taxes ar mee 
the landlordaor And 1 defire to He i 
What manner the tax on that 2 
merehumt and the manufacturer can poſſibly 
me te che landlord?” ' Locke and Decker 


in-anfwer will ſay, that theſe men wilt 


charge the nce on the conſume 
'' commodities ' they” "deat fin: 
might 4 well fa y they would: Go thy tes 
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which he gwes un Soon ſhots; is contrary to 
common NID all experience, - Thus he ſays, the 


I. * price of ĩt in the market will 
not be Jr's ated eyen by the expenice of its food, much 
— 


158 ſhots. He farther makes the tan⸗ ; 
ner's journeymen raiſe their wages on account of the 


advance in ſhoes another inſtance which ſhews how 
lietle be underſtood the nature of taxes. In what ma- 
nufactory of the kingdom did he find 100 or 50 per 


cent. advance n labour fince the exciſe duties? And 
161 & „INA. n | he 
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The merchant may charge what he pleaſes, 
/ hut where: is the conſumer who will pay 
37 for what he-ca get at next door for 328 
» I ſuppoſe 23 per cent. or whatever is 
named on the above expenditure; but if 
the merchant charges mots than reaſonable. 


He will be as much underſald by, his neigh- 


bour as if he charged bis wife's gilt che. 
riot, or her loſſes at quadrille : 
Thus there are certain expences, under | 
which a commodity cannot be procuretl ; 
there muſt alſo be a reaſonable-profit ſor the 
merchant ; and if there greening. .conſamers | 
but e e s, certainly land would pax 
the whole; but as the commodity is con- 
2 oy all Feen rank r bein 


e. inne ne 
ne. 3 of ſome gentlemen in 
England to import their own wine; they 
— ee en of the fl. 164. 84 per 


; 's y x x AES. 4 
N ee ee 6,954 6 l qt DE 
: > TTY 


he makes every man. wha deals in hy 
raiſe his price proportioned to the taxes « | Jy 
candles; in a word, he ſuppoſes eyery man to Wake, 
an 8 in = ge- 
neral dearneſs of living: and becauſe ſuch a proportion: 
[appears reaſonable, he took jt fax. e . 
nothing is farther from fact., Sen BY 

F bh, decline of feigen Trade : which 
axiſted; ſo fat from it, that — — particu» 
| larly of woollen goods, were then 2 than guer 
known before, as is abundantly proved by Mr. Smith, 
in his Aemoirs of Wool. Yet Sir A. camplains.meſb 
of the decline in the * fabricks. | 
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pipe (not the whole of it) n, ſay the - 
French writers, ſurely the'' gentleman f 
he buys of the merchant, pays not only 
the duty, but 23 per cent. more Certainly/, 
I reply, for all he conſumes On no mort; 
ſayt a dealer in dowlas, -who-ſtands by, 7 
I buy part of "the merchant's wints, and , 
plc 4 ref fart of tbe taxes. But 
who buys Full dowlas? 7. be Dutch and 
_ Americans —and. conſequently pay the du- 
ties. T-alþ, ſays daceo merchant, buy \ 
wine of: this. 3 conſumes this 
wand b Germany * be OTE a 
Ne fore pay their ſhare, 51:3; ? 
But there is u further Suchens mee which 
muſt not be forgotten; and Which may be 
ſaid to eaſe the landlord: even of the ſhare 
which: belongs to him, which is his own 
conſumption e This is! the great natipnal 
wealttt which accompanies taxes, or at leaſh _ 
ig always found, where they and trade 
abound- together; 48 in "Holland, England, F 
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body of conſumers. I do not fay:that-tis 
Kippoſition I have now been making is al- 


ways the caſe—but if the landlord Nai an 
exciſe which he could regularly draw back, 
then the effect would be Juſt fo, and 


the circle complete: That is, every man 
advancing his ſhare of exeiſes, but paying 


no more than in proportion to his con- 


ſumption. 74 
In the next hin let us take the 1 of 


1 ſtockholder, a man with a thouſand a 


year in the publie funds. The excellency 
of our exciſes is, that they bring every 
article of this man's conſumption to contri+ 

bute to the public revenue: Exciſes and 


cuſtoms are alone what he can feel: he can- 


not drink a bottle of wine, buy a yard of 
lace, or an article in furniture, &c. with- 
out paying a tax: this idle conſumer dae 
fore, is made to contribute s this no ad- 


vantage to land ?—He ſells nothing which 
the landlords buy, and conſequently- can- 
not accumulate duties on tlie. 


Out of the ſuppoſed 23 per cent. I ſtated 


| ee there is to be — the intereſt 
of the merchant” s capital, or 5 per cent.; 
alſo, all his expences of trade, or charges 
of merchandize, ſuch as clerks, writers, 


vaults, coopers, paper, books, poſtage, long 
credit, bad debts, &c. which perhaps will 


abe the 23 to 12 or 155 and thete 
- 3 are 


nr or on 1. df 


ate many trades and manufactures not fo 
* good as a Wine merchant :' ſuppoſe we "ay 
12 per cent, as a medium neat profit. N 
can there poſſibly be common Nene! in tlie 
landed intereſt fubmitting to the” total of 


taxation, in order to elcape 12 per cent. ad- 
| dition“ on: the part of their conſumption? 711009 
i; M. du Pont*s' propoſition exe- 


cut CE our taxes laid on land: What 

would be che conſequence; granting it poſs 
| ſible for the land to bear them? Would nt. 
trade, mannfaQtures and arts eſcape tax- 
ation, that is, the poſſeſſors of half the 
national income? And is this a way to 
render taxes an equal burthen? But in 
what manner is the landlord made amends? 
This immenſe tax on the. farmer's, neat 
produce is to be no exciſe which he dan 


draw back and throw upon the confumers 


of corn, conſequently = can afford tb pay 


no more rent than before to the landlord; 
but. much leſs; . nor is there one attendant, | 1 
circumſtance/ that can raiſe” the price of 


his products, and thereby” recompence 
him: What, adyantage. is 1 to him 
farther than the 12 per cent. the mer- 
cantile advance on the landlord's con- 
B probable one ; for; as.tq the 
| benefits, of A 1-4 port trade. wfen cyſt 


are at an "oy the probable conſequences | 
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are much againſt the nation one circum 
ſtance of which would be à free import of 
corn, not very, favourable to the farming 
race but which, in ſome years, would be 
heavy enough upon them. It may be ſaid, 
the duties on malt would ceaſe, and the 
conſumption of barley be greater. 1 much 
queſtion it; at beſt it is but a co 


whereas we certainly know that with an 
increaſe of tax there * been eee 
* aeptden by 1695 


857 5 | Thus 


5 : 4 
ec we 
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* K oel "OW Soy n, is un- 
| 4 and whoſe abilities are conſeſſed, ſtates the 
duties on conſumption. at two Periode ORs: . as (x7 


— Averag — 2 ſince the new 1 2 


duties; ending 1767 4 800554 5 
Ditto before aberdeen Gu 26 
ending 759 4 97 . 6 1-694 


Average ieren, 5 Lg 2s e 
Nt KOO ee be 

ut Hands dimination: Hach is, an Ts trary, an 
immenſe iricreaſe, ' This is owing, I ſhall be told, to 


the ney AG er Pie which An, increaſe the total bulk, 


but at th diminution of 
the produce of "the Ara ors us! take, as the beſt 
| inſtance for the purpoſe, the luce of Us old here - 


tary, and temporary exciſe, granted in the reign af 
Chatles II. whoſe object i is that of moſt of the new im+ 
N fm? Wo Wengen ch * e 22 
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Thus, with a view to very doubtful ad- 
vantages, they are, in order to eaſt them» 
ron of 1 er es vents. ane een m 
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— 
"Such is the late of the "OR kan of the revenue 
* Fe * 3 « ſomuch 
new, this article, to of no other, has rather 
1 encreaſed under the preſſure of all thoſe. additional 
taxes to which the author +.is. pleaſed to attribute its 
| deſtruQion. | "But. as the author has made hig grand 
effort - thoſe moderate, judiciaus and neceſlaty 
levies, hic ſupport all the dignity, the credit and 
the 2 of his a the will 2 a 
little farther detail on this ſu bje& : That we ma 
how little oppreflive thoſe taxes are on the ſhou X 


of the publick, with which he labours ſo earneſtly ta 


load its ination. For this purpoſe we take the 


ſtate of that ſpecific article upon which the to capital 


burthens of the war Jeaned the moſt immediately, by 
| * additional duties upon malt and N berg! | 


Average of ſtrong beer brewed in eight _ Barrels, g 
12 s before 15 additional malt and e 8 
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conſumption, to accept the whole amount, 

while all the other idle conſumers in the 

nation are to drink their claret at 15. 6d, a 

bottle, and wear foreign manufactures duty 

free in a word, their whole conſumption 
| "7 3} PEAT PO EN I $$ is 80 


— 2 
7 "A. 
* - 


9 * 
& © 


Here is the effect of two ſuch daring. taxes as 3: 
by the buſhel additional on malt, and 3s. by: the 
barret additional on beer. Two impoſitions laid with- 
out remiſfion, one upon the neck of the other; and 
laid upon an object which, before had been immenſely 
loaded. They did not in the Jeaft impair the con- 
ſumption: it bas grown under them. It appears, 
that upon the yyhole the people did not feel ſo much 
inconvenience from the new duties, as to oblige them 
to take refuge in the priyate brewery. Quite the con- 
trary happened in both theſe reſpects in the reign of 
King William, and it happened from much flighter 
impoſitions. No people can =P confume a com- 
modity for which they are not well able to pay, An 
enlightened reader laughs at the inconſiſtent chimera 
of our author, of a people univerfally luxurious, and 
at the ſame time oppreſſed with taxes and declining in 
trade. For my part, I cannot look on theſe duties as 
the author does. He ſees nothing but the burthen. 
I can perceive the burthen as well as he; but I cannot 
avoid contemplating alſo the ſtrength that ſuppotts it. 
From thence I draw the moſt comfortable aſſurances 
of the future vigour; and the ample reſources, of this 
great miſrepreſented country z, and can never prevail 


pn myſelf to make complaints Which have no cauſe, 
in order to raiſe hopes which have no foundation.” 
The French writers, who often quote the State of the 
Nation; ſhould read this admirable anſwer to it: it 
would enlarge their conceptions not a little. O8/erva- 


tions on a late State of the Nation, 3d edit. 1767. p. 44. 
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to be exempted from all taxation and a 
this mighty operation is to be founded 
ſolely on the chimera that the land pays all 
taxes. That Mr. A. the landlord pays the 
cuſtoms on Lord B. the ſtockholder's claret. 
That Mr. C. another landlord, is burthened 
with the duties on tobacco ſmoaked in 
| | Germany. And Mr. D. a third, has the 
exciſes on tea drank at New York to pay. 
If theſe ideas are juſt, there is a CONtra- 
_ diction in mine not far ſhort of frenzy 
Suppoſe all cuſtoms and exciſes aboliſhed, 
let nie aſk this ſimple queſtion ; How would 
the merchant or manufacturer contribute to 
the publick revenues? At preſent he pays 
taxes in the whole expenditure of his profit. 
The moment he. is a mere conſumer. jnſtead 
of a trader, he ranks with landlords, and 
pays at the laſt hand duties on all the/com- 
mo dities he buys. —Further; : how would * 
the ſtockholder, or him whole} income was 
from mortgages; r yen the "ar Þþ 
Not a penny would be paid by them; 
they pleaſed they might 3 5 their Whole 
income in encouraging the induſtry ef 
Frenchmen and Italians, by confuming their 
manufactures, without contributing a far- | 
thing; to the ſtate. To what purpoſe, con- 
_ ſiſtent with common ſenſe, could ſuch an 
exemption be given them? Such would lid 
| * free, while land pag. 15 4. in the 
| Wn [| | 


3 3 1 
. 


AA The e firſt 3 and moſt eſſen- | 
tial principle of taxation is Aj abty: The 
wit of man could never deviſe a ſyſtem ſo 
compleat in this reſpect as duties on con- 
ſumption; where can the converſe of their 
merit be found ſo perfect as in the union al 
taxes on the neat produce of the land ?/; © 
Ad 1 prince, the Margrave of Baden 
Dourlach, pleaſed with the writings on 
what our authors pompouſly call La Nou- ; 
velle N the _&conomical, . ir 
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ſer ves, that it myſt- be chan rr ten 
years, becauſe! ati acre in * 


may be advanced. by Wee to We 
firſt, Thus we fee that in every 


theſe friends of the farmer are Ae 
his improvements: wen mu have a portion 


of the produce varying with impr 
vr knew what this A dur, tythe z a tax 
eee h the tythe i is not. 
What a curſe 
dountry would ſi 4 ſtems t be: 
if they would abt fee the e 
own taille, be obſerves that the Means to 
ade re! cr ene dhe cattle. the 


pry Srv ore Al juſſe de la dae 
des avances, dent Ys:forment: toujours la 
eilen al 1 fr 22 16: 2 | uy 


tirateur font de ta rh pro 
_ r&colte/ de feli quantits, 4 Hel, a 
tant. — But in this whole” paper; tl 
no 40 fariafadtion given us how, exc 
aboliſhed ih one part of 4 ines 
and not in all I His is a difficulty 
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M. Queſnay gives in the Encyclbpeuli- is. 
ſet of maxims' upon which his diſciples 
have founded much of their new ſeience; 

there is in theſe maxims a great mixture of 

; Penne and prejudice.) Here they are: 

I. Les travaux d induſtrie ne"multiplint 
band mob., er ee e 26 

This is the idea upon ch mer pir wy, 
found the neceſſity of making the- | 
all taxes; but what a ſtrange afſertion'!. fr 
on what männer will M. Seſnay get rid of 
the exception, Halland? Does nov induſtry 
in that country multiply riches d. de 
attended with the ſame effect in B 
and France? To afſere thae-the it k the 
original of all wealth, would be juſtj 
to ſay that manufactures and commeree ad 
not to national wealth, is beyon c 
tion. Les us fate a ſuppoſiti A county 
produces beſides its 8 — | 
100,000; quarters of wheat; + 0b 
pounds of Wool; 50% hides; '5000tows- | 
of hemp. and 2050003 tons nee | 
| which ſurplus of its product is ex | 
in 300 ſail of foreign ſhippingy navigated. „ 
| by 5000 ſailors. We witlſuppotos com- 
modities ſell for Jo chichis f 
courſe anmiallyi\reccived! part in ſeaſh and 
part in foreign produce. Suppoſe the legiſ- 
jature of this y in order to reh! 


5 pw: onda introduces or A a 
factures 


4 a” 
„ » 


1 of Man fare 5 Y 5 „ 


1 cloth 1 into 
of leather, and the iron into —— 4 
and inſtead of exporting the wheat, feeds 
theſe new mamifacturers with it. Let us, 


to make the idea; ſtronger, ſuppoſe the 


ſtateſman. to erect theſe fabrics. Wirhin an 
encloſure quite cut off from the common in- 
| terconrie; with the reſt of the people. What 
is his progeſs ? In order 1205 bis deſigned) 
works. he wants à portion of the people; 

a dem will. in all countries he eaſily 


(pple, As be encreaſes the numbers F 


in his encloſure, the export of 


le rat commodities lens er. | 


| moted not e letms attend 40 
_ ; we 


fabries | 


| ntioned, ; amount to the value 
theſe the ſtateſman puta 


rees, trained up ſeamen, he ſendd 


OL f them. and taking in exchange 
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part of thoſe on the products of the land. 
I aſſert that the labour of theſe people is to 
all intents and purpoſes as really and effec- 
tually wealth as the income of the lands. 
Nor has M. Queſnay in any of his works 
given one reaſon to prove the contrary. 
Inſtead of an encloſure for manufac- 


turers, ſuppoſe a ſmall ifland full of them 


near a large one, a territory under the 
ſame government; will not the income 


gained by the inhabitants of. the little 
iſland be as much the income of the ſtateſ- 
man's ſubjects as that of the great one? 
Will he not have taxes and men from 


them ? will not his people be increaſed 2. 


will not their navigation give him ſeamen ? 
To what other purpoſe, intent or idea can 


the income from the lands in one iſland be 


called wealth, and that from manufactures 
in the other not allowed the ſame definition? 
J have kept the manufacturers, merchants 
and ſeamen diſtint from the people, to 
throw the idea into the ſtrongeſt light, but 
the effect is the ſame if they are ſcattered' 
through the whole territory. 


IL, Les bommes ſe multiplent 2 proportion 


des revenus des biens-fonds. 

Very true in ſome caſes, very falſe in 
others. In a ſtate where the only income 
is land it may, under ſome circumſtances, 


be true; but not in others. Suppoſe the 


W from the land ſtopped (as it 
8 15 always 


. 
„ 
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always is) for want of a greater demand of 


the ſurplus of its population; it then ſtops 


becauſe the, people, if it bred more, would 


not be able to get an income; but if manu- 
factures, arts or commerce are introduced 


or increaſed, to demand more hands from 


the population of the ſoil, then that popu- 
lation will- multiply, though the revenue of 


the land remains the ſame. It is therefore 
a great error to ſuppoſe that the income of 
the ſoil alone regulates the population of it, 

III. Les travaux d induſtris qui occupent 


des hommes au prejudice de la culture dee 


biens-fonds, nuiſent d la population, er * 
Paccroiſſement des richeſſes. © h 

An ideal 1 which is impoſſible ta 
happen. A demand for hands in every 
thing creates hands; agriculture is always 
firſt eſtabliſhed in a country; when manu- 
factures come they demand hands of agri- 


culture, which will have plenty to * 
them: if this goes on ſo far that agriculture 


Wants hands, ſhe will demand them of the 
towns, and the towns will ſupply her. Both 
theſe caſes are very common, and no incon- 


veniences follow; if labour and prices in 
general riſe, agriculture does not ſuffer by it. 


IV. Les ricbeſſes des cultivateurs Font 
naitre les richefſes de la culture. | 
It is impoſſible to ſtate a truer maxim. 

V. Liagriculture produit deux ſortes de 


det 
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des proprittaires, & la reftitution des Amit | 
4 la culture. 
You may make this diſtinction if you 
a pleaſe, but with. equal juſtice you might 
ſay, it produced ſeveral other ſpecies of in- 
come. In England I ſhould ſay, firſt, the 
ſoil yields a — product, which forms the 
following diviſions of income: 


I, The landlord in rent, e Oy 
' 3, The ſtate in the land-tax, .- ot 


4. The induſtrious poor in labour, 37 
F. The non- induſtrious poor in rates, 5 
6. The artizans in wear and tears 13. 
7. The farmer in his profit. * 
And for the information of my fore gn 
readers I have ſet down againſt each article, 
the proportion it bears. to the reſt. That 
is, if 20 is the groſs product of England, 
the reſt will be as above. . 
VI. Les richeſſes employees aux frais 4 a 
* doivent Etres reſerves aux cultivateurs | 
etre exempres de toutes impoſitions. 


| Moſt certainly; and this tythe and rates © 


excepted is clearly and deciſively. the caſe 
in England; yet would theſe writers perſuade 
us that our ſyſtem of finance is a bad one. 
VII. Lorfque le commerce des detires du J 
cru eft facile & libre les travaux de main- 
d'æuvre ſont toujours -=m infaillblement 
Jum le revent des A 
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A very juſt idea. 
VIII. Une nation qui a peu de commerce 
de denree de fon cru, & qui eft. reduite pour 
Le a un commerce d'induſirie, eft dang G 
un etat precaire & incertain. 
Holland is an inſtance that this truth (for 
there certainly 1s truth in this maxim) muſt 
have ſtrong . exceptions. - Holland is in a 
pPrecarious ſtate, not from ſubſiſting by 
commerce inſtead of agriculture, but from 
the ſmallneſs of her territory. Greater 
neighbours, if permitted by others, might 
ſwallow up Holland; ſo they might Swit- 
Zerland; ſo they always have done Milan 
this cauſe of weakneſs has nothing to do 
with the employment of the people: but 
will any perſon pretend to aſſert, that Hol. 
Lid would be more powerful if ſhe ſubſiſted 
by the huſbandry of a ſoil, the rental of 
which, would not keep out the fea ! Com- 
merce has made the Dutch more powerful 
than many ſtates, far richer in territory. 
This maxim therefore is only ſaying, that 
. ſmall ſtates (for ſuch only can come within the 
deſcription) are not ſo powerful as great ones 
IX. Une nation qui a un grand territoire & 
gui fait haiſſer le prix des denrees de ſon cru 
pour favoriſer la fabrication des ouvrages de 
main-d'euvre, ſe detruit de toutes Rees 
/ Uncontrovertible. 
X. La non-valeur avec ene, weſt. 
point richeſſe. La cherte avec diſette eſt 
ES: | 5 miſere, 
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mere. L'abondance avec cherte” ſ bermna- 
nente } eft opulence. 

An incomparable idea, which deſerves to 
be written in letters of gol 

XI. Les avantages du commerce extericur 
ne confotent pas dans Paccroyſement _ ri- 
cheffes pecuniairet. | 

In — then do they conſiſt? 
XII. On ne peut connoitre par Pitat de la 


balance du commerce entre diuerſes nations, 


Pavantage du commerce, & Peat oy . 
de . nation. 

This opinion certainly is not juſt. Where 
there are no mines, the balance of national 
payments (which, with a few exceptions, is 
the balance of commerce) is the means of 
wealth—and it is wealth that encourages 
every branch of induſtry, agriculture as 
well as manufactures. A great road 
circulation—a- flouriſhing huſbandry—and - 
abundance of national wealth, without a 
favourable balance of trade, is a chimerical | 
idea—of which an inſtance cannot be . | 
duced 1 in the whole globe. 
XIII. Une nation ne pourroit entreprendee 
conre —— e ſes voifins, ſans deranger 
ſon etat & ſans ſe nuire d elle meme, | ſurtout 
dans la commerce reciproque qu elle en di- 

en ou indir ectement etabli eux. 
Nothing can be more miſtaken thank RY 

hes z- of which truth innumerable in- 
Co may be * See the * ” 
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of India, which has been ſucceſſively en- 


joyed by the Genoeſe, Portugneſe, Dutch, 
French, and Engliſh; and by none of them 
without the deſtruction of their neighbours. 


What is the monopoly of ſpices? What ; 


1s the monopoly of the commerce of colo- 
nies, which all nations upon ſuch good 


| grounds keep to themſelves ? What is the 


navigation- act of England, that epoch of the 
maritime commerce and power of this coun- 


try ? What are the duties laid by northern 
nations on the commodities of their ſouthern 


neighbours? When a country is ſituated 


like France, Spain and Trac, and at the ſame 


time enjoying colonies in the Weft Indies, 
what compariſon can there be between the 
demand of ſuch a country for the commo- 
dities of Poland or Denmark, with the de- 
mand in theſe for the commodities of the 


fouth ? Would not an equal commerce 
without duties impoveriſh the north? And 
would not the diminution of its wealth 
ruin the induſtry and even agriculture 


of their own ſubjects? This is a diſ- 


tinction between nations formed by nature 


herſelf; and if induſtry is *y rec 


tween them, that ſuperiority bft 


ficiat to one, and injurious to the — 
A general free trade, as there has been no 
example of it in hiſtory, fo is it contrary to 
reaſon. But why will not thoſe writers 
Took around them Where does commerce 
420 3 a flouriſh 
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flourith moſt ? Upon what principles does 


it flouriſh ? It flouriſhes moſt in England 
and Holland, upon principles, and owing 


to a policy diametrically apntrary to what 


theſe writers would inculcate. Let them 


produce their inſtances, Why will they 


eternally. wrap themſelves up in hypothe- 
tical viſionary propoſitions, of which no 
experience was ever gained, and in which 
nothing hut conjecture can guide them 
Vet upon ſuch foundations do they arraign 
the policy that carried the COMMERCE of. 
Holland to the higheſt pitch of grandeur 3 


and the principles which have rendered he N 


AGRICULTURE of England fouriſhings on 


her people happy! 
One word more to my countrymen, in 


general reply to theſe theoriſts. Our agri- 


culture has long flouriſhed—and is now 


flouriſhing and improving—our landlords 


and farmers wealthy and happy—our\taxes 
heavy, but ſo equal and well adminiſtered 


that nobody feels the weight but the idle 
and extravagant conſumer : — while our 


: landlords raiſe their rents, and the far 


mers are happy in paying them ; while 


all claſſes of the people expend. more 


than ever they did in former times; while 


all parts of the iſland are improved by 


fy e works; and ornamented by pri- 


84 e | vate 
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vate ones; in a word, while the great cha- 
racteriſtic of a flouriſhing ſtate in every 
thing appears, ABONDANCE ET CHERTE 
Es OPULENCE,/ while the nation is happy 
in ſuch a variety of circumſtances flowing 
from her preſent policy, would it not be 
madneſs to adopt or even to commend a a 
fyſtem which tends ſo powerfully to eradi- 
cate every bleſſing we enjoy? _ 
But- impartiality demands of me a due 
tribute to the genius of theſe writers in 
other circumſtances than ſuch as 1 have 
quoted. Meſſ. Quęſnay and du Pont in many 
of their works, Alpla great ſagacity, much 
li knowledge, and every where a very ſincere 
| deſire of being ſerviceable to the public: Ii; 
a word, they ſhew themſelves to be writers 
that no man would wiſh to oppoſe, nor 
ſhould 1 have been induced to aſſert opinions 
contrary. to theirs, had not the ſame duty to 
my country which they owe to / theirs, 
called on me to differ from ideas, which 
I ſhould have trembled to ſee realized. 
M. de Mirabeau in his Tableau Oecono- 
migue has ſome admirable obſervations 
on the advantages of great farms; on 
the export of corn; on the ſuperiority f 
national wealth to we ee F. _—_ on 
Omèe 


. * 24 3 a 1 


+ It is very cxtmedingry that this writer, after 
diſcovering this moſt uſcful maxim, ſhould recall his 
opinion, ; 
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ſome other points. In theſe he ſhews the 


elearneſs of his underſtanding, and his free- 


dom from popular prejudices —in theſe 
I readily allow him diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and am ſorry that on any occaſion I ſhould 
feel a neceſſity of differing in opinion with 


a man whoſe humanity I love, and n 


| abilities I revere. 2 


If in return for M. du. Pont's . to FOR | 


| London Society, in which he gives ſo much 
advice to this country, I ſhould venture to 


offer advice to the government of his, 1 | 


| ſhould do it in few words. Relative to the 


material object, taxation, I ſhould ſay— 
Your agriculture is deſtroyed: by your land- 


tax being proportional to the products of the 
ſoil—and yot are cramped' by the exemp- 


tion of the nobles: Eaſe your huſbandry ' 
| by. aboliſhing the taille, and throw: the 


burthen into additional taxes on conſump- 


tion, you will thereby tax the farmers only 


when they are luxurious conſumers, and 
vou remedy the nobles exemption, by max 
ing every rank and claſs pay in proportion 


to their expences. In caſe the amount of 


the preſent taille could not be added to the 


Preſent taxes on conſumption, then let the 
eliciency be laid on in the form of the 


Eng- 


i ** 


opinion, and declare that wealth was an ” labor 
object to population; and that numbers of people 
were alone the cauſe of riches; yet this is his poſition 
in the letters annexed to La Socrate Ruſtigue, 12m0. 
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Engl; % land-tax on rents, and like that, be 
at an invariable rate. But if the repreſen- 
tations of your writers are near the truth, 
there are ſuch enormous expences in the 
receipt of your taxes, that a better conduct 
in that reſpect, would almoſt make up for 
the deficiency of the taille. If this is the 
caſe, certainly the intereſts of your country 
demand a reform. 
Thus have I gone through this long 
examination of the ſentiments of thefe 
authors ; 'I thought it a work neceſſary to 
my deſign, which is to point out how agri- 
Ae! may beſt be encoura As I 
explained the ſyſtem of England, and recom- 
mended the imitation of it to foreigners, 
and endeavoured to ſhew the great obſtacles 
to huſbandry in moſt countries; it was na- 
tural to throw in the caution againſt adopt 
ing, in the career of improvement, propo- 
ſitions, which, though made by able wri- 
ters, appeared to me to have a very fatal 
tendency : this it is that induced me to 


examine with ſo much attention, the hypo- 
theſis which the modern French writers 
have built in what they call the occonomica] 
| Kiener. | 
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OBJECT. 


IN the conſideration. of methods or as. 
= vancing the intereſts. of agriculture,” a 
legiſlature. may be in danger of following 
bad advice not only in matters of taxation, 
but in ſeveral, other points: Among" theſe 
tte attention that is proper to be given to 
population, deſerves particular notice. Since 
in ſeveral inſtances. recommendations may 


be offered, which at firſt. ſight may ſeem ; 


diſadvantageous to population, and on that 


account rejected; it will therefore be pro- 


Per to explain in a curſory 
what principles it is that — ſhauld 
neyer be in any inſtance diſcouraged, wi 
a view to render a nation more populous, 
ſuppoſing ſuch e could * 
ae with that effect. 0 


— (in caſe. of a ſuppoſed cor 


agriculture. If 3 meaſure, is beneficial to 
the latter, give no attention to thoſe who 


talk of injuring population. —If you act 
primarily from an idea of encouraging 


populouſneſs, you may injure huſbandry ; 1 


but if your firſt idea is the encouragement 


of the latter, Jou cannot hurt population, 


4 
, Ny « + "1 4"; 


„Wust 1 would. here. inculcate, 2 67 
keeping population ever ſubordinate to 
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If this idea was acknowledged to be juſt, 
there would he no neceſſity for a diſcuſſion 
of it but as many are of a very different 
opinion, it is neceſſary to urge aright conduct, 
though upon motives apparently deceitful. 

J have before mentioned that application 
of the foil to be moſt beneficial, which 
yields the greateſt neat profit in the market 
— Hye, ſays another, provided it be food for 
man, thereby promoting population. But I 
admit no ſuch proviſion ;' and I am clear 
that the population of a country will be 
moſt advanced by the farmer's growing 
rich, whether by hops, madder, or woad, 
as well as corn: but granting the truth, 
Mill let the farmer act as he finds beſt} be- 
cauſe he had better r his em . 
the nation's people. / #27 RP) 

The farmers are Aldous in fuck and 
ſuch diſtricts to convert their arable lands to 
graſs No; they are told, that will ure 
population. This reaſoning is all on falſe 
principles. Do not the huſbandmen beſt 
know what their lands are proper for? If 
they defire a change, is it not plain they 
do it for their own intereſt? Will they not 
grow more wealthy from hence? Will 
they not proportionably encourage and eon- 
ſequently increaſe all the claſſes that depend 
on, bf are connected with them? And how 
can a conduct in ſuch a train, be in the 


end an injury to ana 4 
M. „ 
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M. de Mirabeau has obſerved in France, 
B I have repeatedly made the ſame ob- 
ſervation in England, that great farms are 
of far more advantage to huſbandry than 
ſmall ones: the ſame gentlemen tell us, 2 
matter; ſmall farms are the moſt bengſicial to 
population —1 have proved this to be falſe 
from the regiſter of all the farms on more 
than 70,000 acres. of land in various parts 
of the kingdom; but granting they are 
right, yet the advantages of agriculture are 
never to be oppoſed on that pretence ; for 
a good, ſpirited and accurate cultivation 
carried on by wealthy farmers, is of more 
conſequence to the nation than ee 

This whole matter is reduced ſimply to 
chis; National wealth raiſed by induſtry, is 
more advantageous to a nation than an in- 
creaſe of people. Why are you ſtrenuous 
for population? It can only be with views 
of national defence. But the number of 
people in a modern ſtate, is by no means 
the meaſure of ſtrength“: this is wealth 
alone. Men were never wanting where 
money, flowing from induſtry, was plen- 
tiful; but if money is wanting, your popu- 
lation is of. no conſequence. All modern 
experience is but a collective proof of this. 

My principles are theſe: I mean to be- 
friend On and I think the wel way 


to | 


„ See this 2 treated in Pa to the ei 
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to do it is to promote every branch of 
national induſtry, and never throw out any 


reſtrictions, laws, or rules with a view to 
population — ever let it be a ſecondary object 


flowing from wealth, if you would in fact 


have it the firſt. ME manufacturers, 
merchants, &c. conducting their buſineſs 
after their own ideas, and from the increaſe 


of their private wealth, enabled to be more 
active in their reſpective provinces, and in- 


creaſing the general conſumption of all com- 
modities, muſt in the very nature of things 
promote population infinitely more than it 


is poſſible for you to do by your cautions, 
Four reſtrictions, and your regulations. 


Thoſe who are ſo eager in favour of 
population ſhould reflect, that a very nume- 
rous people raiſed by any means but the 
gradual progreſs of wealth and induſtry, 
would, in moſt caſes, be burthenſome. 


Suppoſe the farms ſo ſmall as to be juſt able 
to feed a family, and that the farmers were 


muſt be in ſuch a caſe) their own - 
landlords—fſuppoſi ng by ſuch a minute 
diviſion of the territory the people ſhould 


| Increaſe, but to what purpoſe? Merely to 


ſtarve one another ; they can ſell nothing, 
wanting the whole produce for their own 
ſupport—land-taxes on them would reduce 
them to beggary, and they can conſume no 
exciſable commodities, for how are they to 


buy them? Thus ſuch a ſyſtem gives. you 
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no public revenue - nor yields any products 
for exportation, ſcarce any even for ſale 
Of what good therefore is this part of 
your. territory? Why it breeds people. 
True; but does it maintain them * No? 
Here therefore would be a 1 of popu- 
lation; but you want no ſuch ſurplus 
your army is full; your navy is full, and 
your manufacturers have far more hands 
than they can employ Why then increaſe 
your people ?—They can be nothing but a 
public burthen, if they do not leave a 
country which cannot ſupport them. 
This country, and I have reaſon to be- 
lieve it is the ſame in France, and moſt 
certainly ſo in Germany, has men enough 
to ſpare from induſtry for any wars that we 
may find it neceſſary to wage. Whoever 
| will take the trouble to conſult- the political 
tracts and the debates in parliament towards: 
the cloſe of the war in the year 1748, will 
find re-iterated complaints of the want of 
men, and bold aſſertions that none could 
be found to continue the war; yet in 
ten years we were in the midſt of an- 
other that employed more than double the 
men of the former; and when it was end- 
ing again, heard the old complaints of a 
want of men: and the reaſon was the = 
premiums given to thoſe that enliſted in the 
army. But this did not prove that you had | 


Fought off hy ſurplus of your — 
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every man's experience, I Wight ſay in 


almoſt every village, certainly in eve 


town of the kingdom, would tell him the 
contrary of that; it only proves that, as 
the ſurplus decreaſed, the price aroſe.—It is 
the ſame in the purchaſe of all other com- 
modities; no buyer but what knows that 
he muſt pay according to the quantity in 
the market - and he feels prices riſe, without 
dreaming that he is to go home without his 
commodity. That the want of ſoldiers 
never went beyond this ſcarcity, which 
would appear in the moſt populous coun- 
tries that ever exiſted, we have the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, from the quick and mighty 
execution of all publick and private works 
at the ſame time. It was preciſely during 
the laſt years of the war that our maſter 
manufacturers employed more than ever 
they did in any former period, our mer- 


chants employed more ſeamen; if you ex- 


amine the ſtatutes of that time, you will 


ſee more turnpike, drainage and navigation 


bills; and in no former period did you ever 
know ſo large ſums expended by private 
people in buildings, lawns, plantations and 


lakes: all theſe were ſo many bidders at the 


auction of men againſt the government: the 
conſequence was, prices aroſe; but are we 


therefore to ſay the ſcarcity was real? Are we 


to ſay that there were few goods at a ſale, 
—_ from many bidders they went high! 


toy. "I 
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 #'Y kind with this falſe one o population, 
and connected with it, is the government 


a country ifluing edits againſt the culture 


af certain crops—ſuch as vines in France, 
Spain and Portugal, Thoſe countries have 
| ſuffered ſo much for want of corn, that 
they think endeavours ſhould be uſed to 
feed themſelves : this is certainly very 
right; b but the means they take is to drive 
the 

another; knowing wine can be better 
55 than bread, they want to convert 


vineyards into wheat fields; this is 


malte politicks. - It is evident, that the 
farmers find tlie vineyard culture the 
moſt profitable, or they would not be de- 


uſbandmen from one branch into 


firous of getting into it, which is alone | 


ſafficient proof that they do right in purſuing 
it—Probably the money they make by 
their wine will much more than pay for the 
corn that could have been raiſed on the ſame 


ground. But ſuppoſing the government 


deſirous of cutting off any ſuch impor- 
tation, = the hs is one whoſe direct 


ten- | 
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tendency is to remedy itſelf; for if the 
vineyards multiply fo as much to leſſen the 
culture of corn, the price of it will riſe, 
and . every day. bring the profit nearer 
to- that of vines, and conſequently the - 
culture would ſpeedily increaſe. But if 
the government of a. country is deſirous 
of inereaſing any product of its lands, the 
direct and proper way is to encourage the 
culture of it without depreſſing that of any 
other. If your territory does not yield corn 
enough, give the farmers a better and more 
ſteady price for it, by encouraging expor- 
tation; eaſe the huſbandman of thoſe taxes 
which diſable him from purſuing his buſi- 
neſs with ſpirit; in a word, make. the 
culture of corn profitable to him, and fear 
not but he will raiſe enough of it. I have 
been ſurprized to read in the works of the 
French writers, inſtances of edicts not only 
to prevent an increaſe of vineyards, but 
even to grub up ſuch as have been planted 
ſince certain periods. This is a ſyſtem of 
abſurdity which appears to me aſtoniſhing. 
It has alſo very lately been the caſe in Por 
tugal. T have reflected on this policy with as 
much attention as I am able, and 1 cannot 
conceive upon What Feige it can be 
embraced. | | 
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take place in relation to rents. In my 
journies through this Kingdom I have often 
taken notice, of how much conſequence it is 
to the welfare of agriculture here; to improve 
the rental of eſtates; as I have remarked 
that thoſe parts of the country which are 
much under let, are Pen en cultivated in A 


very incomplete and ſloven anner. 
This remark I Enow to be Juſt in 


land; but that 1 t is ſo in other countries is by : 


no means PAR Here our farmers enjoy 
every advantage that can reſult from liberty, 


law, taxation, and other circumſtances; 5 0 8 


therefore they do not make uſe of ſuch ad 
vantages, it muſt be owing to their bring 
contented. with merely. living, by means o 


low rents, inſtead of aiming by induſtry at 


wealth: But! in other countries where liberty 


is precarious—lay. the, will of the prince, 


and conſequently of the great—taxes ex- 
ceſſively burthenſome — markets low—and 
few. circumſtances very favourable in 
ſuch; the. farmers Th neceſſarily have 


ſpurs. enough to be induſtrious, there muſt 
| " + he:-# RE be 


x 
8 
£ 
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be more danger of activity being extin- 
guiſhed by oppreffion, than damped by any 
favour in rent; conſequently it would be 
very dangerous to recommend this conduct 
to ſuch a country, though found ſo wm / 
ficial in mTOR 


— 


SE or. v. 
FREE conn TRADE. 


ANOTHER lunge WA it may be | 
imprudent in one country to the 
ſenſible "eagntlkrloks of another, is ſeen in 
the caſe of the abſolutely free corn-trade of 
Holland. 1 have, in various paſſages of 
this eſſay, ſpoken much in favour of a free 
export of corti—but in ſome cafes, I think 
a free import would be difadvantageous. 
_* That it is a moſt wife meaſure in Holland 
cannot be doubted, and for thefe reafons : 
In relation to corn, the Dutch have but two 
intereſts, thoſe of commerce, aud conſump- 
tion. For the former, corn, like ether 
commodities, cannot be too cheap, becauſe 
the cheaper it is with them, the greater the 
trade muſt be with all their neighbours; and 
as to the conſumera, the cheaper the better 
for them. If the States think bread too 
| cheap, they can {Wal the price by excifes, 
| which 


FREE CORN, TRADE 7 


which accoolt ogly is their Practice; and 
thus the cheapneſs of corn e 
che e | 
But aer theſe Sedance f in our 
eye, they er a ſtrong inſtance of che 
pew with which we ſhould recommend 
the practice of ane country to another. 

Seel 5 and eſpeci 


ſpecially one for whoſe 
abilities 1 have no ght eſteem *, haye 
warmly expreſſed their opinion in favour of 


Britai's adopting this ſyſtem,” which is .o 
Feral nc Halland: But herein I think 
there are reaſons againft them, which b at 
leaft deſerve attention. 
I have ys ſhewn that there are only two | 
intereſts in Hoang, that of trade, and that 
of conſumption. But in Britain the caſe 
is extremely different; for beſides theſe 
intereſts, we have another which Jeter 
to the fulf as much attention as ei 
the former chat of agriculture—an iritercf} 
totally out of the queſtion in Holland. 
Here, therefore, . is a pal pable difference 
between the circumſtances! of the two, 
countries, entirely overlogked by the au- 
thors 1 have uſt mentioned. To the two 
intereſts in Halland, corn cannot be too 
cheap; ; but to the third intereſt } in en, 
15 .T 3 
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It cannot be too dear- how, e can 
the ſame policy be proper for both coun- 
tries? The aim of our police is to keep 
corn at a moderate price for js conſumer, 
without ſuffering. it to fall too „low, bn 


account of the grower. 


5 The argument Which ＋ Would ſuppoſe 


wo 1d be uſed in anſwer to this, is; the 


* denial of a free import of corn having a 
tendency to 5 the price, becauſe where 


Huſbandry is ſo good, it ca be raiſed as 
cheap as any pt ere elſe. . yt the truth, of 
this I can by no means ad. Corn is a 


commodity which varies en NY in price, 


merely from the difference of crops, and 
Topo no anale thing to have : A good 3 
e one in 1 . . A Jt: ge in 


n 


ant 5 bebe if the. cr oP is Ll 5 7 P = 
; FP fs 4 07 Nite ? 
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Whenever I mention bad crops, do not let i it be 


ſuppoſed- I have the common idea of ſcarcity; I mean 
ppoz 

no more than thoſe variations which will eyer be found, 
and which affect prices beyond 1 the Pe of the 
plenty or pans L | 


. 
* 
1. 
I. 
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wil, iful, the. price ought eerily, and Kill 
* i it is very 
13 5 4 it ought to. be high; I but when 
there is a ſcarce crop, What would the 
Fame do if a free importation poured i in 
corn country where the crop was 

Fern FRA The author of the Eng wry gives 
Bl ta 510 to ſhew at what price the ng liſh 
farmer gan afford to {ell according” to his 


| bros and it, 180 from that table ex | 


tremel . vident, that the import in ſcarce 
years would do him infinite miſchief, if not 
abſolutely ruin him ; and the only reaſon 
why he hag not felt this of late years is, 
that other countries have had corn as dea f 
go. opr own; and conſequently*a free import, 
when there is none to copies: mul, be per- 
fectly innocent. wy 
We ſhould remember. that a good crop in 
proper, Sicily and Barbary, . at any fim 
nſwers the demand of Spain, Portugu 
and part of zaly ; and then the ſurplus of 
America, in caſe of a free import, might all 
be; poured into the markets of Britain, 


with how much danger to our huſbandry 
may be ſeen” from the table given by the 


author of the En quiry, where he ſhews that 
a quarter of Wheat is landed at London 
from America. for the expenee of 144. 
_ and when their export to the Streights fails, 
err n with them is 205. a quarter only i but 
8 ſuppoſe 


3 


1 
1 
, 
1 


Port charges in London = © 


e 


of0 prices IN AMERICA, | 


| ſuppoſe + 355. it makes 495. in England 
; whereas by his other table he proves 8 
when the ngh/h farmer's crop is 2 4 quar- 
ters, no bad one on an average, he cannot 
{ell under 56. 

Thoſe who think there would not be any 
danger of an import from America at too 
low prices, ſhould conſider the charges of 
ſbi ipping flour from thence. The Wiler 
ing is an account of the prices at which 
flour was actually brought from Pbila. 
delpbia to London, before 15 "_ n 1 9 
in Ameri 1 2. 5 Ms 


A barrel of 2 cart. at fem 87.7 Pj 
to 86. 6d. per ext. 's , 7% © 1 198 
Barrel — — — „„ 
Fee for branding „„ „ Þ..0, 
Freight . „ o ; 4 
Commiſſion and inſurance OS: - 
© I 


LY l 
2 5 5 x ” 4 * 
8 


ww 
. 


85 Our idowletgs bf emits of 8 
zs too imperfe& to allow us to reaſon i ig a poſitive 
manner ; but from all the informatian T haye been 


able to get, and alſo from the prices in America, I am 

 canfident they can afford wheat much better at 20 4, 

Kari than we can * 408. The adyantages yea 
Jo, 


PRICES , IN. | AMBRICA. | a 
| Another account makes this a+ under: 


Das barrel of” flour, weight 1 
neat 22 5 lb. at 134. per hun- 
dred, and .to which add, 
caſk, branding, nails, Sec. 


Inſurance to England at 24 per 
\ n_ —_ 2 * a 8 
| FeeghttoEnghnd} 5 oY RIES 


oe _ — 


1e by: N in a that .« 
ing circumſtances be conſidered, and this cannot bat 
appear, viz, Land to be had in property at à very | 
| ſmall. price—and what exceeds every other circutn- 
Range, ADDITIONS AT WiLLoNo tyther- Taxes very 
light—No pour rates—Materials, for _buildin "i 
- tremely cheap—Great eat of ſupporting gattle.— 
And in oppoſition fo theſe powerful ae 
there is no counter article; for I do not think the 
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er Kane, 


" 
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225 lb. "neat flour, dcoſting Py 195; "64 
| gives 195.7 7 for 1 121. which ſterling ; 


1 1 4 483 ? 


is 115. 102 3 
2:cwt. therefore dual 0 X « buſhels of 


wheat) come to 1 L .3% 9 - 4 4. landed in 


England. ae a So 
{mon New York the account WY. 
1 1 7 wy 3 1 d. 


2 ct. lob — - „„ 0 0 


Charges as above 2 


1 


Theſe 2ewt. of 15 our are ig Go Ix 
buſhels of wheat; ſo that the Americans 
fold that grain in Tandon at 4s. a buſhel 
from Pen/jlovania; and at 4s. 44. from 
New York, which is per quarter 32/5, and 
3456. 84,” Will any perſon aſſert that our 
Eu farmers can rival ſuch price:? 

Since that period, prices at New York 
and Philadelphia have riſen, owing, as I am 
informed, almoſt ſingly to the increaſed 
export 10 Europe, a circumſtance depending 
on the fluctuation of the European markets: 
But in the more 3 colonies, the 
prices are yet very low. I have lately re- 
ceived the ele account e h 
nn „NI Hrn 42 6} 


* P 4 s 
* 8 \ 4 v , 
F 47 #* - * . * \ o * 1 Ba 17 , * 85 
p + 4 ; * * *% 3 tin 7 - 10 
\ 7 
* 4 2 
* - 


33 — 1 N 


* See Appendix, 1 No. VIII. | gn prices ws of Bour in 
America. 
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Price bK CRIES: © buſhel - 
-3: -buſhels make a be of fine?” 
flour . JF 61 . 8, : 97 
Barrel ed) 40 0505 «IT'S £50 
Freight; to Charks d 0 U 
:Ditto to London, 10 barrel. a 's Sog 
eee ow de ab e 


Landing, ON &. "hs "O 2 6 
din Agne! eſt 5 10 80 1370] 16 11 
yew | $51 +1 03 56761. Qq £ wrolls 1a. 
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The barrel e ct. conſequently 
the hundred weight comes .toibs; 5d F. a 
degree of cheapneis never J. rivalled 1 in 
. ae dw en youll e 
But without: entering into any weh en- 
quiries, we m A in general venture to aſſert 
that the great on of a free import is to 
-Jower” the price! of oom; to reduce "high 
prices owing to poor crops to thei ſame 
ſtandard as the rate of good erops in other 
countries: if it means not this, it can mean 
nothing; and how well adapted ſuch ia 
" ſyſtem is to» encourage huſbandry in the 
importing country, mult ſurely by obxjous 
without much explanation 
Following the example of the Dales; is 
torus -highl incomſiſfent on ao ſecond ac- 


ene 2% 4 is: the: difference of gbvern- 1 
aner That of the States is - one cf hee 
yo" ith; d#9 084 | | | FS OS | moſt 
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moſt ſtern and ſevere. in Europe. Any 
| meaſure adopted by the legiſlature, is carried 
pPunctually and rigorouſly into execution 
the opinion of the — claſſes is over - 
looked—obedience is demanded and en- 
forced. The author of the enquiry gives 
a ſingular inftance of this, that - che 
people were almoſt E nearer 


to it than any thing we have an idea of, 


yet would they not prohibit for a moment 
the exportation of corn, although they 
would not allow a potatoe to be ſerit away: 
No let me aſk theſe firenuous admirers of 
Dutch policy, if any thing of this ſort 
& to be expected from a miniſtry in 
Britain? They want what they are pleaſed 
to call: a perfect freedom in the corn 
trade: Jet them explain what they mean 
by that freedom: I know not what 
. they mein; but I can tell them what it 
would be We ſhould have a regular free- 
dom of zmport whatever our farmers 
might ſuffer, this would certainly be ſe- 
cured: but whenever the price became diſ- 
agreeable to the mob, then our freedom of 
export would be at an end: this would be 
the event of that freedom in favour 
of which our. bounty on at low 
Prices is to be ſacrificed, 1a) Meaſure which 


In brought ſo manz million into this 


cannot er hearing the 
| TI; 


minifier in the Houſe of Commons de- 
clare, that à bert of | export muſt not 
be given, for the diſcontents of the People 
were great, and ſuch a meaſure would mate 
them yet greater ; a declaration following 
an examination which proved the 'av« 
priee to be only 4% 6d. a buſhel. Now; 1 
beg leave to urge, chat while the people 
Ci. e. thoſe who ce y wiſh to cat as 
cheap as poſſible) are in matters of export 
to be diretors—ſurely a perfect freedom 
in the corn trade is a mere chimera, appti- 
cable enough to ſome governments, but by 


no means to ours. 
Is it not therefore a conduct bat may 


| 2 be pernicious to the interefts of agriculture, 


to recommend in a country governed as ours 
is, ſuch ſchemes, which every one mußt 
know to be 1 to be fairly executed 
the above maine is likely ſome time or 
- other to be adopted ; but as to a free-expar 
when corn is very high at home (a caſe ſo 
poſſible, that it would actually have often 
e * of late years) theſe 3 
be certain it would. never be allowed; © 
So we houl have the miſcif of thee fe 
| We without the of their export. 
Some of theſe writers, who are ſo. earneſt 
for a free trade in corn, alſo plead for 
a general free port trade, which is very 
_ confiſtent with their former propoſition, 
2 | being 


— 
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being a ſtroke aimed, in favour of manu- 
| factures and commerce at the direct expence 
of agriculture. It is nothing more than 
ſaying to the landed intereſt, Gentlemen, aue 
will do you and your huſtandry the favour of 
laying $5. in the pound on you, inftead of four; 
and in return for this. you ſhall have. the. 
liberty of eating, drinking and wearing fir 
reign luxuries cheaper than Pfr YAY much 


iS 


to be _ to the national. benen „ . 


ſr” E — W 


2 


* The Tov; ingenious: ad citation Mr. Smith, in 
reply to ſome wild performances, remarks ; <* Theſe I 
_ gentlemen, it is to be obſerved, are great admirers of 
the policies of the Dutch, whom they efteem the. 
greateſt ' maſters in the art of trade, and who poſſiblß 
are ſo, for their own ſituation and circumſtances. But 
it does not therefore follow that they are erfect 
pattern for all the world beſides; though Tall and 
Amſterdam reſemble each other, yet Great Britain and 
Halland are very unlike: The chief ſtock of the latter, 
comparatively is money. It has not natural product 
ſufficient for its own conſumption, nor manufacture 
enough for its domeſtic uſe and foreign trade. The 
former hath a large — e in land ptoducing ſtores of 
many kinds in great p enty, and abundance of manu- 
factures far beyond what it can uſe or readily vend. 
So that Great Britain differs from Holland much as a. 

' country farmer does from à London ſhopkeeper.”— 
Upon theſe conſiderations, I am humbly of opinion 
that all the fine notions which ſome have entertain 
for making England what is called a FREE PORT, are 
quite chimerical, could the great obſtacle in their way Ys 
the erer and "cuſtoms, be- transferred Pi whers,”” ; 


Memoirs 11 Ras ii. b. 528. 
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A STATESMAN, in his ideas of im- 
| proving. the agriculture of his country, 


N 


ought to give a perfect freedom to land- 


lords and tenants, the one in letting their 


eſtates in whatever ſized farms they pleaſe, 


and the other in hiring them. But there are 


writers that will give very different advice, 
who will aſſert, that inſtead of giving ſuch 
entire liberty, both landlords and tenants 
ought, to be reſtrained in the circumſtance 
of rendering farms great—ſince it is ſup- 
poſed that great farms are pernicious to 


Population, and raiſe the prices of pro- | 
viſions too high. Now as liſtening to ſuch 


ideas would in any legiſlature be a moſt: 
miſchievous circumſtance, it is neceſſary. th. 
offer. a few [wok reaſons to ſhew t 


*. 


neceſſity. of giy piying E liberty, in this 


reſpect. "This will be done in few words, 
as I have in another place e facts ſhewn! 
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A conſiderable farmer, with 4 greater 
proportioned wealth than the ſmaller 0ccu« 
pier, is able to work greater improvements 
in his buſineſs, and experience tells us, 
that this is conſtantly the caſef he can 
build, hedge, ditch, ering plough, barrow 7 
drain, Manure, hoe, weed, and, in wot, 8 5 
execute every operation of his buſineſs, 
better and more effectually than à little. 
farmer: In the ſame manner as a wealthy” 
manufacturer always works. greater im- 
provements in a fabric than a poor one. He 
alſo employs better cattle, and uſes better im- 
plements; he purchaſes more manuses, and 
adopts more improvements; all very im- 
portant objects in making the ſoil yield its 
utmoſt ag The raifing greater crops - 
of every ſort, ſo far increaſes the fol 1 
publick wealth of the kingdom; himſelf, 
his We and the nation are the riches 
for the ſize: of his farm; his wealth is 
raiſed; by thoſe. improvements which art 
moſt of them wrought. by an--increaſe E 
labour; ; he employs more hands. in pro- 
1 than the little tenant, F 
e promotes po ulation more E 
. for In every Wa 05s indu 11 . . | 
7s the foul "a Population. Thus he-employs 
more people and he ereates more wealth, - . 
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Mn the whole of his courſe does more effec- 
tual ſervice to his country ®,' The gentle 
men who maintain a contraty opinion muſt 
virtually aſſert that good huſbandry is per- 
nicious, bad huſbandry beneficial ; a poſition 
which I leave them to meditate on. 
Dr. Price has the following obſervation: 
* Let a tract of ground be ſuppoſed in- 
the hands of a multitude of little proprie- 
tors and tenants who maintain themſelves 
and families by the produce of the ground 
they occupy, 2 ſheep kept on a common; 
by poultry, hogs, &c. _ who therefore 
have little occaſion to purchaſe any of the 
means of ſubſiſtence. If this land gets into 
the hands of a few great farmers, the con- 
eq e muſt be, that the little farmers 
be converted into a body of men who 
earn their ſubſiſtence by working for 7 1 
and who will be under a neceſſity of goi 
| to market forall they want: And ubſiftence | 
in this way being difficult, families of chil. | 
dren will become 2 . rd 


% 7 . 


4 * — 3 * — N 


The proper and te right encouragement for 


A wgriculture is a moderate and gradual increaſe of 


demand for the productions of the earth: this mow 
a natural and beneficial increaſe of * 3 


— 
* 1 


this demand muſt come from cities. A 7 
#be Principles Political Ortonomy. By 
Stewart, vol. i. p. 54. 
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be avoided, and population will decline v. 
LAY the Lame time perhaps there will be 
miore labour becauſe there will be more 
compulſion to it. More bread will be con- 
ſumed, and therefore more corn grown; 
becauſe there will be leſs ability of going 
to the price of other food. Pariſhes like- 
wiſe will be more loaded, becauſe the 
number of poor will be greater. And 
towns and manufactures will inereaſe, be- 
cauſe more will be driven to them in queſt 
61 places and employments.— This is the 
ray in which the engroſſing of farms 
naturally operates: And this is the way in 
"which" for many years it has been actually | 
; operating in this kingdom,” L 
It is a very barren diſquiſition to enquire 
into the different means of promoting 
Population, without we previouſly ſnew that 
the increaſe of people will be of any uſe 
comparable to the evils that will attend it. 
The Doctor ſets out with the idea that the 
minute ſub<diviſion of landed property is 


| favourable to. e e if ay be ſo. 
ww by AO dk. >. AT 385 But 
+ 1A. ! 


e en writer o hall very good mf | 7 deer 
, ſpeak- 


N ing England, and knew Francs perfectly, Tt 
In ing Irs the former: Le payſam & le laboreur ſont 
6 dans I ailance; & n' ẽtant point vexes, ils multiplient, 
a & 333 a Tetat des cultipateurs, des marins, des 
: & des mancurriets. Trane a 1 We 
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do 


t 


But what would a, nation of g 


for their defence ! They would become the 


prey of the firſt. invader: they are to have 


neither manufactures nor commerce; for, 


ſays he, a flouriſhing commerce whilſt it 


fatters may be deſtroying * 73 W hat does | 
this mean but proſeribing it? For, we muſt 


take mens ſentiments in their tendency, and 


not admit the ideal meaſure and degres of 
trade and luxury which they will allow, as 


if, it was in human power to ſay to wealth, 


So far ſhalt thou go, and no farther. Thie 


nation of cottagers therefore muſt pay all 
taxes, which. we may ſuppoſe ſufficiently 


productive to ſupport the magnificence of 


a ſhepherd king n army no fleet no 
* a * a 1 25 141129 ö -4 Ed 1286 748 
DO PEI NOS ELD U STHLT TRIO PD TEC VI9 v6 £7 20 
* * % . 
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N 1 can not paſs this opportunity of remarkin rki g. 


that the complaints of commerce, luxury, and an 


unequal. diyjſion of the lands being prejudicial to 


population, bave been very often repeateꝗ If the 
reader would ſee the ſubject treated in a much mor 
maſterly manner than any late writer has handled; it 


— t. him, conſult Mr 
Number ts 22 
ſald again 


not ſo much in 


7 


the wur, peopled, is an anſwer to three-fourths of hig 
arguments, OR as = 


r.WALAGE's Diſſertation en the, 
ad, 1753; where every thing is 
them that can be ſaid; yet is the author 
candid enough to allow much to commeree and the 


© 2 1 
5 1 
. ! ' 
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Wars What has. fuck a ſitustion to do with 
the ſtate of che moderh Werd! If the 
author ſays it is extfiwagant' do carry His 
idea fo far, IL feply, ſuch à ſuppoſition 
ſhews the neceſſity of limits —fſhews tliat 
wie muſt have fomething eHe in a _—_ 
Nate than the tultivators of feven juger 

Af this: is "admitted; how far is che oY 
ception to go? Who is to lay dow. tv "the | 

line of diviſion, and ſay; Here | 
ends there exceſs begins?” In we the 
great fact proved by this argument is, that 
vou muſt give up degree of population 
= favour of more i Odjects that 
is, ydu muſt admit commerce and wealth 
This muſt be adimitted=I-defire no other 
_ conceflion;:; - your ' whole” ſyſtem at once 
tumbles about your ears. My politicks 
of claſſing national wealth before popula- 
tion, needs ho exception it fets population 
at defianoe - Touts of giving populotfncfs 
the firſè rank, neceſſitates you to call in a 
ſuperior to your aſſiſtance and Hike all 
ſuperior powers called te the ſüppott of 
the weaker, it deſtroys their independante. 

But to proceed: the Docter days; When 
dhe land is got into few bands} the little 
farmers muſt become labourers : Certainly'; 
| and in f Ag ther AS, Bar, ay 85 
Batten as in mer. But, fays he, 
ee bebe being 6ifficale ironed Wi 
bavet 91 101 
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not marry Bor carriages: in a 
thrives in proportion to the ability oft main 
taining. families. In the back eountry::of 
America, where every child is 56 aeres te 
the father, and the wife Io. here there 


18 —— beyond the cottage, and where 

_ a woman is neceſſary almaſt to the exiſtence 

of a man I admit this. n a modern 

Huropean Nate, I deny it: I ap 22 | 
t ce. 


man's. obſervation. for telling hi 
libacy is more common among the wealthy 
than the poorr and that the elaſſes leaſt 
able to ſupport a family, marryi more readily 
than the rich. At the ſame time, ſays the 
Docdor, there will be more labour : chen I 
reply, there is every thing we want, for 
labour is the valuable effect of population, 
In a great farm there is but one idle perſon, 
in a ſmall one there is the ſame “. Sure, 
therefore, the ſupernumerary farmers are n 
mere burthen to the ſtate; e 
to evEry one who ſtands in the place o 
labourer without performing his office, os a 
conſumes) thoſe produAs that ought 0-89: to 
wendet . 113 3D ah 11 ns 519% 40 » W 
bere is ene argument L. hafe heard 3 in 
conv erſation againſt large farma, which 
iin 02 ck [10390 FI u. appears 


idle occupiers a are found, . 


| 
i; 
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{tr 
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| appears more ſpeciotis than atry to be found 


againſt them ig Pr r. Price.” It is ſaid, that 
large farms are in fact machines in agricul- 
ture, which rave the cultivators of the 
ſoil to do that with few hands which before 
they did with many; reſembling à ftock- 
ing-loom, for inſtance, which enables the 
maſter manufacturer to turn off half his 
hands, and yet make more ſtockings than 
ever. A lively argument, but falſe in 
almoſt every particular; indeed the reſem- 
blance holds no farther than the capacity of 
performing in f ſome operations much more 
with ten men in one farm, tllan with the 
fame number divided among five farms 3. of 


which there can be no doubt: But I appeal 


to all perſons converſant in huſbandry, I this 
holds true through' one-tenth of the labour 
of a farm; witneſs ploughing, harrowing, 
ſowing, digging; mowing, reaping, threſh- 
ing, hedging, ditching, and an hundred other 
articles, n which one man; ſeparately taken, 
xerforms" the full tenth of ten men col- 


lected. The ſaving of labour is but in ſevy 


| articles, ſuch as carting hay or corn g art 


ing dung or märle; keeping ſheep &ο 
Pur take 1 5 compariſon in afiother light. 
Who dungs moſt? Who brings moſt manure 
from towns? Who digs moſt chalk, clay 
or marle? W 0 culth ates. moſt turne g ? 
Lt hoc them Dey ? ſbick plants en 


lo Hh“ : 1545215 h Peaſe, 
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eaſe, beans, potatoes, &c. in rows for and- 
— Who digs moſt Wien V 175 s 
the knee and deepeſt ditches? Vhic 
the ſoil the moſt numerous, deep ande 

ploughings? Which broug ht. into culture 
the moſt waſte land? Who i in all this, and 
many things more, expends moſt labour in 
Yroportion ro their acres, thepreat or the little 
armers ?: That any man who . to 


know wheat pai barley Thou 2 aſſert ſo 
Prepoſterous an idea as the Poorer, occupier 
to be the beſt. cultivator, not a Tk 


aſtoniſhing., Nothing appears © me { 
ſonable as the me ane ; and when I ara 
pared the population of 250 different-ſized 
farms, the fact turned out As. e one 
might ſuppoſe *, .- NE oe IPOs 1 
As to the change of the 0 aſumptio the 
from meat to bread, it is xerfect 
for I know no good in one W con- 
ſumed more than in angther, ag long as 
meat is dear enough. to induce the fartners 
to- keep proper ſocks. of cattle. for manure. 
But it is u. littig extraordinary if the con- 
ſumption of meat declines fo; much, that 
the price ſhould continue n zh. —Farther, 
derer en, faQures. will increaſe— 
2 ORF r >: ot d nem #; „Ibis 
, ci ircu a 25 the labour 
7 100 he fool re 1 CEL 210 nine-, 
tenths ond x ones tabourets married, | 


makes a greater ae 
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This is a great misfortune in the Doctoris | 
political creed—but I would recommend 


him, if he will hold national wealth in 
contempt, to conſider manufaQurey in that 
moſt beautiful idea of Mr. Humeis 4. fort: 
houſe of labour for the public : thoſe hands 


which are employed in theſe fabrics yield 3 
ſurplus. always at the ſervice of government 
but what navies, what armies are re- 
eruited from farmers? The 


people em- 
ployed in raiſing food muſt be tied: to the 
foil, and fo we every where ſee them. The 
fewer employed (confiftently with good 
huſbandry) the better; for then the: Jeſs 
product is intercepted before it reaches the 
markets, and you may have ſo many the 
more for et ve Mn ſailors and ſoldiers. 

This is a mode of reaſoning, which 1 
think. is perfectly fair IL do not expect any 


reaſoning ſhould convince thoſe WhO will 


not be convinced by facts; for L may ay 
with a French author, La depopulation etoit 
devenue à la mode; who alſo-obſerves 


yy juſtly: Je ſuis très port à croireque 


gloir ont auſſi LA MANIE de denigrer 
leur population. V, Piaf 1103, lo s 2; 
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MANUFACTURES AND, COMMERCE, 
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PS too many of the Wee 
A cconomical ſcience which have within 
theſe twenty years appeared in Frames; 
writings. which I mention rather than the 
Publications. in England, becauſe they have 
been greatly ſuparior, the advocates for 

[huſbandry have ſeemed too much to arrange 
themſalves rather again commerce and 
manufactures, than dich agriculture : M. de 
Bpulainwuilliers in his well / known work # 
entets into very long details af the miſ- 

Chiefs ariſing from commerce, colonies and 

5 res, and he has been fqllowed by © 
ſeveral — — Writers. But + think uch 
ideas are extremely miſchievous: on the 
contrar y, I eſteem them (as o infinite bon 
ſequence to the well-being of agriculture, 
-mhenever i the latter is not ſacriſicedi to ithe 
former by prahibitions and 5eſtrictions on 
the export of corn laid witha viem 10 feed 
| manufaQurers- cheaper; viems never an- 

ſwered by ſuch a. policy If ; | 


” a th. 
— 9 — LAS: at * rr _— ad 2-5 9 — — 
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a ſtateſman ſhews ability, I had rather he 
would neglect agriculture than manufactures 
and commerce; and for this reaſon, agri- 
culture requires only a negative encourage- 
ment—let it alone, and it will thrive; you 
cannot hurt it unleſs you are active againſt 
it, in taxation, corn laws, &c. But, on the 
contrary, trade and manufactures are chil- 
dren of more ſickly and difficult growth ;; 
if you do not give them active encourage 
ment, they preſently die; witneſs nine- 
tenths of our foreign treaties—witneſs our 


x oft nc, 6 


knee or Aae 88. 1 trade 
half the acts of the legiſlature ; every thing 
in this country ſhews the attention that is 
neceſſary, or at leaſt that is given to com- 
mercial intereſts. If I am aſked, of what 
good all this is to agtjeulture, 1 reply, it * 
makes us a wealthy people—it makes every 
thing dear: —and I have already ſhewn, 
that great national wealth is '6ne of the 
moſt eſſential points in the encouragement 
öf agriculture. I do not think it is neceſ- 
| fary to add, that ſuch a conduct may be 
carried to exceſs Views of trade may ſo 
exhauſt a country's revenues as ta bring on 
a burthen of public debts, more miſ- 
eg than all n evils chat can reſult 
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from a want of trade“: I am not reaſoning 
on the abuſe of a right maxim; nor do I 

f 875 DIY 3A TY cir I * iA 75 TS 2 "IEEP aſſert : 


As I have in various paſſages found myſelf under 
a neceſſity of differing. in opinion concerning pro- 
viſion, population, &c. from the very ingenious 
author of the Obſervations on Reverſjonary Payments, I 
ought not to let flip any opportunity of paying m 
tribute to his abilities in other parts of his work. 
think his propoſition for paying or leſſening the 
national debt by the uninterrupted operation of à ſum 
ſacred to compound intereſt, is ſet forth, explained, 
and all objections anſwered in the moſt clear and 
atis factory manner; inſomuch that the author well 
deſerves the thanks of the N for that part of 
his performance. Perhaps the idea of ruin from our 
debts is carried too far; but be that as it may, the 
having an opportunity of placing any ſums at com- 
pound intereſt by way of freeing a portion of taxes as 
a treaſure in reſerve,, and not doing it, is certainly 
infatuation: nor can 1 conceive a reaſon againſt it, 
unleſs it be the propoſition whenever made ſup- 
poſing a reduction of our taxes. Such a ſuppoſition 
is extremely impolitick; it is ſo contrary to the gar- 
ticular intereſt of the crown, that there is an abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing it will ever be thought of, conſequently 
to connect the circumſtance of payment of debt, with 
'Tedudtion- of taxes," is to raiſe a prejudice: againſt the 
whole: Indęed the og Firgumltangrs are abundantly 


” ad 3 ICIS — — 


different; payment of debt ſtrikes one as highly 
: Ne Val a3 to à neceſſity of loweting the wh 
1 ſee none; not do I think any good would low-from it, 
; except in a very tewi inſtances; which apight eaſily be 
changed. without any reduction, The object of freeing 
A part of the natio al Inc01 e om incumbrances, in 
order for other ppl cations, is 'a*mbcH more neceffary 
and obvious work than the reduction of taxes. dee 
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aſſert that this has yet happened i in thi 


country. 


Certain it is that manufactures and com- 
merce provide an excellent market for the 
farmer, at the ſame time that they give 
that wealth to the public, without which 


agriculture cannot thrive : And this bene- 


ficial effect, in every country except 9 
land, is unattended with any great bur 


of unprovided poor in caft of a failure, — 


decline of a manufacture; becauſe, although 
the community in general has a load upon 
their charity, yet is not the evil tied to the 
farmer. In this circumſtance, from the 
abſurdity of the poor laws, which threaten 
more than any other circumſtance the 
agriculture of the kingdom, and I might 
in fact ſay every branch of induſtry in it; 
operates very differently from what one 
could yiſh, and occaſions, wherever manu» 
— 4 are eſtabliſhed, -a moſt heavy 

burthen of poors rates, partly borne by the . 
tenant in the cuſtomary. form, and partly 


by the landlord, who is obliged to hi his 


farms ſo much the cheaper. 
Yet as this diſadvantage belongs more to 


the falſe policy of our poors laws than to 
any circumſtance neceſſarily flowing from 
manufactures, it would not be right gene- 


rally to find fault with them on that ac- 


count: other nations who make them a 


grea 


COMMERCE. 5 


great object of their 3 ſhould 
take warning by our example, and if they 
find any ſupport of their poor further than 


charity affords neceſſary, that they may 
take care the burthen ariſing from manu- 
factures may fall on manufactures, and = 
no means on agriculture. 

* Hence therefore we may venture to alert, 
that the encouragement of manufactures 


and commerce, and in general of all 
branches of induſtry, is a ſure way to en- 


courage agriculture, provided the legiſlature 
attends to a few circumſtances which ſhould 
not be forgotten. Fig. -Not to burthen 
agriculture with taxes proportioned to its 
Products, in order to leſſen thoſe on con- 


* ſumption. Second. Not to prohibit, or 


in any way reſtrain the export of the 
earth's productions, on ſuppoſition of feed- 
ing manufacturers the cheaper. ener 
To 4 manufacturers fuppert their Own 

Theſe conditions are {d ſimple, Fd 


5 1 855 nie time ſo Juſt, that 'a compliance. 
with them can never be reckoned a jag 45 


> 


on any branch of national e 
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APPENDIX. 


NUMBER I, 


Memoir drawn up, and laid before the Lords 


Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, containing An 
Hiſtorical Review of the ſtatutes that have 
been made relative to the Corn Trade; and Pro- 


poſals for aſcertaining the prices of Middling 


Britiſh Corn for the purpoſe of ee. 


Now fr publiſhed. 
BY GOVERNOR POWNALL. 


-ARIOUS laws from time. to time have TI 


made and enacted, directing when . 6. as. x 5. e. a. 


eorn might be exported and when im- 44 e. 6. 
ported; marking the prices at which „ „ © 5+ 
ſuch reſpective grains ſhall be ſold the oy 4 my » hin 
rule whereby the ports are to be opened . 1. e. 11. 5 20. 
and ſhut to the exportation and impor- 42 ec 4 

tation of corn: And alſo directing what 7. 1. c. 2478. 


duties ſhould be paid inwards and out- 21. c. 28.43. 


wards, according to ſuch prices. Yet C > — f 


* no proviſion was made by the ſaid 8 11. 


Acts for aſeertaining and determining 5 2.2 5 


the ſaid prices *. 


Therefore for the firſt time, an act paſſed in the 


firſt year of James the Second, en- 1685. 

— — An additional AR for the Im- 1 Ja. 2. 6. 19. 
== Tillage, directs, That the MO 

| juices E wa maritime ,counties have' power 1 


* 


hs 


— — — 6s | 
® Wort of th State of 1 Ja. 2. 6. 19. | 
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the oath of two men, being neither 8 nor 


the common market prices of middling Engliſh corn, 


&c. and then to certify the ſame to the chief officer 


or collector of the cuſtoms. _ . 
All foreign corn imported is to o pay duty according 
8 4. to thoſe certified prices. 


This enquiry, determination and certificate are to 


de made by the juſtices at their quarter ſeſſions 


83. at Michaelmas and Eaſter yearly, for the king- 


dom at large—and for the. city of London. in the 
55. months of Ociober and April. 


N. B. Thoſe prices thus etermined and certified | 


are to continue ſix months. 


+ Several bounties were granted on the exportation 


of corn, when the prices of the reſpec- 
- 1 12. tive grains therein mentioned did not 
exceed the prices in that ſtatute re- 


ſpectively mettioned, 


Remark, The law of James II. had it been actually 


carried into execution (which it was 
2 3 only the rates to be paid by foreign « corn 
te 

here was not at the'time of paſſing this bounty 

Jaw any rule. for aſcertaining -and determining the 

prices up to which the ſeveral bounties on the ſeveral 
grains were reſpectively payable, '/ 

The law itſelf contains no ſuch rule or regulation, 


nor has any been made ſince to this day, except in 


2 Geo. II. c. 18, the caſe of bere alias bigg, oatmeal, 


TS. and malt made of wheat, as ſhall be 


hereafter explained. | 
We will therefore purſue the various weeraboce 
and amendments which have been ſucceſſively made in 


the mode preſcribed. for aſcertaining and determining 


the prices which were to regulate the importation of 
foreign corn—and the duties payable thereon, 


— » 


In 


Tis 


factors for the importing of corn, nor anyways con- 
' cerned or intereſted, and having a freehold of 201. 
per ann. or a leaſehold of 50 J. per ann. to determine 


/ 


241 OY ot * ve 


r:45 : 


"In the 2d year of Il. 15 law. 1 made,” allec 
4 An Act to certain the cult np — 1 
& able for corn and grain i imported 4 . 2 gan 5 
« better aſcertaitiing the price and quan 91 2, 3, 4, 
7 tity of corn and grain | for. which ge is rar 
„able on exportation,” The fir clauſe, | 
the whole act of James 


. and, Jen NN i s the 


Tins this new law. © That the Juſtices of the 


ice for ſome of the . 12 this kingdon 4 
ave, notwithſtanding the laſt mentioned 
4 mittel or neglected. 5 ſettle the. price of corn. at 
<'thelr qua er. Eons. and to return certificates 
6. tere —whereby reat loſs bas. ariſen to the re- 
a venue, and detriment to the farmer and fair trades.” 
Therefore the act di rects, that the 31 ſtices | Fr - 
who have omitted to Fettle the. prices, of corn at the 
Adarter ſeffions after ee laſt, are to ſettle jr 
at the next quarter ſeſſions by ex: ming and deter- 
mining 7 the rices were - pf or out Ai chatimas 
laft—and al ons, concerned are to govern, them - 


ſelves oy, the He ice # s ſet, as though acc ording. to | 


the 014 1a n adtually 4 : at the ee 
ſeſſigns After oh arte 
Corn imported ſince cha 10 day of Aichact- * 2 Ft 


mat quarter Teſhons, and duty not paid, forfeited, . 3 


If juſtices in time to come ſhall amit or n ae 


„ 


examine, determine and certify the prices as 


directed, 115 chief officer or colleQor of the cu ml, 5 
K where fareigs corn or grain” ſball be: imported,” & 2 


powered to receive. the ſeveral duties of the corn ſo 


imported, according g. fo the lowelt 8 of I 18 5 
ſorts of corn or grain, as per 22 af LE 
3 to meaſure corn perle: he . * 5 a 


99 be. ns Foevding, f9.1 the guantity W V 


compute 

e 2 unitin 74 the two A of 6 8. 

URS, and cot e paſſed ſince the Englih . 
anting a bounty on the exportation of certain grains. 


1 article of t [4 union gave A bounty on the ex 
portatien from Sealand of 2 or biss and of oatmeal. 


By 


F ig 
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By an act in the 5th year of the reign of Anne, 
& Anne, e. 29. this bounty was extended to bere alias 
9 10, bigg, „ from England; and by 


the ſame act it was determined and enacted, that a 
bounty on malt made of wheat, exported, ſhould. be 
payable. This a& therefore of the 2d of Geo. Ir 


| ſuppoſing that the regulations for aſcertaining, the 1 


prices according to which the duties on 2 corn | 
imported ſhould be paid, were general rules and regu= 
e that extended to aſcertain the prices of Hritiſi 
ee w d her it is ſeen herein above they E 
not does under this miſtake enact, that 7 1 
powers, certificates and regulations, and other Wes 
and things abovementioned, ſhall extend to the aſcers, ; 
taining this prices and quantity of bere alas bigg, .oat- 
meal, and malt made of wheat intended for exportation, 
N. B. The caſe then after this law had paſſed, 
ſtood thus There was a method ſuch as it was, 
an ineffeftual one] for aſcertaining the prices according. 
to which the duties on Foreign corn imported ſhould be 
paid; and according to which the bounty on bere 
alias bigg and oatmeal, and - malt made of wbeat 


ſhould be paid. But yet the rules by which the prices 


at which the ſeveral ſorts. of corn and grain ſpecified 
in the bounty act might be exported, and to which 
price the ſeveral reſpective bounties were payable, ſtill 
remained undetermined and unauthorized. 

Let us then ſee what the next Jaw, reſpeRting i the. 
matter did, 

In the th year of Ge. II. an ac paſſed 60 for, 

e amending and making more effeQual 

son. 13. 4 an act made in the firſt year 
« King James II. intituled, An additional V4 or 
be the Improvement of Tillage.” | RG 

This - recites, | that in the act of 


wes, provifi on 


was made for examining and determining the common 


market prices of middling Engliſh corn and grain; which 
was however INEFFECTUAL, Then dir (A that for 


the better aſcertaining the common market prices of of ” 


middling Engliſh corn and grain, and for pPreventin 
_ © {nc IMPORTATION of foreign corn an 
x: grain; 


1 * S 30 


TY ' the 14 ie "the peace in ſuch counties of 
T4 eign corn or gr, tor be 
hevafts? 7 impor Da at every of 22 quarter Kellons 
ſhall give in —— to the Er aka to make en- 


quiry and preſeiitmerit upon their 


| market prices, of the reſpeQive ſorts and quantities 


s of the common 


of corn and grain mentioned in the 22 of Car. II. 
TN. B. Although this law was made ſince 3 


| bounty; jet this aſcertainin 
only to prevent the /rauds 


i 


of the prices is exp 


por tation of forei | 4 
dorn—Is tc de 1 in 8 counties 1 


foreign Corn hal may be imiported, and refers, not 
to . for 8 'of e cor and grain, which y the 


bounty act and the 5th of Anne; are to receive a 
reed on exportation, ut 9 Bo to the 22 of ich II, 


reſpective to the duties | 
This preſentment to b 


ald. gfain ſhall be im 
che Aud all — u if 


4.4 + 


t5 


* 


certified to the calorie urn ſuch corn. 11. 
nported, to be hung u 


1. 
Atioh b. „ 


e to > be paid 22 1 ebe paid nerd: 


to theſe } rices ſo ce 


B. Hefe the nod of aſcertaining t the = 


—_ prices is altered; pie Bags the-prices gr bon 
my. 


by this law t6 continue 
before continued N 


"Fe 
oe 4 


e „ 


The mode d proceeding in 1 Pl 4 , 
eontihue as before under the act of Tams. Trans 


Hated by weip . 


By the 31ft "of Gi. IL (an ac ot the due 1 maki 
of Bread, and regulating the aſſize and 


Bounty on Wy ground to be regu- 24 Gee. Ii. 6.46 


725 


price thereof, Kc.) another mode is 31 TY 1 
directed for the returns of the prices of grain. But this 
is done only for the purppſe of ſetting the aſſiae of bread; 
and the cuſtom-houſe cannot regulate ieſelf by it. 
"By an act of the 6th year "of the * of. * 


preſent Majefty, t the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the city of London may deter- 


mine the prices of Eorn in the months of any and 
| Ti, as well as in 17 October youny 


— 
5 Sr gh 
o 


Ss > 
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By an ad paſſed in the roth ear of e reign of 5 
reſent Majeſty, week A returns 
16 co. ui. 39 "of Fe rices of grain | are to be * nd 8 
and publiſhed in the azette. 3 
But this has no reference to irportstion or-expor- TR 
ty nor can the cuſtom-houſe regulate cindy 
ere 8 
The a ha ſtanding, thus * that the i 
Kin wg James II. is ineffeftual—thar” the law f K 5 
4 HI. is not awa executed, and 10 15 = 


bags aus have an) "reference to, or c 
hs 39 48 to exportation ; the cult = 
aving 20 legal rule to regulate W 195 
80 69 (if. not contrary, to 1% a mod 5 
7 their own: W oblige the exporter in t 85 bo 
the entry outwards to weer that the prices 01 f -the 
corn or gfain ſo Entered for e 1 t2HON did not 
Exceed the bounty. pris rice the * market d, N 
5 5 2 5 wy: 


CYLAFG TE 1} 


For the d loing this, e ey | have 10 


#* 


Vids Crch's, Camel Lic l t,t 25 the Sub 45 bes | pers | 
M.. T. This is whar the Cute. If Houſe go $0 IN to 1 
debenture for the bounty, or even to Huſfer gb 4 ex- 
| * q wy 1870 4 * 4 on 
are the ore, a cce im „ 0 day 
10005 by their fupert ts in theſe . 9 th 
; st officers are /atrsfied that t 
Vide lian, h. 45+ e tige eel corn do not Pe 
« the limitations for che bounty (which they are Gare- 
<< fully to inform” themſelves” of from market day 15 | 
market day, remembering that they muff b be /ac- | 
counted as at the time of ſhipping and . of 
E entry) and the exporter, has de eon coll le for ä 
. & certificate under His hand, con ie the Juanti. | 
4. ard qualities of the corn 'S ſhi pped,. Ke, 

- Now this is not only, AS Id above, "Shout the 
te of law, but contrary to Jaw—as the oath 
4 be taken reſpecting the prices of corn, by which the 
<ultom-bouſe is to Tegulate itſelf. ; as to the duties 2 
ee (ven if it E have, e D Ws; 


1 , { 4 , £& XS 
324 Labs E ; ' "3 1 4 Wits IV 
> a 
„ 


hes 


- 


% 


[ 


- — 


. ' 3 1 „ . A 
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bounty act and to exportation) muſt be taken by fevo 
perſons—and neither of theſe merchants or factors for 
the importing of corn, nor any way concerned or 
intereſted, and muſt have an eſtate of ods pug n | 
freehold, or gol. per ann, leaſehold, 35 . * 

The gconcluſion of the matter is: : 1055 

I. That the laws for aſcertaining the + prices of 
corn. vhich are to- regulate the importation and duties 
thereon, are ineffectual and not carried into practice. 

II. Fhat except for the article of bere alas bigg, 
oatmeal, and malt made of wheat, there is no law 
for. t the prices which are to regulate the 
exportation an bounty paid thereoeon. 

III. That the 1 purſued and practiſed is un- | 
founded is open to e bas given oecaſion N 
to many impoſitions. | 

The remedy propoſed is to woead: theſe n 
vague andinefeQual laws, which neither are executed 
at all, nor can to the purpoſes intended To reduce 
all, the pravifions 4 contained | in them into one bill, 


to render them practicable, and. to point theje pſoct 


to the real end. intended, bj 

- it, e en maten Gateand jneficienc of. 

ad ly, Rep them A 

.3dly, — the purview of them by i | 
which may reach the end, taking care to inſert all = ; 
every regulation ſo pointed as the legiſlature have 
10 1 enacted, and all eh others as may 2 wor : 
nec ARE. 
The general fo ſcope ind purview of ſuch bill will b * 

That the juſtices at thelr general quarter gl. 


J. 
ſions do, by alf ſuch methods, and from all ways of” | 


information as the laws direct, or as by this propoſed 
law ſhall. be directed, enguire en aye. been the 
* 3 common \ 


118 $4 71 £45 4 2 ** PM 1 ch 
* 5 1 2 33 — N j by wc 6 : 
4 „ 17 5 


WES 2 
A 2 > SHE . 4 2 3 — wo + 
— os 


RG of — OS egen (in a the mL 5 | 
purpoſes, matter of export, apprenend 
prowiſi ons Mr. Mr. Projnal | ö 


— it might very 3 be a part of 
mentions, retaining. As it ought to be ne Fry perperacl, it might 


yery properly be done in a general act. * 
1 Of che maritime counties 55 only are e. 
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common market prices of corn and grain for three 
months paſt, | 
II. That having ſpecial end to the caſe, whether! 
| the markets have” been falling, or riſing, they do 
determine what ſhall for the next three months Which 
are to come, be deemed the prices of ſuch reſpeQiye © 
corn or grain: that is to ſay, what ſhall be decir 
2 port price. According to which, importation or 
tion ſhall take place, and 5 which. 
the duties and bounties ſhall be 

III. That they do certify this to the reſpective 
How. to obligs cuſtom-houſes within the county. And 
juſtices to do it. that this, and this only, | be the Ty to 
be obſerved at ſuch ports. 

IV. This bill to contain a proviſo to guard tink 
the only thing which can happen to the hurt of the 
landed ro, viz. That if, upon the ports being 
opened (according to the prices certified as above) 
for importation, ' any ſuch large quantity ſhould be 
imported fo as to load the markets in a way that r 
prove a diſcouragement of tillage — the facts of which | 
will appear by the falling of the market rices.— 
that is to ſay, that if the port pries ſhall have been 
fixed above 48 6. per quarter, and hy an overflow of 
Importation the actual market price ſhould, within 
the next three. months to come, ſink ſuddenly or 
rapidly below 44s. per quarter, that then the ſaid 
Juſtices, at any adjourned or ſpecial ſeſſions, may, for 
the remaining part of the three months, alter the cer- 
tificate to ſuch res as the immediate fate oft the mar- 
fet ſhall juſtify. 

Theſe certificates am determinations to be hung up. 
openl me at the ſeveral cuſtom-houſes. * 

the proviſions reſpecting the meaſure} of 
quantity, the mode of aſcertaining the quality to be 
re: enacted. If it were not thought better, as it moſt 
certainly would be, to determine the quantity which 
was to pay duty, or to receive bounty, by the WEIGHT, 
both as to corn unground, as well as age the law - ” 
pop * to corn N Een 
a puch . 


— 


Such 3 3 would Koda an 8 


tendency to encourage good huſbandry in the tillage 
2 and to avoid a thouſand frauds, in the commerce 


rain. 
by would prevent many frauds as to the bounty, 


: — contracts —and would have an effect to give 


ritiſh corn a preference in the foreign market. 
and would, at the ſame time, lead to the importation 
of ſuch as "would: never interfere with our on corn, 


in our own markets, even Jags the moſt ample i _— 


tation of foreign corn. 


Although there-might ariſe a thouſand perplexities 


| 7 difficulties, and hence ſome danger, in any law 


directing corn to be ſeld by weight; yet the thug 
directing the duties and bounties ta be ſo paid, could 
have none. I can venture to ſay that this matter has 
been fully conſidere d. 

I take the liberty of laying this-ſtate and propoſal 
before the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. Ws 1 
wiſh. it to be referred to the Commiſlioners of the 
Cuſtoms—and 1 will be ready to communicate or 
give explanations in my upon every point which 
Ee 1 5 

ichmond, Surry, Juh 15 1778. „„ 


. An obſervation which carries conviftion with it. v. 


1 


* 
e * * 
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F 
Riſe of Price page 36. WW 1 5 


T has been, b by ſome writers, ſuppoſed "that the 

high prices of corn ſince the year 1756, have 

in confined to England; an idea which was res: | 
able to the cauſes they attributed the evil to, a 
worſe police reſpecting markets, engroſſers, ſoreſtallers, 
Ke. To fay, that prices have of late yery | gene- 
rally riſen in other parts of 2 Will be 
to much of this nonſenſe; and it will alſo account, 
in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, far the riſe ip our 
| ican colonies, I tranſeribe the following tables 
from M. Engell's Eſai fur la maniere la plus fare 
ditablir un Mens de . des 1 8 I . 


The ſack of wheat, weight 17 212 n wh ſold 
in the divers markets of alatinate from 1751 ta 
1769 incluſively, at 4 Ari a a lah to * 5% | 
| Pe in 1770, at 1. | a 


1 0 
ne of re at Berne. . 
1751 = 7 1758 - — 92 . 375 — 37 
%% IG»... 00 uy 
1753 — 2 1760 — &_ 1767 — 80 
1784. — 65 1761 285 185768 — 78 
1755 — 60 1762 — 60 1769 = go. 
1756 — 65 1763 — 56 1770 — 130, 
1757 — 8 1764 — 64 CSE 


The ſack of Wo or ſpelt, | weighs 190 to 200 
8 „ 


III. 
Price of wheat at Dijon. | 
1753 RO; 62 to 70 A 1757 * — fols 55 to 6 
1754 —— $50 — 65 „ + ans. nos ; 
17 — 4 55 , 
1 vo om e 
| 775 


| 


17 — f- 7 — . 


19 : s Va=% 


17 4 12728 — 21 


* | | 
7 4 "oe 4 y wb 4 R a 
4. a4 « 7 0 l — oo g ; 


61 fo 48 „ % 1760 — fu 8 
2764 — 60 = 3 © 1770 — IS 105 


17 d 5 — E 2 » 9 7 « * 4 & „ 22 0 
| The meaſure of Dijon weighs 46 to 47 pounds. 
ZN ; IV. | 82 


Liv. 4. 
Liv. 1. d. 5 ants — in 
1764 — 7 6 
"2705 — 8 15 
1700 d 10 0 
1767 — 10 6 
1568 — 10 15 1 


0. N 


0 0 0-0 


a 


wal 

— 

wy 

00 

= 

O 

. 
2 

o O GOGO a0 
0 


S 
Ptiice of corn at Gencu. 


N : a. 995 g 4 ſo 
1700 — 30. 1720 — 21 14170 27 3 


1701 — 33. 37410... 1744. 57 3 


22 - 1 1722 —= 21 1742 — 28, 
1703 — 32 „„ „„ 6 5 1743 — 2x 

21 1726 — 21 17745 ods | 
2 5 5725 — 226 —3t 
1707 — 21 2727 — 24 


T EE + 464+ 


E 0 20-SE: 1750 — 285 


1911 — 36 1731 — 2 1751 — 30 


" 07123 36 : 1732, 22 1752 == 30 


1713 4% 1732 — 1753 — 30 


e 


718 2 4 1736 — 19 1 | 


OO Os bao RL 


1769 — 11 19 Q , 


1947 — 40 
1748 — 30 


. af I 2 
1 4 4 wo # * * 
: 
* bi - . 
? : * 1 
* 
7 


1 
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75 7 Flarint. 6 Fbrim. E:}? | A 68 
1760 - 24 1764 — 22 1768 — 29 
1761 — 24 1765 368 1769 3 
1762 — 23 1766 — 36 1770 — 63 
„ —- 8 A 


The meaſure is the coupe; weighs from 108 to 112 
pounds, of 18 ounces. RE Fg 


Mt. — 


— 


, 
Decline of Manufacture — Page 87. s 1 5 


; 6 is very difficult to know what is the real ſtate 


of any manufacture; ſo difficult, that I believe it. © 
is ſcarcely eyęr attained, except when a committee 
of the Houſe of Commons is appointed for the pur- 


| Poſe, with power to ſend for perſons, papers, and 


records, The late appointment of ſuch a committee 


to enquire into the ſtate of the linen manufacture in 


Great Britain and Ireland, has brought to light ſome 
very important facts relative to that manufacture. 
The point of ſuppoſed declenſion, mentioned in the 
text, after the concluſion of the laſt war, appears to 
be no. ſuch point in reality; this is an extraordinary 
circumſtance, for in the journies I have madę throug 
this kingdom, I found accounts very general of the 
decline that followed the peace; I am therefore ſur- 
rized- to find that this was not the caſe with the 
linen manufacture, as appears by the following table 
of export of Britiſh and Iriſb linen from England, © 


» Britiſh Linens, Irifb Linens, © 
Years. | | Yards, ” Yayo 
2943; — $779 p— 40, - 
2246: = 49,521 w— 28,255- 
1 — $6,240 — 101,928 
1746, — 175,328 — 695.0 .) 
„ — en,, ̃Ä v 
1743 — 330,747 — 723,663 


% E 0 
. vow — 9 Eocene 5 A 12” 9 q * * 
5 * * F< 3 « a6 2 & - 
7 
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5 e 


1 


| A 

1749 * 417 — 
es 874 * 
171 — 225 — 
225. — 8 I 
. 41,510 — 
1754 — 4 gs 
i 41,367 —— 

verage of ſeven WY 
— peace, } 576-373 . m_—_ 
1756 — 3941746 — 
(TSP nn, ORESE: nm 
„ 1842657 — 
r 
1760 — 1,413,602 — 
1761 — 1,272,985 
| 3 — 1,762,643 

— — — 5 4 

"ous — by 123559286 — 
1763 — 2, 308,310 — 
27%. — 25,134,733 —— 

1765 — _ 2,095,933 — 
1568 — 2,236,086 — 
1767 — 2,4181. —— 
1768 — 2687,57 — 
„ 31769 — 3056,90 — 
Len peace, J 42566 75 


772,245 


0 


7195138 
2,005, 575 


22112109 


1,956,572 


1737553 
1,819,329 
2,930, 7 


6 * ; ; 


; 1,985,825 | | 


TT 1 


— 1 850 
1,663,570 

1, 770, 634 

25.227,142 

2, 270, 160 

38559159. 


2,033.44 | 


1779 — $3,210,506 —— 2,707,482 
$273. 4+421,4948, . 3,450,224 
Since 1791, the manufacturerg have complained 
much, and their complaints were the occaſion of this 


ommittee. 


But u 


this I muſt make two obſerva- 


tions which appear to me eſſential: Fit, * year 

= is greater than 1770, by 

00:21, Tip 

PMs — 152902534 — e, N | 
> We 


7 
% 


as 
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Which in the Britiſp is à greater riſe by a million of 
' wards than that from 1769 to 1770; this great 
ſuperiority of 1771 was owing to the flow of trade 
that gy ane diſſolution of combinations in Ame- 
rica; conſequently is an/jmproper year to take ſingly 
for compariſon. The l of Toxin, ; 
different periods is to average ſeveral : thus, if 1771, 
1772, and 1773 equal on an average thoſe of 1770, 
1769, and 1768, no perſon can, upon any principles, 
deduce a decline. The ſtagnation of credit following 
the bankruptcies in May 1772, was a wound to every 
fabric in the kingdom; but as in its nature it was 
temporary, there can be Jittle doubt of a revival: 
and accordingly trade of every ſort is now faſt reviy- 
1 1 „ 1 
The linen manufacturers, it is true, came to par- 
liament for relief, ſuppoſing the ſtagnation they 
experienced not owing to that of credit, but an 
increaſed import of foreign linens, The following 
table is tranſcribed from the report of the committee, 
„ by e ; 


Yar, Yards, RE: A 
1752 — 27,856,122 — e 
Rr 997 Co _Zh{T 
1754 — 30,871,973 — 6,981,928 
1755 ET ĩͤꝰj O.- J's 2,094 
1756 —— 31,759,234 — 8,461,720" 
1757 —— 28,429,072 —— 8,461,031 *® 
1759, — 25,059,533 *—— 0,482,730 
1760 — 27,988,972 —— 10,079,851 _ 
1761 — $30,428,424 —— 6,742,960 
1762 — 18,827,853 — | 5,990,706 | 
1763 — 26,634,851 —— 8,046,355 
1764 —— 28,092,215 — 7,889,265: 
1765 — 23.7; — 65,3947 
F + ory, STII: 
1767 — 21054411 — 214,784 
„ 23.712.343 mos $,046,980 
1769 —— 23, 431,162 —— 7,102,527 
1770 — 27,101,343 — 8, 461,545 
„ contra Obs. nyt” 


Now - | 
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Now from this table it appears equally: clear, that 


the import is not increaſed to 1771 115 is on the con- 


erary lllened;, por is the re-expore leſſened. if ben 


© 


-Þ BS £3 4 aA ES wa uf > „ s 7 | 
the accqunts come to be made up for 1774s SN 1773e. 
may have reaſon to-complain. 


*%. 
: 


purpoſe of  ſhewing that this manufacture went on 
"regularly increaſing after the ee Becta ch 
of my buſineſs to touch upon what has happened ſince 


1771—they have_proved what I produced them for 


clearly—as to the reſt, I as induced to hint what I did, 


becauſe I am always, from principle, ſuſpicious of com- 
mercial complaints. The lengths to which the woollen 
manufacturers carried ſuch complaints near forty years 
ago—the aſſeverations they .made—the proofs they, 
brought the arguments they uſed--the attention given, 
them by parliament—all tending to evince and prove 


 inconts/{;bly, that the woollen manufacture was gag to, 


the dogs, at the very time when it was flouriſhing in an 


higher degtee than was ever before experienced 


this is with me a circumſtance that P | 
uch, 
II, 


u f 
on the average of ſeveral years, a decline is proved, * 


manufacturing complaints and will never allow 
to believe facts that do not clearly appear Bo 
tables of exportation as thoſe'I have now quote 
meaſures of encouragement. . ought, n .to. 
taken; but as to temporary ſtagnations, ariſing fro 
evidently, temporary, cauſes, they do not appear to c 


for per Fora, leerations, if any thing is bazards 
by . ns: the alarm of ruin that is gone, 


forth among all our other manufacturers at the idea of 


wa 
2 


meaſures, carries an . of impropriety for 


ſuch alarms are generally groundleſs. The com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the whole affair, 


* 


will fairly and candidly examine all parties — they will 


diſcover, fuſt, whether there is any great decline; 


nexy ry 100 ee eee eee 


appeared in other manufactures then the cauſes of 
ſuch partial or general declenſion will be examined 


* 


| erntlemen, : 
he tables here tranſcribed being quoted for the 
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and if it appears that cauſes, 'which' heat r 


ü 
2 


againſt the linen trade, Habe produced ſuch effect 


trary, if they find that the effect is not fingular but 


general, and flowing from cauſes which will gradually 
remove themſelves, they will then, doubftleſs, deter- 


mine that new and reſtrictive meaſures ate unneceſſary, 


One circumſtance has fallen within my own know- 


gives me reaſon to think the evil complained of is not 


owing to any cauſe particularly bearing 'againſt the 


linen fabric. The number of farms at preſent upon 


they will very wiſely recommend tô the houſe ſuch 


ledge relative to the preſent ſtate of 7##larid; which 


the landlords hands in that kingdom is very great, 
and tenants every day throwing up others, of break 
ing upon them. I have been applied to by ſeveral 


very conſiderable landlords for my advice on this their 
fituation ; and upon making enquiries into the cauſes 
of this effect; aſking if the products of the land el} 


at lower prices than they uſed to do—or if the far= 
mers expences have ariſen conſiderably—T have been 


anſwered, that products of all forts (ell better thai 


ever they did—and that expences have not riſen.— 


Nor was it till I had repeated my enquiries of dif- 


ferent perſons, that I found the whole of theif evils 


owing to the ſtagnation of eredit et was it proved 
to me inconteſtibly. Very many farmers Hired their 
lands on credit conducted their buſineſs on credit, 


and ſettled their children in other farms on credit, 
and this whole ſyſtem receiving a fatal blow in the 


bankruptcies of May, &c. 1772, ſuch a diftreſs. fol- 
. lowed among theſe fons of credit, that infinite hum- 


bers Were ruined. Now if agriculture 'could be 6 


at that manufactures ſuffered in a greater proportion, 


being more dependant on commercial credit ; and is 
not this a very ſtrong collateral proof that the declen- 
ſion of the linen trade is owing principally to this 


TR: 


cauſe?? 


44 


} 


% 


- 
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1 


* 
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affected by the failure of credit, is it to be wondered 


* 
* 


Dy 


{ 
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IRISH EMIGRATIONS. | 370 
© Before I finiſh theſe obſervations, I. ſhall e 


' wiſh that the committee may publiſh, in their farther 
report, a table of the annual export of all woollen 
fabrics.It is a common opinion that that manufacture 
is declining—I much ſuſpect the truth of it; but to 


prove the real fact, cannot but have its uſes it will 


Probably ſtop many groundleſs complaints. 


3 ye 3 BOW PEO SEPHORA 34» 
At 1 © MIGRATLIONS:: 1. 


I the courſe of the examinations which the linen 
committee has taken, the emigrations from Jreland 
were an object much enquired into—they ſeemed to 
many gentlemen an object of alarm. What 1 have 
obferved in the preceeding papers was deſigned by 
way of reply to the falſe ideas too current in books, 
pamphlets, and news- papers. did not imagine that 
fo wife an afſembly as a Britiſb houſe of Commons 
would ever deſcend to opinions ſo much below their 
level, Why are you uneaſy at theſe people leaving 
Ireland? To what purpoſe would 70 5 th 
ſtay at home? their going is proof enough that they 
ought to go—or in other words, there were more 
than you could employ. Oh, but that 7s owing to the 
decline of the linen trade, and if that riſes \again, the 
hands will not be found. Do not indulge ſuch idle 


fears: raiſe the manufacture as quick as you pleafs, | 


it will, in its moſt. rapid progreſs,. create * 
every ' motion: the abſence of thoſe that are gone 
will be a premium to the induſtry of thoſe that remain, 
by filling their! hands with conſtant work, and prove 
ſuch an-encouragement to population that Ke > 
will be able to oppoſe its progreſs. It would be a molt 
beneficial thing to this country, if the unemployed 


people at Norwich, Colcheter, Sudbury, Bocking, &c. 


were ſeized. with the Iriſß ſpirit of emigration; we 
ſhould, twenty years hence, be the more populous on 
that account. In a word, this is a link of that chain 
of reaſoning which I traced before. Look firſt to em- 
loyment, as the principal object, and trouble not your 
head about population; if you cannot keep up your 
245 i. eee ene ee | 7-29 
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quantity of employment, your people will decreaſe in 
ſpite of fats; and they will decreaſe more from the un- 
employed hands remaining a durthen on the induſtridus, 

and ſtarving them by competition, than if they ſhould 
emigrate as faſt as their employment declined. Would 
but gentlemen refle& on the whole train of this 
reaſoning, they would not think any part of it para- 
doxical. It has been with ſurprize that I have heard 
gentlemen of. acknowledged abilities, ſaying, F ſome 
meaſure is not taken to keep theſe emigrants at home; the 
country will be ruined. Whereas, the ſureſt, methot 
of doing miſchief would be to ſtop them, Increaſ 

your employment and you will retain hands enough | 
to anſwer. that employment—let the reſt take their 
way to that happy clime where hands create emplay- 
ment. Which is not the caſe in Europe f. But if Yue 
would retain them without doing miſchief, offer them 
ſome of your waſte land in property, and yau will 
| ſoon find that they will then ſtay in Jreland; having 
found that at home. for which they wanted to go 
abroad employment. 3 ined act 
The emigration of the huſbandmen from the North 
and Welt of Scotland, has occaſioned as much conver- 
ſation in that kingdom, as the emigrating manufacturers 
in Ireland. There is a conſiderable difference between 
them, for. farmers and huſbandmen emigrating are 
an extreme clear proof, that they are very unpoliti- 
cally treated at home in ſome point of rent, houſes, 
leaſes, or perſonal ſervice, For I ſhall venture to 
aſſert, that if a Jandlord conducts his eſtate on good 
principles, even with his own profit the firſt object, 
that his tenants and labourers will never emigrate, 
Raiſing rents with. judgment is an excellent opera- 
tion for all parties,, but ſome contrive to make it the 
very engine of loſs and folly. I find, however, from 
ſome very ſenſible obſervations in the Edinburgh Ma- 
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+ I have heard ſome perſons expreſs themſelves as if they wiſhed a 
prohibition laid upon the exportation of men. Such an idea I have 
alſo ſound recommended in France, in a book which, from beginning 
go end, is a continued ſtring of vulgar errors. Des Canſes de la Depepu- 
lation, Izmo. 1767, page 201. c N 
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Fuxine, that the emigrations from that country are not 
3 the * alſo, obſerve, that the 
war carried off between 50 and 60,000 of the ableſt 
bodied men in the north and weft of Srotland, which, 
for a time, diſtreſſed every branch of demand, yet in 
a very few years numbers were greater than ever, and 
hands for every demand ſo plentiful, that many wanted 
work: an inflancs which is a very ſtrong illo vation 
of the reaſoning I have offered; and proves that the 
abſence of thoſe men operated as à premium to the 
Increaſe and induſtry of thoſe who remained, _ 
Now 1 am upon the ſubject of emigrations froni 
Scotland and Iriland, I muſt add a remark or two on 
the methods followed in raiſing rents. People of 
large fortune will look only to ſaving trouble, — 
ſend an agent to raiſe their eſtates, as if it was a work 
as eaſy as raiſing a barn. In Ireland the buildings on 
many eſtates conſiſt of Jabourers cabins only; who 
may ſo far be called farmers, as they have each their 
little field or two. Theſe labourets depend on and 
are. under-tenants to farmers, who live in towns at 
ſome diſtance ; the landlord deals only with theſe 
| farmers, and the cabbins are left at their mercy; The 
moſt pernicious ſyſtem that ever was invented. Was 
I, entruſted with the management of a great Fiſh 
eſtate, I ſhould ſet all theſe labourers free from the 
farmers, and make them tenants to the principal; and 
ſo far from raifing/ their little farms, I ſhould fink. 
the rent where it was ſcrewed very high, their cabbins 
I would put into repair, give them as much more 
land at a reaſonable rate as they deſired and aſſiſt the 
moſt induſtrious, in proportion to their induſtry. In a 
word, my firſt operation ſhould make all the mob in- 
the country my friends upon principles of juſtice; 
and then I would go to work with the farmers, and 
make them pay what their lands were really worth. In 
this part of the buſineſs however there ought to be many 
n ae particularly under the circ s'of 
1. Buildings; 2. incloſures ; and 3. leaſes. The 
two firſt articles muſt either be at the direct or the 
es Wo = indirect 
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Aindirect expence of the landlord—the latter is in all 
caſes the heavieſt upon him. If he throws an expence 
upon his tenant, which he ought to bear himſelf, he 
muſt grant ample deductions on that account and 
he muſt not only do this, but muſt farther ſee his 
tenant ſpending that money on buildings and fences, 
vrhich ought to be expended in the culture of the 
Jand—This is as heavy upon him as the former he 
bears both theſe weights—and he precludes improve- 
ments upon the Engliſh ſyſtem, Let any. man who 
underſtands huſbandry and figures, calculate theſe 
circumſtances, and fee what profit the Iriſb landlord 
makes by neither building houſes nor digging ditches. 
As to leaſes, they ſhould be for 21 years; neuer for 
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| T's Rev. Dr. Price, in his very ingenious 


Ob ſervations on reverſionary payments, has drawn 
*ſuch a picture of the declining population of this 
kingdom, as i muſt alarm and terrify all well. wiſhets 
to their country, and much exhilerate the ſpirits cof 
dur neighbours. This opinion, for I can call it 
nothing elſe, is publiſhed .in 4 work, the principal 
part of which confiſts of a chain of demonſttatiue 
proofs; the author being remarkably attentive int go 
advance any affertipns in his calculations: of the value 
of reverſions, &c. without giving the palitive facts 
on which he builds; and at the ſame time, beng a 
gentleman of conſiderable literary reputation, what- 
euer is found in his book muſt carry a much greater 
"weight than the fame ſentiments would have if ſound 
in inferior company. The conſequence is, that the 
idea of our depopulation will become more general; 
5 7 : FClamours 


lamours ahout en ofling rang F the hi th rices 
of er Sa more a 3 and Nike old 
worn-out amations againſt lux de n 
on in the mouths of bu elde. It fon 
only an Jan s readers that Eonverſe about his ſenti- 
Maw? £ e 5 iſcourſe is retailed among numbets. The 
3 populated Who fays i ie is de 8 
3 Pre toho has wriften ſo A 
{ 1 SaPRately the aſſertion reals, rg con- 
. . „ the idea of ng © 3 ol po 
any other aſſertion in his boo 
* depopulates the kingdom. This is ſy e to be prpved 
18 he as the value 9 of ne hives for « a Sven 
number 9 years: 
p ie here, Sir, I beg Jeavę to  obſere, by Ac 
conſolation "20: my countrymen, that a iſ⸗ 
tinction is to wid made in the er A hes 
poſitive aſſertions he has ventured. on the pg of 
the people, engroſſing farms, &c. are by no 
attended with ny but conj jectural proofs 3 no pe 
ones; that is, he offers up th ſuch and ſuch 
ſupported by arguments; which, if you ap pproye, 
may accept; and if not, reject. ut this is not = 
caſe with the kid parts 3 his =o 1 4 f - 
1 ;ommands 0 ent by facts; not ſo icit 
15 uments 22 des on ſu ppolitighs. 3 2 
| he fol fo ain are the propoſition which Dr, Price 
Labours | to eftabliſh 


Merl ay gage e is fallen a 
" That the ag By cry ufer is four millions and 
. That the depopulatiof is partly nig; to the 


fl of farms. 
From an attentive peruſal of the work, I can” d 


no other data uy wheyes, theſe e Re 

. drawn than the follow. 

1. The numbet of Joule calculated om 

the hearth books by  Davenant, were, 
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In 1685, ditto etl hes 1, 300,0 
In 1690, ditto Bk, 1,319,215 | 
2, F he number in 1759 (from . 

rations on Trade and Finances 7 9856, 482 


In 1766, ditto Þ het 


to-be in 1782 


Ditto in Ox — 5 (excluſive of the alleges) 5 fe 

and at Wolverhampton = IE 

Ditto in Birmin 4 and * 

Ditto in Shrew 2 „ = 
Ditto in Holy-Croſe | 17 
Ditto in Northampton, + Aanch⸗ e, and, ER Pave 
Liverpool“, Ni 1 2 
Ditto in Achworth, Newbury and Gees e 
Ditto in Calne Tous 1 0th 
Ditto in Altringham _ ai - iT, 1 +. .h4 
Ditto in St. Michael's, Cheſter AB 


Ditto in Leeds (partly conjeftured) | ths 
TI | 


Towns n Dr. Short. 1 Little e 
than f 7 - thy 44 
Ditto in 65 country pariſhes; not quite . Wi 
Ditto in Leeds 5 
Upon theſe authorities 1 mall obſerve, that che 
number of houſes given by Davenant is not from an 
actual enumeration, (for none was ever yet made) but 
calculated from the hearth tax. This may be Juſt ; 
but reaſons are'not wanting to think the contrary. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that Dr. Halley eu- 


Hated them (ſee Houghton's Huſbandry ) from the fame 
authority, in 1691, at 1, 175,951, which N 


badly with that of 1690, as to, make a prod 
error in one account, and ſhews how extreme) y fe fa J ib 8 | 
the authority is. 

Dr. Brakenridge gives the number, in 171 o, to be 


| mn which is leſs than at preſent. . It is to be 
not 


that Dr. Price takes no notice of theſe accounts. 
It may be ſaid, that Dr. Brakenridge does not mention 
the _—_ whencs he got the uin; but his * 


' NUMBER Or THE PEOPLE. a. 
bs too. well eſtabliſhed to ſuppoſe him utterly miſ· 
- If the liſts from which the Doctor calculates be 
true, the number of houſes in 1766 were: leſs by 
* than in 1660. 
he liſt of 1691 gives 56, 826 more hbuſes in 
Yorkſhire, Middleſex, London, Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and 
Suſſex, for that year, than for 1258, which is ſimply 
mpoſſible. {See Three Trafts on Corn Trade.) From 
— is to be ſeen what credit is to be given to the 
calculations of the laſt century, | 


Let us compare the two periods. WEE» 
Cuſtoms at the Revolution, n 27, 015, ooo 
At preſent, above = + 2,000,000 

The exciſe at the Revolution 5 +. 666,383 
At preſent - 4.600, ooo 
Total of imports and exports in 1668 10, ooo, ooo 
In; 1763 = | 26 6572854 


Rental of the kingdom i in sir Villiam 
Day 8 e after the Reſtora- 85 
e - ®#*9,000,000 


At preſent 20, ooo, ooo 
Vears purchaſe of land then 11 The 177 
At preſent - | 1 4 33x 
Intereſt of money from 1660 to 1690, | £ 7 6 6 
From 1730 10 1760 | — - 3 13 6 


Agriculture needs no compariſon. 
"is che name of common ſenſe, if the kingdom 
contained in the former period a million and a half of 
Fu oy 4 than in the latter, about what were they 
ed 
_ the Doctor imagine, that the fuperiority of 4 
all theſe circumſtances can indicate a Jet numerous 
ple, by a guarter, than in the former period? If 
Pr. Price can conceive theſe circumſtances to exiſt, 
and at the ſame time mark a population inferior to 
that of 1 822 I muſt lay, by the ſame rule, that the 
— F 


Ro —— 
5 — 


; = on Ways and Means, 1635, 5. 36. f lb. 7.36. 
"Pp Davenant's ye Vol Il. p. I's. t 695, P 
Peg: Political drichmetic, p. 151. 11 wid. 
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moſt populous age of _ muſt have been the reign 


of * Conqueror. 1 
the next r pecting the preſent liſt, it is 


Wart 1, (and I apprehend juſtly) that theſe are much 
the moſt accurate ever taken; but I muſt remark, 
11 a gentleman (equally eminent for his 7 
is eloquence, and his accurate inveſtigation of th 

affairs) has informed me, that by taking urtiollir | 
Accounts of ſeveral pariſhes, the inhabitants, houſes, 

births, &c. he finds the number of houſes falſely re- 
ported to government in Who Kc. being in_every 
inſtance FEWER than the real number. This is ex- 
tremely probable to be univerſal ; and of which the 
Doctor might have taken a hint, from the reat dif- 
ference between the number of houſes in Fa L as - 
appears in the pariſh books, and from Maitland's 
accurate and laborious examination. This circun- 


ſtance is efential : It deſtroys the foundation of all the 


. »"wK to prove our depopulation, at one ſtroke. 
aſtly, as to the number per houſe :—Suppoſe the 
houfes 980,692, and the'ayerage 
5 to a Houſe, as at Norwich, the total i is 4903450 
5 — gas at Leeds, — 4.903,40 
— - Oxford,  — 45717,320 
gt —— as at rar rr 457174320 
51 ——— as at ters pe _ 1 
5. —— as at Covent WW 3s 638,979 


IS 


45 —— as at Holy Croſs, ' —— 4,249,66 
45 — as at Northampton, — 4,658, 28. 
44 —— 2s at Manchefter, — 4z058,287 
43 ——— as at Liverpool, — 4,658,28 
41— as at Aelwortb, — — 30 2760 

4 — 238 at Newbiry, — $:922,76 
4 — | as n, — 3922,70 
eee We at N 25 — 5 
4 — — — 0 
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At Oxford, the Colleges are rejected at Achworth, 
. Soo ur pe Cale, ve Phorchouth . Theſe 
omiſſions are named; nor have we any information 


that ſimilar deductions are not elſewhere uſed. But 


upon what principles can fuch a calculation be made? 
As the application of the facts is to know the general 
average not per family, but per houſe, the largeſt 
feminaries of people ought to be included, or the 


reſult cannot come near the truth, This is ſo appa- 


PR — 


rent, that it muſt ſtrike every one at firſt fight. Yet 
does Dr. Price determine the- general number by the 
average of the particulars, after all ſuch buildings are 
rejected. So that a houſe with a family of ten, two 


of whom are at college, is called eight, yet the 
college no where included—And the ſame with hoſ- 


pitals, poor-houſes, &c; This is ſuch a method of 
calculating as I cannot comprehend—for in it 2 and 2 


do not make 4. 


Noa pariſh at London is included, where the numbers 
per houſe mult certainly be more conſiderable, though 
perhaps more than a tenth of the total are there “, 
No place in which any great noblemar or rich com- 
moner reſides, —What allowance is made for all the 
body of ſeamen? the army, which in 17 52 WAS abave 
100, ooo; alſo the men fought off by the war, but 
which peace ſoon recruits? The number taken pe- 
houſe of only one family, we find 4,587,000 : To 


theſe are to be added the ſuperiority of London ani 


1 3 | * 83 3 f $ 
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It deſerves notice, that Dr. Price procured an account of part of 
Pancras pariſh, wherein the numbers are above ſeven to a houſe ; which 
is explained m_ by ſaying many were lodgeres. E 
Within the Bills there were in 173% 95,968 houſes, Pancras and 
Maryhone not included; call it only 100,000, and if they are claſſed in 
whatever probable manner you may fix on, the number will turn out 


20, at 12k • “, 2830, % 
20, at 10 fk: 200,000 
 " 20000 at 38 — — 160,000 
20,000 at 6& womens 12000 | 
h , þ _ promo | HOO F 
n ; — ——— : 


$20,008 
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its environs to 43 per houſe; the inhabitants of all 
colleges, ſchools, hoſpitals, poor-houſes, and priſons z 
all ſoldiers and ſeamen; all perſons without ſettled - 
habitations, &c, You are farther. to add the de. 
ficiences in the liſt of houſes, which cannot exceed, 
and which may fall ſhort, as we know. it does, and 


| reckon for theſe the real average per houſe, And 


when all theſe circumſtances are conſidered, the 
reader, it is apprehended, will not approve of the 
poſitive expreſſion uſed by our author. Four millions 
and a half are probably too large an allowance; five 
millions certainly ſo,” (Page 60 of Supplement.) 
To what purpoſe ſuch an aſſertion can be veptured, 
unſupported by facts, unleſs to conyince the world 
that the nation is ruined, I know not. 

As to the number of individuals per family, it is in 


this enquiry uſeleſs, unleſs it was proved that every 


houſe contains but one; which is impoſſible to prove, 


But T ſhould be glad to know, whether an hoſpital, 


a priſon, a college, a ſchool, &c, were reckoned as 
families? The author takes no notice (except in 
the caſe of Leeds) of the difference between houſes 
_ faniy ſo that we haye no certain ſatisfaction on 

is head, _ | i | 

Laſtly, Sir, I come to the cauſe of this imaginary 
depopulation, which the Doctor attributes chiefly to 
engroſſing farms. I will offer no reaſons in ſupport 
of that which I have already proved. From a com- 


| pariſon of the population of 250 farms, containing 


more than ſeyenty thouſand acres, I have ſhewn that 


farms of above 500 acres are in population ſuperipr 


to ſmaller ones, as 84 to 6X (Six Months Tour, vol. ivy. 
p. 192, 251, 253, 267). Iwill change my opinion when 
a longer liſt, taken with more care and impartiality, 


is produced, that proves a contrary fact. And I have 


there given the reaſons why it 1s impoſſible the fact 
ſhould be otherwife, „„ . 
Attributing the high price of proviſions (Supple. 


£ 


# ment, p. 19) to any. cauſes that can be remedied by 


government, muſt have an extreme bad effect on the 


4 
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minds of the people; it is, like all we hear about job- 
bers, badgers, foreſtallers, &c. It is a. miſtake to 
ſuppoſe, that large farms can have any ſuch effects, 
unleſs the ſoil, when well cultivated, yields leſs food 
than when full of beggary and weedls. 
The Doctor from M. Muret ſpeaks alſo of laying 
arable lands to graſs, as a cauſe of depopulation. 
This has nothing to do with the fize of farms. 
This Swiſs writer ſpeaks alſo of engrofling farms; 
but the author ſhould recolle& an eflential ifference 
between England and Switzerland in this reſpect. In 
the latter, the ſmall farms M. Muret ſpeaks of, are 
nerally ſmall eſtates, that is, the property of the 
farmer. I find this in almoſt every page of the Berne 
Memoires; but this is a direct exception to ſmall 
farms. It is poſſible (but this again is a point 
which wants proof) that ſmall farms in property, may 
be favourable to population; for the farmer may 
afford a much better culture than that miſerable one 
univerſally ſeen on them when rent is pa. 
No part of this ſubje&t will admit of general, 
random aſſertions; exceptions muſt be made, or a 
writer can only miſlead. | 3 
If the prices of proviſions be high, it muſt be owing 
to the cheapneſs of money, or a natural ſcarcity; but 
the people never recur to natural cauſes; they always 
dreſs up a phantom among their neighbours, and call 
it jobber, badger, butcher, or what not, to whom the 
attribute every evil under the ſun. But who will be ſo 
hardy as to aſſert that proviſions are dear? What do 
you mean by dearneſs? Would you have wheat at the 
ſame price when a kingdom has thirty millions of 
ſpecie as when it had but twenty; or when it has 
twenty, the ſame as when it had ten? Before you 
talk of the comparative dearneſs of two periods, prove 
to me, that the quantity of ſpecie in both is equal. 
For want of attending to this circumſtance, the people 
axe blown up into diſcontent, by writings which can- 
not poſſibly have any good effect If my commogity 
. | [ 
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is wheat, and I pay for moſt of my conſumption. 
double the price of 80 years ago (and juſtly too; 
owing to the different value of money) ought I not 
to receive double the price for my wheat? 
| But the truth is, the prices of commodities muſt 
li | always _— to the variations of demand for 
| them ; the r that is brought to market to 
| anſwer that demand. If the people either inereaſe in 
| | . numbers, or confume more, or a better ſort of food 
| than formerly, in either caſe the demand increafes and 
prices muſt riſe : If on the contrary, the demand con- 
tinues the ſame, but the quantity is leſs, the ſame 
effect muſt follow. If the people decreaſe, or eat 
leſs, or a worſe ſort of food than formerly, and the 
fame quantity is brought to market, then prices muſt 
certainly fall. In all which cafes, whatever is found 
to be the price of a commodity, oucntT To Br 
the price of that commodity ; fince it is evidently 
regulated by the variations in the demand, and the 
quantity which ſupplies it. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more pernicious, and at the ſame time futile, than 
to attempt to regulate that by laws, rules, ſtatutes, 
and proclamations, which regulates itfelf by the 
vibrations in the market. And I do not comprehend, 
how a country can greatly increaſe in wealth, through 
induſtry, without the quantity of wealth having a con- 
fiderable effect in theſe vibrations. ( But for a contrary - 
opinion, ſee Sir James Steuart, vol. i. p. 394): | 
To return to E have lately taken great 
pains in procuring liſts for ſatisfying me on this head. 
I ſhall continue to collect them, and doubt not 
being able to convince the publick, as far as any 
authority, except directly numbering the people, will 
allow, that the numbers, fo far from declining, 
MO x advance conſiderably; which may be ſeen by the preat 
* increaſe of births in very many places ſince the Re- 
i ftauration. The gentleman I mentioned above has 
made fimilar reſearches, and the event is with him 
univerſally the ſame, Dr. Price, though he has been 
2 | POE 10 
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ſo converſant in ſuch regiſters, takes not the leaſt 
notice of this; from which I conjecture, that he alſo 
might find it thus. 1405 
at whether the people are increaſing 6r not, it is 

certainly of high importance to know the real and the 

whole truth; this can only be gained by numberi 
them. I publiſhed laſt year, Propoſals to the Lei 
Hature, for that purpoſe; and ſince opinions ſtill 
continue ſo: contrary, the RY of thut meaſure 

wh pig —_ ever. # _ 
It is m ing an en to all writi at can 
increaſe the groundleſs er of the people con- 
eerning the rates of proviſions, &c. or convert into the 
melancholy proſpect of a ruined nation the unparal- 
leled proſperity of this great and . kingdom, 
that has urged me, Sir, to trouble you. with this 
letter; and by no means a fondnefs for contradiction: 
J honour the abilities of the author from whoſe 
opinion in one point I differ; and my aim, believe 
me, is — but the . e "RN of real n | 

Im, Sir, your 8, &c. 
North Hime, March 28, hp 
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Lau of Settlements. —Page 95. 


2 1 

INCE the Above paſſage was written, a bill has 
been brought into parliament, and is now under 
t en to prevent unneceſſary and vexatious 
removals of the poor, I have read this bill, and been 
: 114 1 at the Abtes that happened on its progreſs, 
and I am induced to add a remark or two on the 
propa becaufe, to find fault with our laws as 
have done in the above paſſage, and to take no 
notice of a propoſed amendment, might be Fur 


an inattention, | 


432 . EVILS ARISING FROM 
The argument ſhould, I think, go ricivipally46 | 


this point: To remove the POLITICAL evil, incur- 
ring as ſmall a PRIVATE inconvenience as poſſible. 


So great an object cannot be acquired without hazard- 


ing ſome inconveniences/; but in queſtions of this 
ſort, it ought to be an eternal rule, at the ſame time 
that you look at the inconvenience, to view alſo the 
benefit. Compare them, and then draw your con- 
cluſion. That it is an object of vaſt importance, no 
body can doubt; the preſent laws are cruel, injudi- 
cious, unpolitical, and pernicious, To tie a man 
down to a ſpot where his legal ſettlement may be, 
and cut off that natural liberty of mankind of mov- 
ing where he pleaſes, is certainly a cruel law, and in 
its nature, a direct effort of tyranny, for the effect is 
flavery.— To ſuppoſe that the expenditure of the poor 
rates, is the price at which this right to tyrannize 1s 
purchaſed, appears very erroneous, for the evil falls 
where the benefit never comes—nor is the latter, 
individually taken, the conſequence of the former. 
Yet if the one was to be ſuppoſed the price of the 
other, both will be acknowledged the effects of mere 
power - you chuſe to inflict an unnatural reftrition, 
| you chuſe to give a benefit—but both are the efforts 
of your power, It is therefore impoſſible to ſay, with 
any propriety, that the maintenance of the poor in 
their age ſhould be conſidered as a ſufficient compen- 
ſation for the ſlavery of their youtbun. | 

But the ftriking light in which the buſineſs ſhould 
be viewed, is that of a PoLITICAL-evil, In this 
reſpect the obſervations I made at the paſſage referred 
from, are ſuch as I ſee no reaſon to change; the 
cauſes of population in this country are ſo power- 
ful, that we do not feel the effects of contrary cauſes ; 
but that they exiſt, no one can doubt, in the laws of 
fettlements. And if population was out of the queſ- 
tion, the effect on the general aggregate of induſtry, 
ought alone to evince their abſurdity. The prevent- 
ing a man from living in the place where he thinks 
he can beſt maintain himſelf and family, and — : 

| | im 
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him to ſta -where he finds that he cannot, is ſuch an 
abominable ſyſtem, that to attempt to eſtabliſh ita 
a te is almoſt an affront to common ſenſe. In 
ſhort, the firſt principles of the propoſition are ſound, : 
and founded upon the mot PRE ig 2006 of aature 
and "rm 1 
The on W is, how will you get rid of: the 
evil 7 * 75 make the poor the judges of the pra- 
priety of 227 own removals—or will you lodge that 
truft in juſtices of the peace, by giving them a power 
of 20 certificates? The latter propoſition ap- 
pears to E one of thoſe palliatives, which plaiſters 
over an evil, but can never effect à radical cure. 
Such a truſt ought to be lodged in no man—much 
leſs in a juſtice, who living, perhaps, in the neigh - 
dourhood of the man who aſks a certificate, and who 
wants, poſſibly, to remove into a pariſh: where the 
juſtice has an eſtate, is refuſed, leſt that .burthen 
" ſhould'be the conſequence which, at preſent; people 
have ſuch an idea of. Gentlemen of fortune who per- 
© haps fit in parliament, and know the libetal-principles 
which actuate their brother members, may be too 
apt to ſuppoſe that juſtices in general act upon ſuch 
rincip es but he muſt be à poor obſerver. that is not 
1 afible, very many of 'the tribe deſerve no ſueh idea . 
merit no ſuch truſt—and ought not to be confided 
in n for acting contrary to what they think their intereſt. 
A4 ition was made, that the perſon' wanting 
to remove ſhould bring proof before the juſtice, that 
he cannot get employment but this would be open to 
ſuch horrid” abuſes and impoſition as would: totally 
defeat the ends of the bill; ſince nothing would be 
eaſier than to prove, thiat the man might have employ- 
ment at home; and by that means kept from moving, 
though his ſtay at home be under the mod re 
circumſtances, 
The great objection made to the bill, was * 
idea that it would encourage vagrancy and frivolous 
_ remoyals, increaſe litigations, and - raiſe. poor rates. 


1 mould not have any great 3 at. recom. 
mending 
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mending the meaſure, even if all theſe . evils. were 
proved deciſively to flow from it. Becauſe it is much 
better to incur ſuch; inconyenienciess . than, o con- 
tinue in a ſyſtem ſubyerſiye of the firſt principles of 
policy. But this conception is out of the queſtion : 
for—firft, the bill abſolutely excepts vagrants and 
other delinquents. Secondly, remoyals being frivo- 
lous, that is, the reaſon. for them not ſufffciont, is a 
contingency that muſt depend on individuals exerti 
their natural right in any point of conduct v 2 
The poor muſt remove at their peril; if 8 find 
themſelves miſtaken in their expectations, 'and cannot 
find the employment they looked, for at one place, they 
will ſeek it at another; but to ſuppoſe they will take 
up their reſidence where work is not to be had, is 
an idle idea, and when they become chargeable, then 
the old law comes again into play, and they are re- 
moved. It is impoſſible;to attain the goqd looked for 


from this bill, without the attendant 11 Uh man 
1 be A. m 


- removals: being injudicious—but it wopld | 
tyrannical ſyſtem to reject the exertion. of this natu- 
ral and political liberty, hecauſe that liberty, like all 
good things, may be abuſed. __ toner) a7 tas. 
7 


s . 
» 3.4 


Reſpecting the increaſe of litigation, it is very 
_ -ficult to gather this conſequence from the meaſure 
—at preſent. every man may be remoyed that ſettles 
where he has not a legal ſettlement or a certificate, 
and removals are common every where, and every;da 45 
how diſputes can increaſe from cuating. away. five 
ſixths of the opportunities of removing, does not 
appear to me. Whether a man is . chargeable or 
not, litigations from removals naw are .common— | 
But if this bill paſſes, the removals can only, take 
place after being chargeable; thus the removal orders 
are leſſened; ſurely, therefore, the litigations muſt 

- on wie then. EE To on TT. 
As to poor rates increaſing from this. meaſure, it 
is the ſtrangeſt aſſertion that any man could well 
make. Enabling the induſtrious poor to ſettle where 
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indiß utably a premium that indu and 3 
an 3 of that fort thould ae them 
to ſuch a degree as to raiſe the pbor rates for * 
ſupport, is 4 centration i in terms. Nor tan 1 

bow the grantin this liberty to the induſtrious can 
fail of proving - beneficial' to their . 1? how 


many are the inſtances wherein men are War 
to the profit of their own labour, without: he 
to make any advantage of that of nu 25 Tamil, 
from the want of 75 to move where's more gene- 
ral demand exifts |. How many others wherein a man 
is forced by thoſe cruel laws ſupport his family 
upon eight or nine thillings's week, when | by 2 remo- 
val, he might with eq | eafe ealn near twice the 
mon in a glerene calling How many inſtances of 
plouglimen being ſent, from mere ſuſpicſon of 17 
Ing chitgeable, - to places where weavers only a 
e being packed away 't6 | coll-pirs, 
and Colliers ſent to bin towns. 15.chis Tational,? 
"And will 1 5 men give the f eneſs of his imagi 
ho » ch pl as to indul ge ſuch inconſificncles 
© as affer | Thi 4 Copduk is Jing 15 
means Fr g the f or 5 to 55 Pers He emſe 5 
28 to: -ptevent rates from inc N 
ne word more as to W 99 1 een 


Ft em to keep induffrious. Volken f. fling 
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Obfruation on the Regiſter Af — Note, rp age 2 144 7 


To the Printer e 1. AMES's | CnxonieLs,, 


SIR, 7: | PAN © 3 ” 
AVN my received intelligence that a motion 


was very ſoon to be made in the Houſe of 
ommons, for the repeal of the act for regiſtering the 


— 


price of corn, I think there will be no impropriety | 


in examining the principles upon which ſuch, a 
propoſition can be made; that if thoſe principles are 
cogent enough to ſatisfy the people of the expediency 
of the meaſure, we may applaud the idea, and, on 
the contrary, condemn it in caſe they are found nugd- 
tory and bo ictent,. 
It is near two years ſince the average prices, * corn 
have been laid before the public by authority of. par- 
liament. This has been a period ſufficient for the 
conſideration of all objections to ſuch a publication; 
and it has alſo been (afficient for the friends of lit ts 
reflect on the advantages which they ſuppoſe may flow 
from it. I ſhall begin with the former, and enquire 


into the force and validity of thoſe objections w. ich 


haye come to my knowledge. ) 

It is in the firſt place aſſerted, that publiſhing e 
price of corn has this ill effect: It diflatisfies the 132 

mers in the eaſtern counties, upon their finding that 


corn is ſo much cheaper there than in the weſt of 


England ; the con ſequence of which is, inducing them 
to raiſe the rice. 

- Thoſe who found their objections upon this ples, 
muſt be very ignorant of the nature of the corn trade, 

and alfo of the common. effet of ſuch knowledge. 
That the farmers in one part of the kingdom would 
wiſh to have their corn as'dear as in any other part, 
I readily allow ; but I utterly deny that they can poſ- 


2 ſibly realize their wiſhes, and becauſe they want it 


dearery 


F. 
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dearer, make it ſo. Who can be ſo weak as to ima» 
gine, that the low price in the eaſt is owing to the 
moderation of the farmers, or the high rate of the weſt 
to their avarice? Corn is cheap in the eaſtern counties 
becauſe ſo much is raiſed ; they are, properly ſpeaking; 
corn counties; the demand likewiſe is leſs, for want 
of manufaftures, Norwich being the only capital manu- 
facturing place in all the eaſtern part of the kingdom. 
It is dear in the weft, becauſe their lands are more 
generally graſs, and becauſe their demand is greater; 


owing to the immenſe manufactures there carried on. 


Theſe are the reaſons for the difference, Sir, and 
by no means the wiſhes and avarice of farmers, or 


their poſſeſſing a knowledge of the prices in the dif- 


ferent parts of the kingdom. If this cauſe of high 
prices, (viz. the proportion between the price and 
the quantity raiſed) was better conſidered, we ſhould 
not ſee the Houſe of Commons buſying themſelves ſo 
long in counteracting or remedying the decrees of pro- 
1 Wo nn Hoe fend Yer „„ 

- But the idea of keeping the kingdom ignorant of 
the truth, is founded on the ſame principles as the 
old injunction in France of tranſporting corn from 


one province to another: They would not ſuffer it to 


be ſent from Normandy to Brittany, leſt the former 


ſhould want it and pay too dear at home; and we 


have ſome politicians who are not for letting the 
farmers in Norfolk and Suffolk know how dear corn is 
in Warwick and Staffordſbire, leſt they ſhould ſtop 
the ſale and make it {till dearer. This is all abſur- 
dity. On the contrary, take every meaſure to let 


them know this fact: let the farmers, factors, and 


dealers, know how dear it is in certain counties; 
they will only be ſo. much the quicker in ſending 
corn to ſo good a market; the conſequence of which 
is to ſink it, and reduce the price the nearer to that 
general level at which it ought to be throughout the 

ingdom. Were it poſſible to keep one part quite 
ignorant of the price in the other, can there be any 
doubt but the 9 would be vaſtly 9 ? 
£53] | Ef oor wy OW 
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Ho is a demand to be ſupplied, if the exiſtence of ip 


= is not known? 5 | 


But, Sir, we may grant the truth uf; this propoſs.. f 


terous poſition, and yet theſe gentlemen will be never 


the nearer their mark; for granting that the eaſtern 


counties knowing corn to be ſo much dearer in the 


weſtern ones, ſnauld enable them to raiſe the price, 
J reply, that upon the ſame: principles this know- 
ledge among the weſtern: conſumers would be equally 
powerful in making it cheaper, The ſame regiſtep 
which tells the eaſt that: corn is dearer in the weſt, 
likewiſe tells the weſt that it is cheaper. in the eaſt; 


and why ſhould: not ſuch: knowledge as well enable 


them to lower their own prices, | as to allow the 
other part of the kingdom to raiſe theirs? A Nor- 


folk farmer ſays to a conſumer, I will. not ſell my 


wheat at 55, You ſee it is 75. in Warwickſhire. y 
are we to ſell cheaper ? This is. the argument, 
Surely the conſumer at J/arwick may as well ſay to 
the farmer, I will not give you 75. for your wheat z 
you ſee it is only 55. im Norfolk; and he may add, 
if you will not take the ſame, J will go to t 2 
porter. This, I think, is ſufficient to ſhew the fal. 
lacy of ſuch an argument. | 

n the ſecond, place, the enemies of the regiſtry bill 
aſſert, that it does not give the prices of corn; on 
the contrary, t that it gives falſe prices, and therefore 
had better give none. 

This is an objection I have often heard in convers 
ſation, and as often anſwered, by obſerving. that-the 
oe of cory at market, ſpoken in a general way, is not 

he price of ſome fine: ſample which Mr. this. or-Mr. 
that ſells at, but the average of the market; that is 
to ſay, if all the wheat ſold. at market was thrown 
into one heap, the price of 4 ſample taken from that 
heap would be the average price of the market: Nor 
is the price that of the cuſtomary buſnel, which varies 
greatly, but of the Wincheſter meaſure. 
Whenever theſe circumſtances are duly attended ta, 
the Fire i by Mr. Cook will be found the 
| true 
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| true average prices of the market. I have examined 
them ſince the. firſt publication, and. I find ſuch a 


_ conſiſtency throughout them, that it is impoſlible there 
ould be any material errors in the account. . 


Theſe are the only objections I have heard which 


 ſobem to carry any weight; others there are, but too | 


trivial to deſerve an anſwer. As ſuch objections have 
been thought ſufficiently» ſtrong: to found on them a 
motion for a repeal, I ſhall take the liberty to examine 
the contrary: ſide of the queſtion, and ſee if no good 
reſults from the publication. | | | 
It has at one ſtroke overturned: the lying reports 
which uſed to'be circulated of the high price of corn, 
When: the world was ignorant of the truth, ever 
man quoted that price which was convenient to his 
argument; and 8, g, and 10s. a buſhel were not 
1 heard of, when no ſuch price fairly 
exi ru. : : ; x 
When a man had a mind to harangue on the pries 
of wheat, he told us that ſuch a neighbour of his 
fold at ſo and ſo; not adding that his corn was the 
fineſt ſample in the market; and another juſt arrived 
from a diſtance, lifting up his hands and eyes at the 
miſery, of the poor, uſed to tell us, that wheat at ſuch 
a place was 95. a bufhel; forgetting at the ſame 
time to inform us, that the meaſure: was IF or 12 
gallons: and yet, on ſuch vague intelligence were the 
 1deas of people on this important point founded 
Before this act paſſed, parliament and the miniſtry. 
were: buſted in remedying evils that never exiſted ; 
and all the information they could gain of prices was 


from factors and dealers, who could never be uninte- 
reſted in their opinion. Now the caſe is changed, 


and they have every day much better authority before 
their eyes than that of all the dealers in Britain: 


authority particularly valuable, becauſe it is di/onte- 
12 is almoſt incredible that there ſhould be any men 


ſo totally blind as to delight in darkneſs; and becauſe 
they cannot or will not ſee themſelves, urge the pro- 


— 


: 
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| If the regiſter bill gives us not this, I will agree in 
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priety of hoodwinking all the reſt of the nation. Till 
this act paſſed, we never any knew what was the 
price of corn, and every meaſure of the corn trade 
was tranſacted in the dark. Our knowledge of this 
branch of national œconomy would now be wonder- 
fully different from what it is, if we had ſimilar 
regiſters from James the firſt's reign; ſuch would 
be abundantly more ſatisfactory than the Vindſan 
prices of the he wheat, and in only ons market of 
the kingdom. This part of our domeſtic policy 
would then have been long ago underſtood, and 
inſtead of volumes of conjectures, we ſhould have had 
tables of facts, | pro ns aka x . 
The regular publication of the price of corn tends 
more ſtrongly than any other meaſure to prevent its 
being extravagantly dear in certain counties; becauſe 
the knowledge of ſuch an evil is the immediate occa- 
ſion of a remedy. It enables the nation to judge; 
rationally of exportation: and the common means of 
collecting the prices will, by degrees, familiarize the 
officers through whoſe hands the buſineſs goes, to be 
accurate and careful in the buſineſs, to a degree of 
| Which we do not at preſent think; a circumſtance 
which may in future prove of no ſlight conſequence 
to quite different WF” Wwtf ]?ĩ˙’ pon: 
If any perſon proved to me (which, by the way, 
is impoſlible) that the prices publiſhed were not abſo- 
lutely accurate, I ſhould ſtill be of the ſame opinion; 
If the authority is not good, give me better. Wha 
will aſſert, that a more exact knowledge of the price 
of corn may not be gained from the tables than from 
the random impertinence of converſation ; from the 
aſſertions of dealers and factors; from the reports of 
travellers ; and from the lying tales of boaſting gen- 
tlemen farmers; who, to give you an opinion of 
their huſbandry, talk of prices which have as me 
to do with the national concern, as prices at Jericho? 
its condemnation. | | 90 
It is for theſe and other reaſons, Sir, that J cannot 
but eſteem this act as the moſt valuable in corn affairs 


2 next) 
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(next to the general prohibitions of the import of 


foreign corn, and the bounty act) that ever paſſed the 
legiflature of this kingdom, and, as ſuch;z-mott heartily 
wiſh, that inſtead of its repeal; I may ſee its perpe- 
JJ ET 55 4 „ 
The Houſe of Commons, I fee, is much employed 
in endeavouring to lower the price of proviſions. As 
far as gaining intelligence goes, they will do good; 
for the knowledge of facts can never have any other 
tendency. But by facts I do not mean ſuch. random 
aſſertions, calculations, and opinions; as I have ſeen 
in the papers among the evidences they have received, 
ſome of which, whether true or falſe, are little to the 
purpoſe, in point; they may receive much more ſuch, 
and at laſt find that parliament is unable to cope with 
nature; and that the effect of much money or bad crops 
is not to be remedied; Opening the ports is a meaſure 
that pleaſes the people, but England will not be fed 
by imports from eountries where wheat is much dearer 
than with her: Our poor rioted Jaſt year becauſe 
they paid ſeven farthings a pound for bread, while 
their brethren in Holland eat it at four-pence and four- 
pence farthing: In ſome parts of France it was 
five-pence; in Switzerland ſix - pence; and in Gere 
many, © barley, beans, horſe-dung; and the bark of 
trees, formed the bread eaten by the poor, through a 
conſiderable part of laſt ſummer. A fact I have from 
good authority. Had it not been for the encourages 
ment agriculture has received in this kingdom, our 
poor might have been in the ſame predicament ; and 
If parliament is zealous in lowering prices, it muſt be 
done by the ſame means. Let them take means to 
bring into culture ten millions of our waſte acres : a 
fAigle yote fo raiſe fifty thouſand pounds to begin ſuch 
a work, would at one ftroke do more than all the 
nonſenſe that will be talked, or all the acts that will 
| be paſſed, for two months to come, 


There never was a ſcarcity of corn in any country 


that was remedied by meaſures taken after ſuch ſcar- 
city was felt; an hundred proofs of this will occur | 
at once to thoſe who are in the leaſt converſant 4 


2 3 


, 5 5 
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the corn hiftory of Europe; even attempts to effect it 
have ana gu oo. in alarming the people; 
for they are apt to thing a fcarcity much greater than 
it is when they ſee government employed in reducing 
it, and an alarm of this nature never fpreads without 
prices riſing much beyond the proportion of the real 
defect in thy crop. Nothing can be more pernicious 
than addreiling parliament to do impoſſibilities, unleſs 
it be parliament's undertaking them; and, for the 
fake of quieting the minds of the fooliſh part of ' the 
people, acting as if it thought the evil to be remedied; 
the conſequence of which is, leaving the miſchief much 
greater than it was found. While the houſe is buſied 
upon proviſions, the poor will be quiet; but when 
they find nothing done, they will not be perſuaded 
that nothing could be done; and then they will riot, 
and pull down graineries, and burn barns full of corn, 
in order to make wheat cheap. VVV 
The meaſures to be taken to remedy the ſcareity, 
are ſuch as are applicable to any period: firſt, gain a 
knowledge of uſeful facts, in which the publication 
of the prices of corn ſtands foremoſt; and, ſecondly, - 
fink the future prices by increaſing the quantity 
raiſed, which can only be effected by bringing our 
immenſe waſtes into culture. 6 1 rpaa 
_ Excuſe, Sir, the incorrectneſs of this letter, which 
is written immediately on receiving intelligence of 
the motion for repealing an act, the good effects of 
which are every day felt. I am called away to the 
care of a few fields, in which I endeavour to produce 
more corn than they produced before; and this, I 
| think, is the way to make wheat cheap. 1 
| | Ian, i,. 
I ARTHUR YOUNG. 
|  North- Mims, Dec. 14, 1772, - £7 | 
Ly: P. S. Corn Dealers, I can. eafily believe, may be 
; againſt the act in queſtion; for ſuch, an open and 
honeſt publication'can little ſuit the purpoſes of pri- 
vate intereft, which are peculiarly anſwered by the 
kingdom in general being ignorant, and the dealers 


+ 


> 


Poſleſſing the little knowledge to be found, | -* 


NUMBER VII, - 


Snot o Sums voted 2 National Inprove: 
_ments:—Page 1 71. 


\ HE 1 paper of tlie expences of govern- 
ment from 

of his preſent majeſty, I drew up ſomè years ago with 
a different view; but I inſert it at preſent to ſhew 


in compariſon the attention that has been given by 


our legiſlature to the demands of war, and the arts 
of om - . 


Expeneet of the 3 tr 15 1,020,000 5 


Navy, - 140,743,623 

Army, — - —  160z5$1,047 55 | 
Sundries, - 2327395 920 
Zubſidies, 3 - 1 35404, 204 : IN 


Eaſt India company, for 
military force, 7 120, 0 
Enemies depredations N 5 


Total War and its conſequences, — 344.377 8 
Foundling hoſpital, = -- 428,527 6 73 


Public buildings, — 91,200 
_ Britiſh muſeum, | - $6,000 
1 % 
12 harbour, f | 4 — 23,363 | g 
itude, . $,000 | 4 
Lind ene an ſcheme „„ 
Frau WOES „„ —- 


- Total public works and 


_ uſeful eftabliſhments, „„ 1, 266, 890 


a 3 | — : — 
„ This article was meant 3 15 and therefore I have inſerted it, 


but certainly it was a moſt futile trifling affair. A premium to * 
= £ 


the tables of people of fortune: had it been defigned for the poor, 
W confined to ſprats and herrings. 


e revolution to the ſeventh year 
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Colonies, - - 98, 615 

Survey of America. 3,203 
Manufactures = 14,000 
Pot-aſh, - - „ 
African ſettlements and trade, 546,715 5 ee 


Total colonies trade and 8 ; "th 

- manufactures, 7 Ts 14772933 
Sufferers by the earthquake %%% 
"on eee 1 100,0 . 
Ditto, by fire at Charles Town, 20,000 

French proteſtants, 100 %/f᷑ſö 

Mrs. Stephens's medicines, 5,00 00 -_ 


Total charities and gratuities = 1 38,000 
Capt. Cornwall's monument, 3,0000 


Total rew-ards for dne exerted 
in the ſervice of the pores, s 
Coinage, . 887,055 
Burning infected ſhips, 23, 935 
Caſh ſtole, — 4,191 
Loſt by an agent. 8,715 
MNlaſters in Chancery, _ 11,485 
Mr. Lowndes's mortgage, - 1,280 
2 legatees = 13,582 
ebels and forfeited eſtates, 158,753 
Heretable juriſdiction, 152,037 
Union tolls 7,641 
% A - | - os | bt 
Expences of law, - * = - 372,050 | © 4 


Sundry articles, * 1055. 685 
Expences of the court, 56, 936,733 
Intereſt of debts, =<* = — 170,298, 551 
General total, being the amount of all | 
the money Taiſed on the ſubject 2 57751723047 
the public ſervice during 79 years, 3 Fol” 
General medium 18 annum, 7 , 30 0” | 


: * 
% L 
0 I 
0 
. 4 
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s the following ſpecification. the intereſt . of the 


| debt i is divided among the above articles, in the exact ; 
proportion between them and the wee amount. 


Revolution . vs. | 
| War. i; 

Navy, — 2 202,813,683 i e ay. 
2 6 iI ds, of 
Su ries, a any _ 32,500,002 1 848-8 bb 


— — — 


| Bubſidies, - =< | 18,604,604. 2 
Eaſt India company, 


and depredations, E 5405204 
a 488, 428, 5: 2 s | 
Public works, =_ a ; - = 7 9 o, 7 6 0 


Colonies, trade, e. 05 Nee 2, 105, 433 


Charities and gratuities, ot ye; — 195,200 


Rewards of bravery, - = = + 11,300 


Sundry articles, 2 - „„ 2,3 602 | 


The court, 55S Ss} 2 30, 8 5.647 | 


"£ 57 11723047 
If we „ the total 20 the parts will then be; 


Revolution, =_ a a ork 
2. War. 5 I 
Na , - M * | b 1 
Sun ries, „„ 1888 7 1 
% T 
Eaſt India co. Ke. E or 
EF 1 15 | 177 rA 
Public works, 3 - or 


: Charities, cke. 5 - * ols : 


Rewards, - | - eon 
Sundries, » Ca 5 le „ 


The court, 1 : 2437 
This ſtate of the pe ad of the Sable money 


ought to ſilence the anſwers which are uſually given 
to propoſitions” for ſmall ſums being voted as an 


encouragement to that part ot TO which' ii i | 
| - - dently 


*tently wants it, from the lands remaining in the 


Tame ſtate of waſte and deſolation that has Uiſgraced 


the kingdom for a thouſand years. While the na- 
tional wealth is diſſipated by - millions in military pro- 
jects, why refuſe a few thouſands for the ſolid advans 
tages of cultivation to the waſtes—induſtry to the 
people - popularity to the miniſter and fame to the 
monarch? OE. | 4 6 i, 
I have claſſed the Foundling Hoſpital rather as it 
was intended, than from its effect. If the principles 
of population — in (the ,preceeting pages be 
well conſidered, I apprehend it will be thought that 
the policy of eſtabliſhing hoſpitals for foundlings is 
contrary to thoſe principles. It is encouraging that 
vicious population which cannot ſupport itſelf. You 
fave many lives, it is ſaid ; but the very :ſaving-theſe 
lives muft have the effect of ſtarving other people. 
The thing wanted is not people, but employment; 
if you increafe employment with the foundlings, you 
do good; but the increaſe of employment alone would 
have the ſame effect in a much better way, You. 
aſſert, that you bring up many people, who would 
otherwiſe have died in the cottages; and encourage 
the increaſe of children by rendering them no burthen 
to their parents. But why are they a burthen? Why 
do they not increaſe? Becauſe there is no demand for 
them. They would increaſe faſt enough if you em- 
ployed them: and your taking theſe children, bring- 
ing them up, and fixing them elſewhere, is (like 
naturalizing foreigners) only ſtarving thoſe witch 
whoſe labour they come. into competition, and con- 
ſequently deſtroying with, one hand as many as you | 
rear with another. This ought to convince us that all 
meaſures, taken profeſſedly with a view to encourage 
population, are nugatory and idle; and that the _ 
poſſible means of doing it is by increaling regular 
employment. Z 14 2%, OY 
| But there is another circumſtance which has ren- 
. tered our. foundling hoſpital pernicious, This is the 
irregularity of its ſupport ; the progreſſive grants of 
EY w | EE | . pax- 
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rliament gave a great encouragement to that ſort of - 

1 1 A. aorta. above, and then comes a ſudden - 
ſtop: What could be the conſequence of this, but 
great diſtreſs among thoſe people who: had en 7 

into „ of ſome ſort or other under the idea 
of their ſurplus being taken off by the hoſpital ? the 
ſudden ſtagnation of this demand muſt have juit ſuch 
effects as the ſudden decline of a manufacture — doing 
172 miſchief to population than it could before have 
done 

This four hundred thouſand = I conſider, 

therefore, as thrown away': but uppoſing it had been 
laid out pro 1 in ringing into cultivation aur 
moors, this u e anſwered the delign moſt 
eFeQually, for the 3 of employme nt would 
have — the people, without he bread 
from any one, or throwing the leaſt d on the 
increaſe of other places: at the ſame time that this 

was effected, the whole progreſs of the expentiture 
would have added to the national income and wealth, 
and thereby. have become a new cauſe 3 4 
Jouſneſss WHEN WILL THERE A 
MINISTER WITH SPIRIT. AND PATRI- 
_ OTISM SUFFICIENT TO INDUCE. HIM 

TO LET ONE POOR TWENTY THOU- 
SAND POUNDS FOR WASTE-LANDS. APs . 
PEAR, IN THE LONG GRANT OF 80 
MANY .— MILLIONS? e 
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New-York, 


March, 1560, at 


175. 64. per Ct. NP. 6 


ing and carting, 
at 40. per caſk, 


Currency, 18 8 


is ſterling, 


Flour. . „ 


Caſk, contain. 2 Cwt. 10 
Inſurance, ==; 
S- 3-75 


— — 


1 at J AR 5 
Commiſſion, | — 0 64 


— 
WI 
. 0£00w00000000wmw00000 


— — 
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Pri of Flour in America —Page 2827 : 


'T will apt? from the following table of the 
prices of flour in America, that the idea of the 
coloniſts not being able to rival the farmers of this 
country in their on markets, is a very falſe notion. 


1 n | 
March, 17 at ; 
1 152. 6d. per Gut. 3 6 
Caſk, containin A 1 
2 Ct. 4 & 
Commiſſion on © 
165. 84.3, at 'S 10 
cf cent. A 
9 £08 EY — 
7 Curreney, — 17 6s; 
Exchan at I 7 
Is ifs, $4 I un 4 
"Be . bind 4 
1760, April, — 16 8 
May, — 15 9 
Jn; — 15 3. 
755 4-8 
der. — 15 © 
OE — 15 3 
| . — 15 8 
i 1761, March, = 15 6 
| June, — 14 10 
ry — 15 o 
fo — 15 3 
FE, 0%. — 16 8 ä 
1 25 Jan. — 1 
4 Fes. 18 9 
March, — 16 0 
April, — 16 o 
= 17 9 


AMERICAN FLOUR 39 
New-York. . d. | Philadelphia. . 14. 
April, —. 17 © | 1963, May, — 16 © 
. May, —: „ „ 
une — 18 9 | 1764, 23 — 12 © 
3» uly, „ 17 6 wr ; ep „ _ 13 0 
_ Aug. — 17 9. OZ. — 12 10 
| Sept. — 17 5 Nov. — 15 3 
02. — 16 © | 1765, 1 — 12 9 
''  Wev.  — I6 $f May —="12 "'& 
eee rr a LS 
i Niue, — 12 6 (1767, Jh, — 19 © 
Jiu, — 13 © 1 1768, May, — '17 4 
Ang. — 1399 V 
1 . r by. 
4705, 4% — 13 1 6 
on March, — 1 2 1 ; 
5 — 14 85 | 
" June, — 15 00 8 
Ag. — 0 o | . 
r " ues 14 6 | 
4766, Fan. — 15 6 £ 5 8. 
5 Tune, — 16 7 7 ; 
e | 
| Sept, — 16-0 1 3: , 
1767, Feb. — 19 0 5 
85 April, — 19 © * | 
May, — 18 o + 
Flor — 18 8 1 
1 
2 Lit 9 6 | £ 
| Sept, = f o 6 || 4 15 
WEE Dec. — 19 6 I = . 
1768, March, — 19 6 | 
| o 


May, — 19 


* 


From this table it appears, that fine flour ſold there 


| ſometimes at from 125. to 165. per cwt. and generally 
at 15s, to 18s, currency, which is from 
106. and from q 5. to 11s. ſterling per cwt. Say on 


a general average gs. for that 
þuſhels good wheat, 


* 1 


| Als co 


7 4. 64. to 


which is equal to three 


© _ 
_ 


| | 
[ 
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Ze of Compound. Intereſt in payment of the 
National Deht.—Page 299. _ 

IE effect of compound intereſt as- given by 

Dr. Price ſuggeſts, I muſt own, to me a diffe- 

rent idea from. that of caſing the nation. of taxes 


which are no burthen to it, I ſhould rather apply it 
to eſtabliſhing, a fund for increaſing the revenues of 
the nation in future, in order to enable the govern- 
ment to expend conſiderable ſums in the encourage. 
ment of agriculture, manufaQures and commerce. 
It is evident from the Doctor's tables, that a mode. 
rate annual appropriation to ſinking debts — 
made the means in future of Wee . the n 
ſums of - money, 
Let us ſuppoſe the ſcheme adopted in. 1774. and 
fix hundred thouſand pounds a year applied inviolably 
to the extinction of debt; which we-will-ſuppoſe to 
bear 5 per cent. intereſt, and let us call our preſent 
debt 1 30, ooo, ooo J. and ſuppoſe it e in future 


5 as below. i 
| es. ET, Es Debt paid. | Debt reduced ta 


1774s — . 120,000,0001 


1784. — ** 130,000,000! 75546796 222,4535266 
279% — _ 130,000,000} : | | 


to ve added þ 100,000,000, 

| 230,000,008 | ese 219,052,864 

230,000,000; 7 . 290,135,693 
i . 104, 391, 209 


* 


239,000,000 ; 


* 4 3087880008 353, 2 106 
„Senken W ta 5 


years ditto, at Þ 170,000,000 
10 mill. a year, 
A war, & 264,855,094 


524,855,609 — 824,855,094 — mona; 


PAYMENT OF NATIONAL DEBT. „„ 


Without attending to the minute accurtey of ſuch 


a- calculation (ſomething: of: which; ſort: I wiſh: the 


Doctor. hadigiven,. to ſhew what might yet be dane 
with the debt of this county) it appears: from, it; tllar 


by means of applying only 600, ooo l. a year, Which 


is not one-third of the ſinking fund, we might ſafely 


continue to run in. debt. far. ever.; but. ſuppoſe far. 87 


years longer; during which period we might expend in 


war above 364 millions; and in cultiyating the arts of 


peace 310 millions, by means of which every uncul- 
ivated acre in, the three kingdoms: might be made 
equal to the maſt fertile ſails, great bounties might be 
given on the export of manufackures, new colonies: 
eſtabliſhed, and commerce extended, and at the end 


of the period, the nation might find: itſelf. without a 


penny of debt, and in poſſeſſion of an inimenſe clear 
revenue, By this meana, thoſe exertions in the 


arts of peace. ſo neceſfary and important, and which, 


are ſo much neglected in this country, might with 


eaſe be executed. To borrow. at. ſimple intereſt for 
theſe objects, while a fund, for payment rolls on at 
compound intereſt, is making the. higheſt; advan 
poſſible of the funding ſyſtem: inſtead of expend- 
ing the eight and, ten; millions per ann, in pence atf 
the periods minuted, if a, ſmaller, ſum was begun 
with in 1774, and continued regularly through the 


87 years (for inſtance: near faur millions) it would 


of the national induſtry ſo greatly eee that 


all taxes would be ahundantiy more productive than 

at preſent, and render the intereſt of 217 millians, à 

weight not much heavier“ than 130,000,000/. at 
ent; I have heen induced to run into this. perhaps 


wild note, to ſhew: what. may yet be done by a mall 


beginning. Dr. Price: laments. the paſt much more 
than he propoſes: for the future: if ſuch, 4 plan was 
now: begun, we ſhould have no reaſon to lament its 
nat having been exeeuted ; and when once it is begun 


| | 


1 
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332 GOVERNOR 'POWNALL's ACT: ” 
the better; for, it will diſcharge more than you can 


know what to do with, and after it has been operating 
ſome years, you may ſafely borrow any ſums, as it 
will 5 to run in OT: ſo 19 855 as "Foun fund 


will * e : | * 


» —k N 3 „„ „** n 8 


5 NUMBER. 4 8 20 e 
8 ET. | Corn Laws,—Page 40. 5 = Foy 


H Ec corn laws of Britain being etirely,chunged | 
by the late permanent act, which was brought 


in 755 Governor Pownall, it is neceſſary, for the infor- 


mation of foreigners, to give an abſtract of that act, 


by which they will ſee what our preſent ſyſtem is. 
I. The act took place the firſt day of January, 1774. 8 


II. When Wheat is above 48s. ber quarter, 


Rye — above 32 
Barley — above 34 e 
Oats — above 18 e 
all duties on importation to SI i klaue 
III. Inſtead of former duties, new ones l of 
$28 64. per quarter on wheat, 
2 per ct. on wheat flour, 
| 3 per quarter on rye, 
2 per quarter on barley, 
2 per quarter on oats. 
| Theſe duties define to aſcertain the quantities 
im 
IV. When prices are ſuch, chat iniportation by this / 
| at is not allowed, wheat or wheat flour, rye, barley, 
or oats may be imported duty free, if immediately 
depoſited in warehouſes in the preſence of the pro- 
r cuſtom-houſe officer, and under the joint locks 


of the king and the importer.” The corn not to be 


taken out for home conſumption till the duties are 


paid: as if n imported. But for W 
: cation 


GOVERNOR... POWNALI/s\! ACT. - a 
tation, it may at any time be taken, a bond being * 
re as ſoeurity,. 'that-it'ſhallinve be landed in any 
Part * 7 ee e e 
this clauſe, iu, to eule merebetits 
corn at a time when the prices b 
ortation or None. POE 


on a 


hero» not allow 


* 4 9 en 
2901 1811˙1 1 5 2 


0 1 U 508 I. wt 183 4 7 "= 


4, 3 * TEE ＋ . mT Ne 675 i 3 0 
17 * oh 1 8. >, YI 4. vt + 4&4 . 
exportation to ceaſe z „ Se ris 
n 2500 ' x$.. to | ibraltar, 8 Pl 75 | 1 bu 8 £5 5 ; 
" 9s Fr gd to K. & 3B a <1 Ty : 
0 e ee e FS 
dre, to Iſe f Man. Ly 


2500 fk 
vi. When the hit of 1 is under *. ip gr. 


%* 


f * „ Ann 

be lle ö 1115 e + $4. wad 3 2, Fan 

2. 0 | able a; "Batley — BITE rb. 755 ys "or 

* owing bone ally mat cn | 1g 
For wheaet 126% ar 


fa Fot malt made of Kitts "3 6 795 N 
1 * *. en * . e ; | : 5 "IR" | 


12 f 3 
"8 
S 

o pled 


4 * „ 4 — 
* 1 
'% . | F* 5 ff * 
Fats J. 
. 6 * 
I th * . 
3. wy 4 * 


MITE 14 887 Ih, * 
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By He aeg ET „ 37 ee e 5 


Ws genes 0 
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17 «9h F $f rock RI CA GP Ns 


. lamb, 15. Wheat is not 1 iſkered, 
the year before is 85. 100. wx 2428 


| Proeton been * and; 2 


9 21 * . M BER . e 09S FFP A; 


21 £4 3.9 * ai 4 nuke; „ 7 2 ; 7 

; 4 * «as 4 * 6 1 T — g * ; 4 1 * 5 ; 

Proportic a won gige 8 
4 , 4 4 Do aaa; 

RENTING I 4 77 4 22 

e e 4 5 Si vt vaſt N 137. Fi 


ALEETWOOD quotes from PINE MOVE wy ; 
prices for the Fear 3 "A fat Ox, 10. 65. 


A fat wether, 35. 4d. 4 fat calf, ae % A. A * 
ut the price or 


The ox is 24. buthels, * 9 
The wether and 84 3 | 


The lamb, 1 "buſhel. 5 x 
Theſe at 65. 6.4. Are, | 548 
/ The ox; hes l | 
Bev 3 10 Pa: er and cal 3 2 * K * IV 
7 O 92 | 
Which eng, fer Nich cattle as the hu ndry of 


240 years ago would ſupport, I conſider as high bs --. 
any rates at preſent a t at ee 5 . 


I 914%; woe 9 4 
There is an inexpre ible Fen 1 in Uiſcorering 


the proportion betyeetf the prices of antient times an 


| thoſe of the preſent. Till "the 43) 0 Fabeln, the 


coin varied perpetually, ſo. Nr d the number, of grains 
of fine ſilver in the illing vibrated between 20 and 


264; the proportlans tween thoſe numbers and 86 


mark the proportions” between the thilling. of that 
age and of this. Thus, when the writers of Hens 
I. and” Ed. VI.'s ime” chinj lain; of . the prices 


5 bf x1 Sthnnoditits fi iſing "to ue, imme en and 
erxceſſive prices, and Wien it to inclc fart, ws ave 
Nin 


5801 1 


the cleareſt evidence of their errors, to the 


value of money; ; there we find that 9 95 Princes. ſo 
debaſed their coin as to reduce the fine ſilver in the 
ſhillings down to 40 and even to 20 grains. The 
| Sar conſequence of which was, a evans, 6 
+ K 248 8 Bs 3 82 
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Armer VALUE DORA 


confuſion” _ ces, which created vain aha 
moſt'things'r ſe greatly. diom 22 xt Dear ove 


For the better -underſtanding/antient prices, \1 ſhall 


here inſert a table of the variations in our ſhillin 


5 One ſhilling contained uf fine ſilver, L. 
28 Fu 1. gol - 1300 — 264 grains 


_—_ Ed. III. FR — 1345 — 236 919 090g 
wal 6" 27 Ku. III. 10 1 1354 — 273 2 1134 203 
Ki PRETTY Hen. V. — 1422 D d 
WD 118 Elen. VI. 1422 1 1 22.21 142 


4 Hine VI. 1426 1e 491 20% 


1 


Hen, VI. — 1471 — 142 ITY 
1 Hm Uli 1% ee 

19> _— Hen VIII. 1 43 A ncog of: nw 
36 Hen. VIII. — 1545 nn ga 81 en 


= 3 Hen. MII.— 1546 — 40 10% „hh 


r Bd. VI. 541 1549 — 40 D <0 p11. 


2 5 _ 


Ai 8 4, VI. e 88 £01916 
ar 1 rn ©: — 456 . "TIE 107 he 
20943 Blitz: 101 ae bbs, 23864! paſs 100 


And ſo has remained ever ſince s“. 75 


BZBut having found the proportiow. — # ſhil- 
lings; there. then remains a farther difficulty. which 
is, the r in if 5 of money. This ig 
impoſſible to be difcovered with! accuracy, but conject 
tures upon it are numerous. Lord Lyttelton obſerv 
| he ſome reckon the proportion DONE: the value 

1 or ome, tentarits after tb conqueſt; at 205 
tt A 16, and ſome at 10 times the preſent 


rate, but his lordſhip calculates it at only 5 times 5 
i reason, however; appears to be very fallacious, 
for he fdunds it on making the prices of ag N 


correſpond- with the: preſent, which they very pro- 
bably did not. Mr. Hume, upon bettet ET 


calcülates it at 10 tinter ge a eg J fRould be 
* ee 2417 72 N 148 A 23 » . 0 22 inel e 


* Lownder's Extra? Hal the Min, . 69. 
+ Hift. of Henry II. vol. i. p. 403. 
I Hift. of England, vol. i. p. 228. 
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zs PROGRESS OF THE VA OF:/MONKY. 
inclined to follow; he further adds, that conſidering 


we have ſix times more induſtry, and three times 
more people, we may multiply the ſums mentioned 
by hiſtorians for ſome reigns after rbe cungugſt by 100. 

hat ten times is not at all extravagant, we may 
gather from the concluſion of Biſhop Flaettuood's ela- 
borate enquiry, who. made the proportion between 
the reign of Hen. VI. and that of Queen Anne, fix 
times. Now, - whoever conſiders the immenſe riſe of 
prices ſince the beginning of this century, will allow 


that ten times, taken for the -preſent period » 8: m o- 


g * 
N 


der ate. 4 oy ä 
But the difficulty continues after the 43d of Elix. 
when the preſent-ſtandard was fixed; for there cer- 
tainly is an immenſe difference between the value of 
money, for inſtance, in the reign of James I. and 
the preſent time:: intereſt was then 8 per cent. and 
land ſold at 14 years purchaſe. But What the general 
proportion is, remains, nevertheleſs, a great diffi- 
culty; in which every man, who has reflected much 
on theſe ſubjects, muſt be left to form his own con- 
cluſions eee e e Þ v.21 
The moſt remarkable riſe of prices was in the reign 
of Elizabeth; when the produce of the Spaniſh mines 
had circulated throughout all parts of Europe, that 
had any induſtry. I ſhould; apprehend the value 
of money to be now ten times greater than it: Was 
before that period, and: that for a long time aſter- 
wards, perhaps till late in the reign of 9 II. 
ve times might be the proportion. And that ſince 
that pexiod the fall has been gradull. 
If this idea (or indeed any moderate one that max 
be ſtarted, which takes in al cirtumftances) be don- 
ſidered, it will be found that thoſe modern writers 
whe- complain of the high prices of the neceſſaries of 
life in” the preſent. period, compared with thoſe of 
remoter ages, have very much miſtaken the caſe. A 
few inſtances. will ſhew this. | | 


hs 
1 * 
o 


2 k 


— —— 


2 PRICES O PROVISIONS. 3 


We find in Fleetwood: *, that in 1302, A 6 hd wut⸗ 
ton ſold at i F 3 as there were 264. grains Io the ſhil- 
ling, this in preſent money is about 3,5. hi ch-mul- 
oy by 10 gives 14. 10 4 nat a one: barg ae 
ſent. 444 Fd 
At the fame; 0 ry cock or, hen ſold at 144, 
which at preſent would be 35/6 d. much higher 
an o prices. 2 os 6 Bd Wh „it iN 
i, Hogs (1 ſuppoſe. fat) came to 35. 244, which 
J _ 5 preſent 40. 154. 9.4; whe esse 0h dre 


hogs. © fats 6 13 * | Arn gin 207 010 
n 1314 the ſhilling continuing che ſame; fat 


Beste bs? 24. E, or 6 f. 3 4, preſent money; a, very: high 
price.— 1e taken very moderate, articles, ſome 
oxen, and eep run up to ſuch. x 5 6s that We rarely 
now any thing 17 7 them; Da e ce, in 1 So 
ned ox ſold” at” h 52/56 equal. 10 2 
Which for ſut hi oxen - ln won d. be.moalt more 
8. ee graſs fed one Oh} are 2 ay — 0 
rdinary com 10 fl or N 1 i 
Ne A e four Qi 400 Aon a penn 
5 bi 377 47 "62. e monéy, of 7 4. each, hich 
1 price. : oy Bal, nt 12 
In Mr 5, Ind 1. 2161 bent I I the varter, den | 
300 at preſent z but it was a great Mert „ Dome recards 
make it dou le that Price. But 8 Ae Were ſa 
gre ＋ 1525 15 the, 1 Jer ib, vs and alſo 
JI 0 Wet: a rx dye Hh eg 
929015 36, wheat at reckoned| 1 1 1 at 2. 
1 5 Jil that. rh be 34% A fat, ans 
15 8 ar 


7 6 bi; Py 


tes oned to ſe}, ve A yo ox at«4. 
8 = 755 45 10 Þ 22 5 5 
8 d. n 15 A 7 p Ob ; 

ws duld ad be BL. 13.5. es 2 * 5 du was 
eee eee ee 


W ; 
P £ * 1 — 2 4 } . * 
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4 


®. Chronicon Precioſum, p. 66. | 


358 AN TIENT PRICES: OF; PROVISIONS. 
enormouſly dear, which, from ma circumſtances, 
particularly the ſmall number 'of people, and ſtill bh 
Induſtry, might eaſily be conceived. ' Ih this rt 
| threſher had 2 d. E day, equal to my 24. , at preſen 
In 14255 4 ſawyer' and a ſtone- cutter had 49. 5 40 
equal to 5s 25 5. at 010 0 1 % . . a 
E- 


wheat, 1? chal: w to 45. 7d. ume 
time a 15 ” horfe' for a prior came to 1h. 945 8 4, 
which now would be 271. 10S. . 44: BYE 
In 1444. a calf, 2 8. As the ſhilling (then containe 9 
| 176 grains, this is equal to 40. at Tieline; 5 4 
price for fat calves. A e 6. 35 nox 
3% Which is à great price. A goc 
1 +? the dozen, 4 4. f; now” 57. 1 2 2 
1445, hay, the load, F 644, 0 


10 5. 10 d. a very hi 1 price in any part pl the king- 
dom: ſuch a Pede uf 1 W e 115 explains the, 15 price 5 
eattle, yet 125 were low; "Oats, 25. a quarter, 
equal to 405. at preſent 5 ey and, e's 8 fr 
each, equ: $55 how. d 

In 144 » 25 54% 39505 mapifg now 204 
9 *. Tu. 25 174% now I +. 195. 24d. and 


not ſaid to he fat. In 1459, whe at, the e 
equal now ta 51. Two Jus before A Laß. 7 6. 45 4 
| 6t J. 135. 4 d. 

The ideas of parliqizcne i ; ae aan were e 


fant to theſe prices, fo High. on eompariſo n with ours 
In 1463, it it was enacted, Ee no corn Th6uld, bh i 


pre. if wheat Was not above 6. g. 8 dey tye, —4 
arley, 33. the quarter Which nom -woul be jor 
the wheat, 61. 435. 1 the rye, 41., the barley, 35 
It is plain that hene rices were not at all oppreflive,./ 
In 1475, a load of hay, 6. 8 d. equal now to 
$71.85. And in 1498, it came to 8's, 2.4, which 
now my 1 5 Nay „ Stow makes it ALA much 989106 
and ays, the uſual price was 5 , equal now to 41. 
In ' 510, a 144 of hay, 9 5. equal now wh 60. 25. Gd 
In 1533, the ftatute price of beef was 2 d. per Ib. 
dat now to ö d. — 44. equal to 9d. at 


oh, ar; Preſent; 5 
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Ne 2 7 5 Ir Port gr: * t argu- 
In 155, # load ef Rita, 9. which, as the Kit. 


ling contained but 20 grains, is equal to 10 J. at pre- 


ſent; another ſign how unimproved their tillage mult 


'be, and How miſerably they muſt ſupport their cattle 


in winter. In the fame” Jeaf Wheat, 8 l. à quarter, 


that is at _—_ 161.” 5 4 load of Hay , 

RE Rag: 234, q 2 x. ian 

9113 8 this period « | 3 

Eliasbelß) the method of es rr Bot be . 

the Thilling contained the ſame- number of grains 

as at preſent; and inſtead of muftipfying by x 105 ve 

moſt multiply only by 5. Ae | 
Bey. E 2 ammas,” 17. 10 4. 'a ftone, b 


1 Be fh but it is called very dear: f 
| s that Tries happetied ! In meat as well 
ad heat. We 282 10.5 ring) 
In 1595, 3 hen. fold at 1 U. equal now to 
54, A pound of wer r ſuppoſe feb) butter, 1 d. 
N ho 2 £2 at pr lent,” but it was then 2 


rennen "4 130 -f; 9 £25 
rice. 9 7 * Ml $5} Of 


1 think all theſe proportions! e in the moſt 


44. or 61. 1355 . PH hen firaw 6 5. 


| ſatisfaQory manner, that the writers who" edmplatit | : 


of the prices of meat and cattle being at preſerit out 


of proportion to what they were in former ages; have- 


utterly miſtaken the difference in the value of money, 
and Rom that miſtake have been led into declamation 
updn bur preſent miſery; which has raiſed riots amon 
ſome "of our poor, and infuſed dilcontent inte the 


mitids of the reſt. 


To ſay, in anſwer to this, chit their pay is we; now a 


equab to what it was then, is no anſwer : for, in the 
irſt place, if the importance of bread be conſidered, 
and we were to ſet down all the old prices and com- 
pare them with the pteſent, I am miſtaken if the pre- 
22 of pena not be found” equal to that of old. In 
Fi "OW FO] #75." "on 


I HEL P 


. almoſt 
thing like the 10xen now. ſol FE 


2⁵⁰ ANTIENT PRICES. OF. PROVISIONS. 
the ſecond place, We ſhould reflect on the: by 55 f 


people and induſtry ; the civil wars and confufio 


common; the number, of craft py in ſubjeckion | 
tothe props Kg 5h ee 00: cations. 


9 was 12 — 5 very 
be win ted, and, thoſe af Ader Fun Pau 
arved ; ſo that the = de 


firmation of this; I. may, quote the.p i 
13a l, of ſalting all, the oxen. a 1 ere 
conſumed in the winter; a CIrc 1 ane of 
what. their, huſbandry and their, cattle;muſt, h ave been. 
* It may poſſibly be. ſaid, that the prices of g gomm 
dities did not riſe and fall in ſuch ex pa 
to the quantity of filver in the coin—This may 


© *- true, and mays not be ſo—but. the prices in the hi 


Feeding pages will, . without, injury ta my argument, 


/ admit. deductions on, this account—But. J. am. npt 
inclined. to.admit this. reaſoning; for we find in 


hiſtories, that the clamour and confuſion. ariſing F f "Tom 
alterations in the coin, were very great; and-if ; fo 

I ſhould. ſuppoſe. that the general We m wou Id lr 
Mes: hand the, true POPs, woo tea Ig cel 
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e che aun br as. refle, 
fer has a remark, which 1 
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W in proportion, andi e 510 d therein E 
-conſequently benefited” thereby? The vdice of reaſon 
ſeems loud, but the langu wes facts is ſtill louder. All 
the lands in the neighbourhood of theſe towns; from 
which lands the — . viſitants, and 
paſſengers, are ſupplied with m Ik, butter, cheeſe, 
Jamb hrs "han: veal, and beef, are are" wich raiſed 1 
their value, and not a little improved by plenty of 
1nanure' which towns conſtantly Tupply.” It may be 
ſaid, this regards only paſturage. It wo ild be ſald 
with truth if theſe people ate no bread. But by the 
help of their turnpike roads, they may receive corn 
and flour from even diſtant markets.” ; 
In another paſſage the Doctor reaſons very ſenſibly 
in favour of incloſures,—*<< As to the popular clamours 
formerly againſt incloſures, they might have ſome 
foundation: as tillage was ther neglected, we had few 
manufactures a little commerce, ſo that the common 


people 


_ 


* 
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362 1NCLOSURES ADD TO POPULATION. 
Le had few reſources. But this has little to do 
with the preſent. ſtate of thing By the depopulation 
complained of muſt be meant a local, not a national 

tofs of pegple; which however "would" be diffcult to 
prove, ſince the villages. and towns in the vicinity of 
theſe incloſed commons are as well or better inhabited 
than eyer. As to the nation, the conſumption,and 
price of proviſions eto ou prople in general 4% * 
Zarge. in truth, this Ern of incloſng proyes I 

For the intent of incloſing is to ehcreaſe'the quantity | 
of provifions, and nothing. Kdulck Excite, or dt le 
nothing could ſuſtain this, but an increaſed 'deman' 


In reſpect to decreafing tillage, it alſo is hardly to be 
N It is certain the produce of arable lands in 
general is ans augmented, that the tillage of com- 
mons was inconfiderable, and a great part of. it beans. 
In reſpect to the poor (to whom the greateſt regard is 
due) they only change the kind of labour; and this 
not to their een for Wages are higher, and 
employment in incloſed countries more caſily ob- 
tained,” - Vol. ii. p. ũ. 
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8 are! has. not been an a8 in 1 1 complaints 
| wa ns incloſures were not common, ſo no 
eriod has paſſed in which thoſe. complaints have not 
een ſatisfactorily anſwered, . Of this I have, given 
ſeveral inſtances— Another has, occurred ſince theſe 
ſheets were printed; it is taken from a pamphlet, en- 
titled, England's Interęſt conſidered in the; Increaſe 7 
Tra, „ by. Samuel er 1663.— 1. Our care 
1 1d. be, to inoreaſe ."chiefly aur ſtock of cattle. 
Firſt, by a liberty for every. man to enjoy his lands in 
ſeveralty and. incloſure, one. of. the greateſt improve- 
ments. this nation is capable of; ; for want whereot- we 
ind by daily experience, that the profit of a graat 
part oc the land: and. ſtock of this kingdom, as NOW 
employed, is wholly loſt, And this appears, in that 
the land of the common helds almoft in, all *. of 
this nation, with all the advantages, that belong unto 
them, will not let for aboye one-third. part ſo much as 
the ſame land would do incloſed,; and always ſeveral., 
2. But it may be objected, that incloſures, would 
cauſe great l tions and. ſcarcity of corn, as | 
been 3 F 0 75 parliaments, oy ind &- 8 f 
3. To this ES corn would be nothing het 
ic ME by Lad ut rather more. plentiful, th 
a great deal leſs Ja Fore tilled: : for then every 
nious huſband w uld bg W that land he ms 
ok fitting for it, 4 th at no longer- than he found 
it able to bring him profit. And as to depopulation 
by incloſure, Zranting it increaſeth plenty, as cannot 
well be denied; how increaſe and plenty candepopulate, 
cannot well be conceived :. nor ſurely do any imagine 
that the people which lived in thoſe towns they call 
depopulated, were all deſtroyed, 'becauſe they lived no 


HAST . Whep 1 they were only removed _—_ 


. 


Ef 


7 


other places, where they might better benefit them- 
ſelves, and profit the publick. Certainly they might 
as well think the nation undone, ſhould "they eblerve 
how London is depopulated in a long vacation; when 
men are only retired into the country, about, their 
private and neceſſary employments; ; and che like might | 
they think of the ant in the term time, ver a | 
is oe e adved or diminiſhed. to the nation. 
4. Further; as many, or more families, may « 
une and employ 7 in the manufacture of th 
wool that may àriſe out bo one hundred aeres of at uſe, 
than can be employed in a far greater quaneit) of 
arable'; who perhaps do not always find it moſt eonve, 
nient for them to live juſt on the place where the 1 7 
groweth, by which meaiis cities and great towns are 
peopled, nothing to the 171 of the kingdom. Fg 
06:9, Wherefore then, f'by incloſure the land Nie 


raiſed to a greater value, Abd a leſs quantity capable o 


. 


a greater inoreaſe; and if it really' 55 ſeth ni 10 
lation; but at moſt a removal of 155 e thence, „ Where 
oy benefit to the public, or profit to wenge 
laboured and toiled, to 4 mbre' coßvenienk that. 

= on; where they might nt with leſs pains greatly ad 
vantage both: And if the manufactures and ogher 
profitable'employments'o ORE nation are this ſed,” b 
adding thereto fuch numbers of" peo le, ho 18 80 
ſerved only to waſte," not to ira, the ſtore'of. f 
ere wine denied, k but an enconrao emen 
of inc where every ma 19 fu 171 ht de : 
preſerved, e e Mer cond bs to t 10 5 55 ſe 
and plenty of this nation, 790 ig erywoatthy 
the — and care of phirtiaihent, 5 17 1954 

Authors much more aftfent were of. the” fi 
opittion) Pitæberbert, in 134, retem. ö with 
greatly as working an big rip 
four times the number of N 180. 
equally in favour of them. 4% "was" of th the 100 
opinion in 1650, and e his Lega Legney” 1051 
Uke . anſwers the great — 


dh 
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that of depopulation from laying down to graſa, in the 
7 UT RD OS0-4 


... 35. Paſture employeth more hands than arable, and 
therefore paſture doth not depopulate, as it is commonly 


ſaid; for Normandy and Picardy in France; where there 


are paſtures, in a good meaſure are as populous as any 


part of France; and I am certain that Holland, Zeas 


land; Friezeland; Flanders, and Lombardy, which relye 
Itogether on paſtures, are the moſt populous places 
in Europe. But ſome 3 and ſay,” that 4 
| ſhepherd and his dog formerly hath” deſtroyed divers 
villages. T o this 1 anſwer,' that we well know what 
à ſhepherd and his dog can do, wiz. look to 2 or 300 
ſheep at the moſt; and that 2 or 300 acres will main= 
tain them. or the land is extremely. barren: - and that 


theſe 2. or 300 acres being barren will ſcarcely 
maintain a plough (Which is but on man and two 


boys) with the horſes; and that the mowing, reaping 
and ee g- of this corn, and other work about, 

will ſcarcely maintain three more with work through 
the whole year. But how many people may be em- 

ployed by the wool of 2 or 300 ſheep, in picking, 
cCarding, ſorting, ſpinning, weaving, dying, knitting, 
fulling, I leave to others to calculate. And farther, 
if the paſtures be rich meadows, and go on 1 
T ſuppoſe all know that 100 acres of ſuch land em- 


I oyeth--more hands: thani3od ates of the beſt corn 


land in England, and produceth likewiſe better ex - 
portable commodities. And farther; if I ſhould grant 
that formerly the ſhepherd and his dog did depopulate, 
that J may not condemn; the wiſdom of former ages; 


yet I will deny that it doth ſo now: for formerly we 


were ſo unwiſe as to ſend over our wools to Antwerp 


and other places, where they were manufactured; by | 


Which means one pound oft brought ten unwrought 
to them zu but we ſet now our own poor to work, and 
ſo ſave the depopulation. Yet I fay, it is convenient 
to encourage the plough; becauſe that we cannot 
have a certainty of corn, and carriage is dear both by 
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ſea and land, eſpecially into the inland countries. 3 OY 
our commodities of wool do cloy the merchants #92 
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